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PREFACE. 


THE following work has no title to the 
name of a novel. Its incidents are few, 
and its characters fewer. What, then, it 
may be asked, was the author’s object in 
composing it? 

The object aimed at, was to produce a 
volume which might contain sentiments, 
language, and descriptions, worthy of 
being read. To effect this, it was thought 
t hat they might be more popular, by being 
connected, in some degree, with a narra¬ 
tive. But the narrative, as the reader 
v/ill very soon perceive, wus a subor¬ 
dinate object. It was considered me^^ely 
nja vehicle for the conveyance of opinions 
upon morals, society, and literature. 

The disquisitions which are, occasion¬ 
ally, introduced, may, perhaps, render 
the volume unacceptable to those wlio are 
tempted to read it from the expectation 

of 
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of finding it merely'a 
wrought up by the standard of a.i^d^lbn 
•^ovel- But they will, I hope, prddurc 
readers among those, whose praise 
worthy of reception. 

In the language employed, it has, 
sometimes, been attempted to construct 
it with a greater latitude of rhetorical 
embellishment, than is usually thought 
consistent with English prose. The au¬ 
thor differed from those who place all 
the excellence of writing in simplicity : 
and it is confessed, that the aim has b^en, 
in particular passages, (wliich need not be 
pointed out), to try how elevated Eng¬ 
lish prose miglit be made, without be¬ 
coming turgid. If the attempt has failed, 
it is hoped that the error will be detected 
by those, who are competent to judge. 

A very few parts of the following pages 
have appeared in print under a different 
form; but, they are here introduced 
with additions or alterations. 

Some of the opinions which arc exf 
pressed cannot be expected to find gene¬ 
ral 
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i*al acceptance. Let them be wholly 
rejected, if my readers please ; but let 
my motives be liberally and candidly 
appreciated. 

The title of the book sufficiently pro¬ 
claims that it has been written from the 
suggestion of Coelehs in Search of a Wife; 
but,' no one can pronounce it a servile 
imitation. 

It is not to deprecate criticism that it 
is told, the following work was com¬ 
menced on the 10th of May, 18094 and 
finished on the 3d of June following. 


PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION 


IN preparing this edition of NubilicT for 
the press, I have availed myself of every 
suggestion (whether dictated by the spirit 
of liberal criticism,or whether the effusion 
of literary rancour) whidi my judgment 
approved of as being founded in truth.-— 
Many things, which were noted as erro¬ 
neous, 
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neous, I have forborne to alter, because I 
did not think thena- so myself. It was a 
matter of opinion^ and I saw no reason 
for distrusting my own. 

It has been objected by some that Nu- 
hllia docs not search for a husband ; but 
those who made this objection surely for¬ 
got the situation in which I placed myself, 
by giving that title to my work whicJi I 
did. I w^ished to depict Nvhilia as a fe¬ 
male distinguished by delicacy of senti¬ 
ment and strength of understanding; and 
it certainly was not consistent with the 
former, to make her too liberal of situations 
which it is scarcely thought decorous in a 
female to talk about. It should be re¬ 
membered that Nuhilta speaks of herself: 
and what opinion would be formed of her 
mind if she were found too willing to riot 
in descriptions, which may be natural^ but 
which certainly are not fitted to enhance 
our estimation of her who dwells upon 
them? It is very just that a man should 
expatiate upon the charms of courtship, 
upon the anticipations of marriage, and 
upon the delights of mutual intercourse : 
but we very willingly absolve the female 

sex 
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sex from the avowal of such sentiments; 
It was this consideration that fettered me* 
1 could not make Nubilia seek for a hus¬ 
band without making her unamiable. I 
wish I had not adopted the title: and they 
will read the work with most advantage 
and most justice to the author's views« 
who read it without any recollection of 
its name. 

It seems to have been impossible to 
avoid a comparison between Ccelebs and 
Nubilia. They are in no respect similar. 
They were never meant to be so. The 
merits of Ccclebs (and very eminent merits 
it certainly has) cannot detract, by com¬ 
parison, from those of Nubilia. 

Another objection has been made to 
this w’ork. The intellectual character of 
Nubilia is unnatural. The reasonings, the 
motions, and the disquisitions which pro¬ 
ceed, as from her, arc, it seemnsy-ifH^ to 
be found in a female of her Sge, even 
with ail her facilities of superior educa¬ 
tion. This may be true i and they who 
know the sex best will perhaps be most 
convinced of its truth. But I had to 
choose between excellence and insipidity. 

1 was 
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I was ccmpelled to make her the organ of 
knowledge, which violated consistency 
of character; or to fill my pages with the 
prattle which may be supposed to be na¬ 
tural to a young girl. There are few, I 
believe, who will blame my choice. 

1 have added two cliapters to this second 
edition (Chapters XX and XXL) because 
I thought the work finished too abruptly, 
and that Mr. Vaughan's character had not 
been sufficiently developed. This will be 
considered as an improvement: and I hope 
the opinions promulgated in them upon 
two evils of life of no common magnitude 
will find some sanction among my readers^ 
If I thought my nama could add any weight 
to these opinions I would gladly com¬ 
municate it; but as 1 do not think so, I 
must leave them to operate by their own 
intrinsic merit, and still beg leave to sub-* 
scnbe nfyself 


The author. 


London^ August 15,18Q9. 
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IF there be any, whose curiosity shall 
prompt them to inquire' why I have 
Written the following; pages, let them 
read on, and their curiosity shall be 
answ ered. If there be any, whose minds 
have lost the relish of virtue, and to 
whom the dictates of wisdom are with' 
out delight, let them desist; for to them 
shall this work be of no profit nor^^WH^e- 
ment. If there be any, who, like myself, 
have deliberated upon human happiness; 
who have endeavoured to subdue tlie 
voice of passion, and to awaken, within 
them, the love of truth and the fear of 
B evil; 
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evil; who have striven to divest the 
actions of man of all their gaudes and 
trappings, to pierce their motives, to 
watch their results, and to note their 
consistency ; if there be any, who have 
thus thought, thus endeavoured, and 
thus acted, to them do I address myself. 
Them I call upon to read with diligence 
the wisdom oF experience, and to prac- 
tise with sedulity the precepts of rea¬ 
son. 

Smile not at this exordium, ye whose 
minds have never stepped beyond the 
beaten path of custom; ye, who have 
taken appetite for your guide and folly 
for your helpmate; ye, who have bowed 
at the shrine oF fashion and walked hand 
in hand with intemperance and vice; 

«• ^ ►if’ « ' 

ydf^whY) have sworn, upon the altar of 
desire, to vows of holy import, and have 
perjured yourselves; ye, who have lis¬ 
tened to the voice of indifference, and 
ye who have }/dded to the dictates of 
authoi’ity. Ii is not to the corrupt, the 

. thougidiess. 
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thoughtless, the gay, or the breaking 
heart, that I address myself. It is not to 
her who dances in her fetters with a look 
of idiot joy, or a mind of insensibility; 
it is not to her who wears them with 
patient anguish, nor to her who endures 
them no longer tlian till opportunity 
offers when to exchange them for the 
ignominious ones of vice: hut to her 
who is yet free, and whose judgment 
bids the passions be humble and the 
desires be dumb; who has the power 
to act, and a mind to regulate that power 
by the decrees of reason. She may read 
with advantage, for she is yet the arbiter 
of her own happiness, as far as human 
beings can be so. 

“ There is no condition of life which 
so extensively operates upon it|>^^y^and 
miseries, as the human insthiuion of 
marriage. It is a state into which some 
fly from choice, and some are driven by 
necessity; some adopt it from example, 
and some from convenience; while others 
s 2 embrace 
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embrace it without any distinct view of 
its nature, merely because they have 
been accustomed to regard it as some¬ 
thing inevitable. 

“ Of a situation so universal, it might 
be expected that felicity would be a dis¬ 
tinguishing character; for what all do 
must be done from some general and 
vague anticipation of happiness. Yet, 

I believe, the voice of discontent is more 
frequently heard than of pleasure; and 
tliey who can number marriage among 
the blessings of their existence, arc to 
be envied for their good fortune or their 
apathy. 

That ma^*rifiges are often contracted 
with an imprudent disregard of mutual 
circumstances; that disparity of habits, 
tempex, and character produces wretched¬ 
ness in ttiose who are hourly compelled 
to endure the collision of tins disparity; 
that men are unreasonable, and women 
negligent; and that more than human 
perfection is expected from less than 

human 
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human vlitue, are complaints of con¬ 
jugal misery too'common and too true to 
need illustration from my pen,” 

Such were tlie words I employed ca 
another occasion, when contemplating 
a very particular cause of matrimonial 
infelicity; and I have used an allowable" 
privilege, that of quoting myself: but I 
must now use anotJier, the propriety of 
which is not so evident, tlKit of speaking 
of myself. 

The accusation of egotism is justly 
preferred against him who obtrudes his 
own concerns, his thoughts, his opinions, 
or himself, where there is no regular oc¬ 
casion for it; and, as this impertinent 
introduction of one's self is a symptom 


either of great weakness or of great 
vanity, and usually of both, it never 


beheld by others M'ithout much contempt 
But, when an individual sits down with 


the avowed intention of communicating 

c* 

his own notion of things, of detailing 
the events that have happened to him, 

and. 
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and the scenes of life in which he has 
been engaged, or which he has beheld, 
he assumes a privilege which no one has 
a right to deny him, if it be made sub¬ 
servient neither to folly nor to vice.— 
Indeed, in conversation, and in books, 
there are few things that interest us 
more than where men speak of them^ 
selves; provided always, that it be done 
with that attention to what is fit, to 
time, to place, and to circumstance, 
without which nothing can please.—^ 
These sell-exhibitions have, then, a 
charm peculiar to themselves. They 
delight us, because, in general, they dis-. 
play such situations, such events, and 
such thoughts as we are all liable to ex¬ 
perience. We listen, without much 
emotion, tp the alarms of tyrants, tlic 
i^ypperisy of courts, and the dangers of 
greaWess: but our sympathy is imme-i 
diately excited by the narrative of a fire, 
a robbery, or a murder,. The perils of the 
former are too remote, and too little likely 

to 
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to encompass ourselves; but every man 
is exposed to the dangers of a conflagia- 
tion, to the ferocity of the footpad, or 
to the midnight attack of the murderer. 
The poet, indeed, has observed that the 
proper study of mankind is man;” 
but we are not formed to embrace the 
whole world in our minds; and happily 
for us that we are not: for, if we were 
susceptible of sympathy with all the 
cRfferent hopes and fears and desires that 
agitate the various minds of men as they 
arc variously intent upon different ob¬ 
jects, we should be more wretched than 
imagination can conceive. That tender¬ 
ness which affects to encircle llie ndiole 
of human kind; that sensibility which 
weeps alike at the reverses of a petty 
prince of a remote Asiatic province, and 
at the calamities of disease, penmy, 
vice, which appear before tlic eyes, may 
delude the ignorant into applause, and 
soothe the possessor with the belief of 
^bounding love and kindness; but the 

discriminating 
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discriminating mind sees only a morbid 
delicacy of feeling, or a cold and sluggish 
apathy which consoles itself with the 
admission of principles that have no 
operative influence. 

Our affections, good or bad, can be 
excited only by hope or fear; and 
neither hope nor fear can be raised in us 
by very remote causes. I cannot there¬ 
fore expect that the following pages will 
benefit those who are, by any accident, 
removed from the sphere of action which 
they describe, and thcij will be most 
ready to reproach me witli egotism ; a 
charge from which (for the reasons I 
have assigned) others will necessarily 
absolve me. They, however, who can¬ 
not derive advantage, may perhaps re¬ 
ceive amusement. 

uf my ancestry I shall say little. My 
family, for several generatioiMu, possessed 
an estate in Cumberland. It descended, 
unimpaired, to my father, whose pru¬ 
dent, yet liberal, economy, added to its 

value; 
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value; so that he left it to me, who was 
his only child, a rich inheritance. I 
cannot conceive that any person will he 
instructed or amused by a description 
of the family mansion, the disposition 
of the grounds, the pellucid beauty of 
the ponds, or the direction of the gravel 
walks. Were they going to be sold by 
auction, it might be of some utility to a 
purchaser to have a rhetoiical descrip¬ 
tion of the dcMnesnes he intended to biiv. 
Neither shall I indulge myself (though 
there is a strong temptation to it) in 
depicting the scenery of my native place. 
Annual tourists have already embodied 
(as far as language can embody) the 
varied beauties of that part of England: 
to them who have beheld, all <ieseriptiou 
must be superfluous : to them who have 
not, it must be inadequate. 

' I never knew the blessings of maternal. 
solicitude. It was the will of Ikaven 
that my mother should be removed from 
ine while 1 was yet in a state of hei})less 

infancy. 
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ipfancy. But the same Providence spared 
to me a father whose love was boundless, 
and whose reason swayed that love by 
its most unbending laws. He reared me 
with chastened fondness. The rebel 
tear of disobedience never sullied my 
eyefor his humanity had taught him, 
that it was base severity to punish our 
offspring for those errors that flow from 
our own mismanagement He had al« 
ways believed, and towards me his belief 
became practice, that consistency in edu¬ 
cation was the paramount obligation 
imposed upon us; and that, consistency 
duly persevered in, would accomplish 
what no corporeal punishment ever couUh 
By this consistency he understood an 
uniformity in our conduct towards chil¬ 
dren, ill our language, in our approba¬ 
tion; in our censure. He lamented 
the infrequency of this eminent virtue 
in parents; but, at the same time, he 
confessed that it required such a con¬ 
stant self-vigilance as few were willing 

^ to 
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to submit to. He used to reprobate, 
with strong indignation, the conduct of 
those who sometimes visited the errors 
of their chihlren with severe chastise¬ 
ment, and at otliers, supinely suffered 
the very same errors to he committed 
without any correction, or perhaps witlw 
out even a sligiit intimation of disap¬ 
proval. Such unfeeling insincerity, he 
used to say, resembled the conduct of 
those wretches who lieid out deceitful 
lights upon a rocky coast to lure some 
night-wildered vessel to destruction, that 
tliey might glut upon the misery they 
had caused. 

The simple rules by which he regu¬ 
lated his own conduct, as far as it ope¬ 
rated upon me, he acted upon from tJie 
first, from the veiy da>\n of reason. Ho 
never suffered himseU’ to be swaveci from 
Hie immutable dictates of trntii and 
right, by the pei'suasions of others, or by 
Ijiy entreaties, tlnuigh he love<l me with 
ail iiuUmit^d affection. I Learned early,. 

therefore^ 


7 
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therefore, to know that his decisions were 
unalterable ; I invariably found the same 
actions approved or disapproved, accord¬ 
ing to their nature; and I acquired a 
practical conviction of right and wrong, 
which was always, present to me, and 
which secured me from those deviations 
into which children fall from the negli¬ 
gence of their parents, or those who have 
the guidance of them. 

Such an habitual observation of sim¬ 
ple, practical truths, produced, the hap¬ 
piest results. My father rejoiced to 
behold a confirmation of the opinions 
lie had formed; and his acquaintance 
congratulated him upon the docility of 
his daughter. Those who would gladly 
have obtained the same effects in their 
own fa jn^ lics, knew not the method, (or 
knowing it, found it too irksornej by 
which to produce iliem. They sheltered 
their own insuflficiency behind the com¬ 
mon bulwark; in me, it was natural 
disposition. They conceived my father 

to 
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to be entitled to no more oraise than 
the Imsbandmaii who sows his seed in 
fertile earth; while they considered 
themselves as doomed to cultivate a bar¬ 
ren soil, that produced, witii all tlieir tilth, 
but a scanty liarvest. It is thus that 
tlioiisands shroud themselves in the sul¬ 
len persuasion of their destiny; and thus 
they bring immortal beings into the 
world, launch them forth upon the track¬ 
less ocean of life, without a pilot and 
without a helm. 

But my father thought and acted dif¬ 
ferently. He believed a parent’s duty, 
rightly understood, to be one of the most 
sacred tliat can be uiulertakeiT. It,would 
be superfluous to add, that he did not 
consider this duty as discharged, by 
providing food and raiment, masters at 
home, a boarding-school abroad, toys)' 
books, and amusements. To him ihe 
duty appeared a perpetual watching. It 
had no remission but in the hours of 

I 

sleep. It was to be exercised on all 

‘ occasions. 
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occisTons. It wiLS to provide for th^ 
bodily and the spiritual health; it was 
to secure temporal and eternal welfare. 
Nothing was unimportant. Thoughts 
were to be'instil led, actions were to be 
regulated, words were to be watched^ 
Not a look, not a motion, but its motive 
and its tendency were to be noted. He 
did not consider the inheritance of sin ai 
washed away by, tlie baptismal rite. It 
demande.d perpetual vigilance to check 
the opening shoots of vice and error ; to 
exterminate them ; to plant, in fheir 
place, a growth of surer omen, of love¬ 
lier aspect. Precept he illustrated by 
example, and example he enforced by 
precept. Yet all this was without harsli- 
ness or tyranny. To me, my fathcr’a 
was never a restraint. If he 
chul Inc, it was with so much tender¬ 
ness and love, that my tears flowed in 
bitterness to have ofFciuled so good a 
parent. But the censure uttered, and 
all was past with him. lie dwelt not 

with 
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with gloomy anger upon my faults: he 
used no morose expressions, no austere 
insinuations: the frown departed from 
liis brow, and the smile of peace and love 
appeared. This was the signal for me 
to cast my arms around his neck, and 
acknowledge, with a bursting heart, my 
error. He received my promise of future 
obedience with confidence, which it was 
my pride and joy never to betray. 

Though he was left a widower at an 
early age, he never thought of renewing 
a connection which had given him much 
happiness. The fullness of his wishes 
was complete in elegant retirement, in 
the society of some select friends, and in 
the attentions he bestowed on me. I 
received no instruction from masters- 
All that was connected with bocfks, was 
given to me by my father; and all that 
was peculiar to my sex was bestowed upon 
me by a domestic, (or rather an humble 
friend) who had endeared herself to my 
father by her tenderness-and devotion 

to 
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to my mother during her last and tedious 
illness. Nor was she without those other 
qualities of the mind that served to 
corroborate the impulse of feeling. This 
person taught me the essential requisites 
of a female; and my father, the iieces* 
sary accomplishments of a rational being 
and a ebristian. 

Within the pale of my acquisitions was 
Latin^ Terrific sound to female ears, 
and something almost as unintelligible 
as the theses of Thomas Aquinas. The 
jealousy of man and the acquiescence of 
woman have, equally, concurred to pro¬ 
scribe the liberal cultivation of the fe¬ 
male mind. The former, ip proud supe¬ 
riority, have* pronounced it incompatible 
with the discharge of duties paramount 
to the vain parade of intelleclnal pre¬ 
eminence. Opprobrious epithets have 
been invented to stigmatize the posses¬ 
sor of knowledge that towers beyond the 
nursery and the kitchen ; contempt and 
ridicule have been employed to degrade 

those 
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ihose qualities in us, which they prize 
so highly in themselves. They w'ould 
insinuate that nature has denied us the 
common privileges of her children ; that 
she has disunited us from Imman kind 
by a disparity of mind which leaves us 
no hope of equality; and, in conformity 
with this persuasion, they forget that we 
have minds at aft' Let me rejoice that 
this was nut the error of my father. He 
believed solid, rational knowledge to be 
the source of all that is great, or digni¬ 
fied, or useful in life; that, in proportion 
to the light which directs us, will be the 
steadiness of our path ; and that the 
duties of existence are never performed 
with such regularity br with such com¬ 
placency, as wflen we know ^their ori¬ 
gin, their import, and their efficacy. 

If we open the gardens^ of dflight to 
the inquirer, who shall direct his vagrant 
steps? I was admitted into the sanc¬ 
tuary, and I longed tq go forward. 
Paths of pleasure appearecS on every side, 
c Happiness 
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Happiness was around me, and I was 
eager for enjoyment. But indiscrimi¬ 
nate fruition too often leads to folly and 
to pain. VVe need a conductor most, 
wlieu most We seem abl# to direct our* 

« I . 

selves. We mistake tlie linpulses of 
desire for the dictates of reason. I 
found that conductor iri my father. 

lie gave me with no 

gard hand, but his prohibition was upon 
all frivolous, all dubious, all dangerous 
information. The pure recesses of hu¬ 
man genius were open to my inspection; 
but I was early taught to blush at read¬ 
ing what a chaste tongue would' blush 
to utter. My taste 'was formed upon 
correct models, flp^hing can embellish 
the mind which cormjlts the heart; no- 
thing can delight It, which oftends the 
judgment. These principles were rooted 
in me, and I was secure from contagion. 
1 had no prurient curiosity to gloat u'[>on 
the offals of human depravity: no se¬ 
cret pleasure iii penetrating, into itnpu- 

rity. 
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rity> I dared not trust the i^Uacy, 
that, what was known only to.myself was 

, +• f {,, 1, 

without the stigma of vice: I owed to 
my father tliat n{Uiyc dignity of virtue 
which does not lean upon mankind for 
its support, but possesses inherent yigpur; 
and where suclj yittnp is, it proves a 
buckler of ^fficjicy against the 

allurements ol ^eprruption. It was this 

' f i * " * * 

that enabled me to close my eye, upon 
the page where human nature was ex¬ 
hibited in its meanest and most degrad¬ 
ing characters. It will he known to 
those who have experienced it, tliat this 
is a task of frequent recurrence; for, 
how few (and I write it with shame) are 
the authors whose works can be read 
through without contamination being re¬ 
ceived ! ^ 

Yet, M'ith all these restrictions, my 
pleasures wxre neither f^w nor trivial. 
There are, among my countrymen, some 
writers of unsuhied purity: men who 
never lent their pens to those temporary 
c St sallies 
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sallies of depravity which occasionally 
blemish the pages of the highest names 
in the records of literature. These were 
sources of constant delight Language 
cannot adequately express the rapture 
with which I have perused the works 0/ 
Milton, Addison, Johnson, Cowper, Col¬ 
lins, Thomson, Akenside, Gray, and 
Goldsmith, Nor have't failed to de¬ 
rive my full portion of instruction and 
pleasure from Dryden, Pope, Swift, 
Aibuthnot, and other authors, who, 
though they have contaminated their 
volumes Mdth what a wise man should 
he ashamed of, have; notwithstanding, 
written enough to shew that their aber¬ 
rations sprung from the wantonness, not 
from the deficiency, of genius. 

In ev^ry thing which I read, my father 
was present, to resolve my doubts, to 
illustrate tftliat was obscure, to lead niy 
mind to what was excellent, and to dis¬ 
close to it what was erroneous. My 
progress was such as satisfied him; bt^t 

he 
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be -seldom used the language of praise, 
lie was not accustomefl to reucler his 
coiiimeudntioii chtaj) by its frequency. 
When he did approve, it was warmly; 
but then it was certain to be in favour 
of, something that, really nieritetl such 
distinction. He utteily condemned that 
ipJiancy pf which scatters, its 

sooihing acceaife. ^ike upon the great 
and the mean, upon what is excellent 
and, wliat is trilling. It Mliminishcs 
its own value, and injures young minds 
by relaxing the vigour necessary to great 
attainments. That which can be pro¬ 
cured with little difficulty will never be 
•sought with much. 

^ Music was admitted as an auxiliary. 
There are Jiiomciits wlien we are unfit 
for strict application, when we are unfit 
even 'fur rational discourse nfpd it at ion, 
.at such times, is aj)i to become frivolous; 
or, the mind may lie inert, jnoductive of 
neither good nor bad. Against such 
Aliiggishnessi. music lun;i|ihed an anti- 
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dote. It possessetl, indeed, an absolt^tc 
merit, llegulated by taste and judg¬ 
ment, it was fapetbie of prodiiciisg emo¬ 
tions nearly approaching to the sublimity 
of moral and heroic actifHi: it was capa¬ 
ble of sotrening the heart to pity, or ele¬ 
vating it with dignity. It can command 
the teais of 8ymflathjf«|M ^he smiles of 
delight. It can sOotlN^i^iln^inind that Hi 
stricken with sorrow, aiStt it can exhila¬ 
rate the heart that beats with gittdness. 
It can recal to the memory events which 
have passed long sin^e, and connect itself 
with those moments of our life which we 
remember with pleasure, ©r wish to recol¬ 
lect with solemn recninisoence. A favourite 
tune of a departed friend or relative; an 
air that we first heard, perhaps, in the 
company of those that we love and who 
are absent; or one that was sung in some 
delightful spot, when nature’s beauteous 
charms lent added barinonyi can never 
be heard without exciting th^^us^Sfections 
which purify the And ^ 

too, 





too, it may 4se said, what &m be said of 
few human pleasures, that while it de- ^ 
lights it does not vitiate. We* ii«e from 
the indulgence with compared thoughts, 
with a placid mien and with a suscep¬ 
tibility of beuevolont add 
tions. < V 

13ut such caiiB^ be the praises of an 
attainment usuaffy.tliuted with that of 
inuOc: 1 nvean dancing. I will not dis^ 
seinble that while jet a child, 1 looked 
with envy upon my plaj mates as they 
exhibited betoie me the graceful agility 
of theii dancing masteis; and as I could 
not compreliend why I should he ex¬ 
cluded ftom an acpofnpli&liment so neces¬ 
sary to a you9ig lady^ I legardrd my fa- 
thcj s inhibition as seieie. liut 1 knew 
that his will was not to lie changed by 
entieaty, and I thciefoj^e submitted, 
though with reluctance, to a late that 
was inevitable. « 

It was iny father’s custom merely to 
signify bis determination is^^ben he knew 

that 
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tlik; the pnncipte upon which that de* 
termbiation reated, were above my com- 
l^rdieni^ti. I^t in every other case, 
he sftudiously^endeavoured to display to 
reasons by which be was influ- 
lenoed^fitt‘hb jc^nduct towards me, and 


thil^^ljy satisfying my mind, ensuring 
thait undeviatiftg .^bwryante of ? his 


wishes wbidi ftom 'my own cotr- 

i^i^tion. But what forbore to eit- 


yiain'-^at the time, he did not afterwards 
ibrge^t. When I had arrived at that pe¬ 
riod which he thought favourable to the 
disclosure, he communicated to me the 
motives which swayM^ him in his inter¬ 
diction of dancing,as far as my 
memory will enable Hue, I will repeat 
'his own words. 


' ‘‘ Dancing,” said he, affords, be¬ 
yond any other kind of amusement, the 
strongest facilities, and, I may acid, the 
strongest temptations to vice. I despise 
the futile declamation which would per¬ 
suade us that it is m innoeent-reiaication 

©r 
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or pleasiirfc. it never isnn bejnnoceitt, 
if it be sueiiiL Corruption h sucked ia 
at Qvtxy* reeking pore of the liqdy Jt 
glides along. Tin;. eyt*s are panflm to 
the soul, aiid.every seii^e U oepjpavod* 
Ili a l>aii room the qotninoa deeeotits 
}rfe. are absolved or 1‘oigntteu* Actions, 
frotn wliieh female wouUl 

filiriuk alarmed^. %ny other place, are 
here tolerated, ar€ here ucvessaiy. The 
timiel eye of chastity is closed, and all 
tlic meek reserve of virgin pmity is lost; 
Intemperate wishes fill the bosom, and 
thoughts, l*ar remote from virtue, take 
possession of the mind. 

“ Think uoC imy.^Uild, that I exag¬ 
gerate the danger^. K^pcricucc has 
taught me the existence of eviis, from 
wdiieh 1 liope to. shield yoii !)y counsel. 


'J'he Laccdcmoiiiaiis guardt^l tHcir chil- 
clren from the hesli.d viee^ of diunkea- 


iiess by exposing their slaves to thciu in 
that state. Let me secure j/ou from vice 
by aduxouilipn. .. 


I would 
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I wp!»i(l ^exhorl diat * parent who 
thinks (lancing a Itarmlc^s pleasure, to 
div^ - hiitiseff, for a moment,* of pre¬ 
judice an^ the power of custom, and 
examine what are its concomitants. Let ^ 
him note the orgies of a ball room. Let 
him consider wliat'are its established 
rules. Let him views daughter suc^ 
cessively the prepayof every man 
ill the room. Let him view her with 
arms mutually entwined, bosom to bo¬ 
som, heart to heart; let liim remember 
the facilities thus presented for personal 
contamination: let him not repose con¬ 
fidence in the virtueJof rl)is child ivhen 
every external circo^iance combines to 
undermine that virtue: the blaze of 
light that enchants^ confounds, bewilders 
the senses; the exhilarating sounds of 
music; '*lhe dazzling novelty, perhaps, 
of a numerous and elegant assembly; 
the general joy that thrills" through the 
frame; the heated blood that (lows in 
burning coui'se through tUe-veins; the 

pride 
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pride of excellence in the display of 
graceful attitudes, in the rapidity of 
motion, in the" accuracy of step; the 
natural vanity of emulation i—what are 
all tliese? And what is U»e barrier that 
she can of^se against tiiein r But this 
is not all. With the.^ heart and mind 
thus prepared, ravages may not 

otlier passions coi^it? The exulta¬ 
tion of hutnhlifig arrival mistress: the ap* 
plauseof contending-adorers, the smooth, 
guileful tongue of seduction, may prevail 
at such a moment. Or, if virtue still 
make a stand, yet, how may its power 
be insulted or weakened, by the open 
attacks of the profligate; by him who 
seizes the opportunity of closest con¬ 
tact, to communicate infe(»tiou whidi 
spreads with dreadiiil raj)idity. She will 
not seek redress by complaint, for she 
tears to be thought conscious of a mean¬ 
ing that half alarms her; but she is con¬ 
scious : and if she smile, her adversary 
hails the signal with impure, with unmanly 
rapture. Arc 
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. Are not these the dangers of a ball 
Tooinr. But tUousaiuls will call them 
visioiiar}^ anti thousands will disbelieve 
them: some will acknowledge their pos¬ 
sibility^ aud otiiei's will despise them: 
1, however, am satisfied of their exist- 
euce; and, believing that, bald myself 
bound ill duty to s^hield you, my child, 
fmin their influence- .The physical bene¬ 
fits wiiich the human frame can derive 
irom dancing, -may be obtained at less 
hazards It may be invigorated by other 
exercises, and it may be reiiclered erect 
and firm by attention. That grace which 
it is in the power of a dancing master to 
bestow, is but vulgar miinickry of a 
vulgar model. True grace is the off¬ 
spring of the mind.’’ 

. To such counsel who could refuse com¬ 
pliancy? My reason was satisfied, and 
I cliceiTully declined an acejuisirion tliat 
was accompanied with such peril. My 
father, too, would often observe, that 
the habit of attending balls frequently 

kd 
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led to improper connections, and from 
neq^Iigcnce, was commonly injurious to 
tlie health. Bat lie acknowledged that 
tliese dangers might be partly, if not 
wholly, avoided by the circumspect ton 
of parents: while the othets were totally 
beyond their controul. 

Of perils that were iikely to happen, 
he thought it a pareliifs'duty to avoid 
rather than to insist If serpents lie in 
a path, it is safer wisdom to turn into 
another, than to risk the prohabrlity of 
passing through them unhurt. If you 
give to a cliild the means of dangerous 
pleasures, trust not to the discretion of 
human nature. Po\to is a dangerous 
weapon in the hands cv^n of the pru¬ 
dent ; but when it is likely to be 
wdelded by the passiorts instead of tlie 
reason, then it becomes formidable in?^ 
deed. 
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CHAP. IL 

In the autumn of J8<^7, my father’s bro-* 
tiier^ Sir James Wilinot^ paid us a visit. 
He btougbt with 1dm his ddest daugh** 
ter, Sophia, whose health had been im* 
paired by the irrej^lsrities of a LotTdoii 
winter, and who w^s' now seeking its 
mtoralion in the bosom of nature. She 
was an interesting girl in person and iii 
mannei^; and I could easily learn, from 
her conversation, that the dissipation of 
fashion was not congenial to her, though 
she wanted energjjf to resist what her 
hetirt and mind did' not approve. She 
condemned 'with severity the follies she 
partook of; but not with that egregious 
self-deception that made her blind to 
her own participation. She lamented 
to me the vecessilj/ (as she called it) 
which compelled her to enter into pur¬ 
suits that rarely pleased the moment, 

and 
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and alw*ays left a painful recollection 
behind them. She was formed for the 
placid delights of retirement and litera* 
ture, rather than for the turbulent 
amusements of the worldi /She consi- 
dered, . as. a delightful respite, her pre¬ 
sent absence from London, and she 
could not fo^'bear expressing her regret 
that the ,absea58!^; was but. temporary. 
She resembled^ mimy other individuals 
who find tliemselves involvedr Ju. pur¬ 
suits, which they neither sufticienily 
approve to render them satisfactory, nor 
sufficiently disapprove to render them 
liateful. They have, fallen in with them 
by accident rather tir^n by design, and 
continue them frdm habit rather than 

i • rf * j 

from choice^ There nothing in them 
sufficiently criminal to a|arm their con¬ 
science, nor is there enoi^gh siflhcieiitly 
useful to satisfy tlicir ^reason. They 
pass their days in alter^te conipliauce 
and discontent, without^ resolution 4o 
Retire, and without cooj|dence in pro- 

ceeding» 
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ccediiig. Such a situation is to be pitied 
rather tlwn blamed ; for there is the con¬ 
sciousness of error, which is always pain¬ 
ful, without the cnersty of amendment 
which sitbchies pain by hope* A mind 
thus fluctuating between contrary de¬ 
sires, is in a state of constant perturba¬ 
tion. It jias not soikiity sufticient for 
any principle to take root. There is no 
general system of -action, but a perpetual 
siiccessiAfi of motives that do not always 
produce the same effects: and tlie con¬ 
duct of such persons appears to bL% and 
in fact is, capricious and fantastical. 
Tfiey are creatures of the niomcut. They 
pm sue no settled course, but follow the 
stream of life in.all its windings, and 
C(umnit themselves to the mercy of the 
winds. 

Sopliia, however, was not so far goife. 
Yet, for want of definite notions of con¬ 
duct, slie was considerably obnoxious to 
reproach for an irresolute and uncertai-n 
depoitmcnt. I had never seen her before: 

but 


7 
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tut there was such a native sweetness 
of manner about her, so much candour, 
gaiety, and feeling, that I became inc- 
sistibly attached to her. Her very errors 
were graceful; and the effect they had 
upon me, convinced me how difficult it 
must be to resist such fascination with¬ 
out those arms with which my father’s 
wisdom had furnished me. 

In moments of hilarity, she would 
sometimes rally me for having never 
been in London. She would become 
eloquent in the praises of that hnppy 
spot, which I have since known and ex¬ 
amined. Site would extol the magni¬ 
ficence of its assemblies, the enchanting 
■ 

variety of its amusements, the grandeur 
of its edifices, and the splendour of its 
exhibitions. She would be voluble in the 
praise of actors, dancers, and singljrs; and 
she would rejoice in the recollection of a 
crowded ball-room, whose foetid atmo¬ 
sphere was loaded with disease, reeking 
from a thousand lungs, I have sat pa- 
V ticntly, 
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ticntly, and heard of things which I 
could not distinctly comprehend; and 
when I could snatch an interval to reply, 
I have opposed to all this metropolitan 
happiness the quiet bliss of the country. 

“ Observe, my Sophia,” said I, one 
evening, as we were sitting in the al¬ 
cove whicli commanded a beautiful view 
of the setting sun ; “ observe how tran¬ 
quil are my delights: and yet I am 
happy. Perhaps you will reply, in the 
words of the poet. 

Where Ignorance is bliss, 

'Tis folly to be wise. 

But mine is the bliss of knowledge, 
and not of ignorance. True: I am ig¬ 
norant of all that you liave been de¬ 
scribing : I am ignorant of the pleasures 
of protracted vigils, sacrificed at the 
shrine of folly, luxury, and fashion; I 
am ignorant of the delights of suffoca¬ 
tion in a steaming theatre; of the rush 
of chariots; the gaze of admiration; the 

murmur 
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murmur of applause; and the noise of 
crowded streets. I am iu:norant of the 
polluted misery of the niukitudc, of the 
barbarities of the unfeeling, and the 
dangers of the helpless: for these are 
parts of that picture which you have so 
glowingly pourtrayed. Yet I repeat that 
Tam happy, and my pleasures are many. 
1 rise in tlie morning with unclouded 
spirits, and with a healthful frame: my 
mind is not dejected with the memory 
of the last night’s follies, nor ener¬ 
vated by its excesses; I am liarassed 
with no perplexities how I shall outshine 
a rival or a friend at the next assembly ; 
my recollection is embittered by no 
taunts from inflated insolence, nor t!ie 
omission of any ftsliionable duty: I 
stand in no fear of being ex';*elled in 
dress, in dancing, in beauty, or in urace: 
1 am in no flutteiing expectation of\isits 
from rival beaus, nor tremblinsr, lest I 
should be surprised in negligent attire 
by one who has never seen me but in iny 
I) % pride 
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pride of dress: from these petty but cor¬ 
roding cares I arn exempt*. Instead of 
them, I walk forth into my garden in the 
freshness of the morning; the meanest 
floweret there, as I look upon it, fills my 
heart with pleasure; for my hands planted 
the seed; my hands tended its groAVth : 
I watched its opening beauties, and an¬ 
ticipated theii- maturity. The birds, in 
the neighbouring fields, teach me my 
duty to my Creator: their simple notes 
rise as a song of gratulation to the gates 
of Heaven; the air rings with joy: all 
nature rejoices in the return of day, and 
shall man alone be dumb? I feel, at 
such moments, sentiments of devotion 
so warm, so elevated, so majestical, that 
I am above earthly tlioughts; I enjoy 
an antepast of Heaven. 

“ As’'we are strongly disposed, by 
nature, to sympathise with the stale of 
things around us, so I find myself soothed 
into tianquillity by the silent loveliness 
of rural scenery. Every thing around 

me 
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me speaks peace to my heart; every 
thing I behold is calculated to awaken 
piety and contentment and joy. Pride 
has no food here. I cannot look down 
upon the smiling villagers as they pass 
me, and swell with selt-iinportance: their 
healthful look, their cheerful mien, their 
liardy, invigorated fiamc, their carols, 
their coarse but feeling mirth, all tell 
me that the sanctuary of human bliss, 
the heart, is iinviolated. I exchange, 
therefoic, the sullen comparison of supe¬ 
riority, for the sweet, complacent sen¬ 
sation of equality. We are alike happy : 
we arc alike indebted to one beneficent 
being/or our happiness : we arc alike the 
creatures of his will; wc are alike the 
children of his love. Has the goodness 
of God conferred upon me temporal 
blessings with a larger bounty than upon, 
others ? I use them then as the means 
of extending his favour: I consider them, 
not as a vain basis upon wliich to elevate 
myself, but as a new link between me 

and 
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and my fellow creatures; a link that 
unites me in love and fellowship.” 

I perceived that Sophia was affected, 
even to tears, at tliis discourse, I paused 
for a moment, ami then added, ** believe 
me, my dear cousin, it is not in externals 
that true bliss is to be found. It is not 
in theatres, assemblies, courts, and card- 
tables, that M'c can rear the plant of 
human happiness: No; it must be sown 
in solitude, it must be nurtured in silence, 
it must be freshened hy the dews of tran¬ 
quillity, and it must be warmed by the 
sun of hcncvolcuce and virtue.” 

“ You arc to be envied,” replied 
Sophia, “ for the power which you pos¬ 
sess of acting according to your wishes.” 

“ Rather sav I am to he envied, that 
iny father's love and wisdom have ex¬ 
cited in me no thouglits that stray be¬ 
yond the peaceful fields of my birth. 
Jic avakened in my soul, such desires 
only, as could be gratified within that 
sphere, and therefore am I hapi)y. In 

this 
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this respect, I ajii favoured beyond you. 
RIy uncle is a man of tlic world. He 
has passed all the active period of his 
life in the bustling duties of ollice, and 
ill the tumultuous pleasures of society* 
He has no relish, no conception of the 
<lelights of retirement, unless it be as a 
temporary abstinence which may give 
added keenness to those of the world.” 

“ You are right,” answered Sophia, 
“ and being, himselti susceptible of no 
pleasure from solitude, he has not learned 
to reflect wdiat may be the w'ants of 
others. He insists that I shall partake 
of all fashionable pursuits; and often do 
I prepare to accompany him in these 
pursuits when it would be mercy to let 
me abstain from them. I do not tell 
him so, ior 1 know that he acts towards 
me from excess of love: born<? down by 
the torrent of example, he imagines I 
should repine if he neglected to afford 
me every means of pleasure which others 

I 

enjoy. Nature, however, does not seem 

to 
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to second his wishes. My constitution 
is not calculated to endure the fatigues 
of such happiness.” 

“ Perhaps,” said I, ‘‘the love that 
now persecutes you may become your 
friend. Wijen he perceives, as surely 
he must perceive, that he is sacrificing 
your health, and eventually perhaps your 
life, to such vain pursuits, ho will desist; 
he will leave you to enjoyments more 
placid and more congenial.” 

The evening had now closed in, and 
we returned towards the house. As we 
were passing along, a nightingale began 
to “ tune her nocturnal note.” The 
strains were such as might suspend an 
angels harmony to listen. I stopped, 
and addressed Sophia. 

“ What are all the artful modulations 
of a Catilani, compared to this? What 
are all her trillings compared to the 
varied melody of this songstress ? Look 
above you, and behold the cope of hea¬ 
ven thick with innumerable stars: shall 
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we compare with these the effulgence 
of tapers^ Hark to the fountain, as it 
niuriiuirs through yon woody amphi¬ 
theatre; with what a . native sweetness 
does it accompany the melancholy strains 
of Philomela. See where the moon, as¬ 
cending in her cloudy car, beams o’er 
the ridge of yonder towering hill: a 
flood of radiant glory encompasses her, 
and her beams already dwell upon the 
distant landscape. What scene, at theatre 
or ball, can equal this? Have we not 
here tlie exhibition of Nature? and is not 
God the artist? Can the mind, which is 
capable of feeling all this, find relish in 
painted canvass, in the dim glare of 
waxen tapers, in the rapidity of a fiddler’s 
elbow, or the tremulous vibrations of a 
singer r' 

“ No,” answered Sophia cmpltAtically,, 
and was silent. 
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CHAP. Ill, 

When we entered the sitting room, we 
found my father and Sir James Wilmot 
ill political discourse. I was certain 
that my father had engaged in such dis* 
cussions with reluctance, for he was ac¬ 
customed to treat, with some contempt, 
those persons whose conversation was 
seldom free from the politics of the day. 
He considered the practice as essentially 
hostile to the placid delights of discourse, 
for it was not often that such topics were 
agitated without acrimony. If'/ug and 
7bri/, opposition^ were words 

seldom heard under my father’s roof. Ife 
loved his country; he was loyal to his 
King; he paid his taxes with content¬ 
ment, for they arc a cheap purchase of 
liberty, and exemption from the horrors 
of war; he believed that no ministry 
could ever be dangerously corrupt, for 

there 



tliere was a remedy in the popular dema¬ 
gogues of the day ; he felt the blessings 
oi’being* an Englishman with proud con- 
scioiisness; and the bitterest evil lie 
M'ished those, who had imbibed the vulgar 
facility of exclaiming againft the destruc¬ 
tion of our “ glorious constitution,’’ was 
their removal from the British confines. 

As we entered, Sir James interrupted 
the discourse, for a moment, to enquire 
after the health of Sophia, and my father 
expressed a hope that she \vonId soon 
experience the beneficial effects of the 
country air, a quiet life, and her cousin s 
company. Sir James assented to this, 
and then resumed the discourse. 

You must allow,*’ said he to my fa¬ 
ther, “ that the whole course of j’our life 
has been such as to foster these opinions. 
You have lived remote from the world, 
and from the metropolis. You have not, 
necessarily, mingled with company in 
which such discussions prevail, and in 

which 
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wliich you must take a part^ or remain 
silent*’" 

“ That, brother, is no proof of its pro- 
priet5\ Such an argument would equally 
defend a compliance with any vice that 
happened to be prevalent. But it is the 
duty of a rational being to examine the 
motives of his conduct. He is to con- 
. aider not what others do, but what it be¬ 
comes him to do.. It is the part of a wise 
man to throw cuftoni, and prejudice, and 
habit, to his feet, and to estimate human 
actions by the simple principles of utility 
and virtue. He will prize the precious 
hours of exiftence too highly to give them 
to frivolous pursuits. He should oppose 
example to example. We are told that 
Locke, when invited one evening to meet 

some learned and ingenious men of Ids 
% 

time, was surprised to hear them call for 
cards. But he did not play, because tlie 
rest of the company did. He would have 
disdained to comply with what his rea¬ 
son 
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son did not sanction. He retired to a 
corner of the room, and began to write. 
After a time, the party perceived him, 
and enquired what lie was writing. He 
replied, with dignity, ‘ I had formed 
high* expectations, from the discourse 
that I was to have participated in this 
evening with so many eminent charac- 
teis. In that I am disappointed, and I 
am therefore consoling myself with com¬ 
mitting to paper the convcrsalion of 
which I cannot jiartake.’ He then shew¬ 
ed them how contemptible had been 
their talk for the last half hour, and they 
blushed. The cards were thrown away, 
and the philosopher sat down in a corn- 
pan}^ of men instead of gamblers.” 

I admire your illustration, ’ said Sir 
James, “ but I should admire still more 
that frame of mind which would enable 
you to enforce it by practice in a com¬ 
pany of politicians.” 

“I do not say,” replied ;ny father, 
‘‘ that if I happened to be in the com¬ 
pany 
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pany persons who were debating upon 
' the politics of the clay, I should reprove 
them by such, or l)y any other method. 
I should probably join with them, as long 
as good language and got^d order Ma're 
preserved ; but when a man undertakes 
to settle the balance of I '.urope, who shall 
answer for his intellects? It is ceitainly 
a less evil, iiidividu illy speaking, to^prate 
about cabinets and proclamatitms, the 
'purity of parliament, and tlie necessity 
of reform, than to destroy healtii, fortune, 
and peace of mind in the orgies of a 
gaming table; and as the less evil I should 
prefer it.” 

Well,” replied Sir James, lialf sai*- 
casticall}^ “you are to be envied for that 
pliant, placid, and gentle mind which is 
so well adapted for happiness. It is lia- 
able neither to rise above, nor sink be- 
low, the true level of human bliss. You 
can pass, without clifliculty, from one 
' transition to another: from business to 
books, from books to domestic cares, and 
2 from 
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fi’om tliese to voluntary labours. You 
have the happy ai t of extracting comfort 
from every thing tliat surrounds you, by 
dwelling on the favourable side of things 
and turning away from the unfavour¬ 
able.” 

“ Without deserving the whole of you® 
oulogium, I am certainly entitled to a 
part of it. I do not suffer my peace of 
mind to be disturbed by foolish anxiety 
about evils which arc mc’rcly possible, and 
which, if probable, can neither be re¬ 
tarded nor liastencd by my concurrence 
or my opposition. For the world, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, I care little; 
but in the best sense of it, I make it my 
umpire and my judge. Abstaining from 
active politics, and from parties of all 
sorts, 1 am secure from tlie clouds tliatso 
often trouble and obscure the atiVi*osphere 
of other men. I am indifferent whether 
France be a inoiiaichy or a republic-; 
whether it have an aristocracy or a de¬ 
mocracy. Let her but keep within her 

own 
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own boun(k, and [cave this sea-girt isle 
and its prosperity aione^ and I am con* 
tented. This is the true arcanum of 
happiness.” 

‘‘Yes, but this approaches very near 
to selfish apathy, I think,” replied Sir 
James. 

“ Wh)- so? Can I, by sighs, by ex* 
clamations, by looks of sorrow, by invec¬ 
tive, or by rage, save one life in the field 
of battle, or rescue one but from destruc¬ 
tion. Are the steps of the conqueror to 
be turned aside by niy abhorrence? Is 
the sword of destruction, when it wastes 
the land, to be sheathed at my commise¬ 
ration? Are not the events that I might 
deplore, passed? What am I, possessing 
this one spot of the habitable globe, that 
I should suppose monarchs and armies 
are to Be swayed by me? And if they 
cannot, do Inotdischa. ; a higher duty, 
by attending the vvelfare of myself, my 
family, and those around me, whom it 
is in my power to assist?* Is it not bet¬ 
ter 
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ter that I should preserve my mind undis^ 
turbed by factious broib, and unavailing 
sorrow, that it may discharge those duties 
which it can discharge ?*’ 

Sir James was silent, and my father, 
warmed with the subject, continued. 

“ I cannot sufficiently pity those peo¬ 
ple who imagine tliat nothing can go on 
well unless they interfere; who keep their 
minds in a perpetual state of confusion 
and perturbation, by outcries against the 
ministry, by exclamations of sorrow at 
their supineness, and by ejaculations of 
fear lest the enemy should erect the 
standard of rebellion upon the walls of St 
James’s! But the evil of these gentlemen 
would be considerably lessened, if they 
were content with confining their hopes 
and fears, their remonstrances and exhor¬ 
tations, their picsagcs and advices to 
themselves. This, however, never satisfies 
them. Their friends sufler a martyrdom, 
unless they happen to be imbued with 
the same spirit. They meet you in the 
E street, 
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street, and detain you a quarter of an 
hour, with a keen north wind blowing in 
your face, and volumes of dust into your 
eyes, by detailing in what manner the 
French gained the last battle, and how 
they might have been defeated. They 
break in upon your moments of retire¬ 
ment to vent their Jndignation against 
Fox or Pitt, for having embraced an ex¬ 
travagant side of a question; they keep 
you an hour or two out of your bed to 
demonstrate how a new ministry should 
be formed, and how skilfully the balance 
of opinion, interest, and influence might 
be preserved between them, if adjusted 
after their own manner; they will shew 
you, with two egg cups, a couple of beer 
glasses, and half a dozen of egg shells, 
precisely the manner in which a fort might 
have been taken, or a town stormed; 
they will draw lines of circumvallatioii 
with beer grouts; they will make a breach 
through a fortification of cheese parings; 
and having outflanked an enemy's front, 

by 
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by tneatis of a long carving knife, they 
will throw them into confusion, and, 
marching over heaps of slaughtered 
crumbs, scrapings, and crusts, invest the 
camp, whose hieroglyphic representation 
is, most probably, a loaf or a beer jug. 
The victory is how complete, and these 
bloodless generals retire from the field of 
combat with as much exultation as C!yrus 
after the battle of Thymbria, or Hanni¬ 
bal after the slaughter at Cannse. You 
will easily recognize this picture, for 3^ou 
as well as myself, have met with many, 
such; indeed, I never knew a man who 
was much infected with the foolish mania 
of politics, who did not resemble it more 
or less, I can only account for this 
strange passion, from that sophistry, by 
which man loves to connect his brief des- 
tiny with great events, and to mqye out 
of the humble sphere to which fortune, 
birth, or talents may have consigned him. 
While he thus identifies himself, for a 
moment, with the great actions of his 
£ g time. 
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time, lie feels a teni|)orary enlargement 
of character, and fancies that he is really 
that important being, who can advise le¬ 
gislators, and instruct generals ! Happy 
deception ! which carries a man into se¬ 
nates and council chambers, into camps 
and battles, and crowns him with the 
laurel wreath of victory, or invests him 
with the titles of deliberative wisdom and 
discretion ! So fleeting and so unstable 
is our happiness, so fluctuating the foun¬ 
dations on which it is built, that I can 
scarcely condemn the man who seeks to 
multiply its sources. But this innocent 
fallacy, by which they blind their own 
reason, docs not content them. They 
would become the founders of a sect; 
they would make proselytes; they would 
propagate their doctrines, and that too 
w'ith all the zeal of sectaries ; they main¬ 
tain that this spirit of enquiring into the 
actions of men in power, this child’s play 
of censuring what they do not understand, 
and of applauding what they are not com¬ 
petent 
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pctent to comprehend; they maintain, 
that this vigilant inspection of the go¬ 
vernment, and of continental affairs, is of 
wonderful use to the nation ; it nurtures 
a spirit of free enquiry ; it preserves the 
bulwarks of our liberty; it serves as a 
barrier against the ciiGroachments of pow¬ 
er ; in fine, it is the very salvation of 
England. Believe me, when I say it, for 
I speak truly, I have really heard this seri¬ 
ously urged in vindication of these itine¬ 
rant politicians, these empirical states¬ 
men, these club warriors. I do not wisli 
to deny, that a country must prosper, 
where every man feels himselti as it were, 
an individual guardian of its rights ; and 
to feel himself such, he must have a per¬ 
petual interest in what relates to them ; 
and if a man think his opinions upon any 
question of general or particular •polity, 
of sufficient importance to be given to the 
world, I would by all means advise him 
to do it, though it is almost a moral cer¬ 
tainty that they will sink into oblivion, 

unless 
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unless proceeding from one whose per* 
sonal influence, or whose rank and reputa^ 
tion for wisdom can give weight and coun- 
tenance to them. But that that loquacious 
species of politics which infests domestic 
life, which converts a tea-table into a se¬ 
nate, and the supper-table into a camp ; 
that that captious, querulous kind of po¬ 
litics which sees every thing through the 
mist of disappointment, misery, and 
tears; that those politics, which fume 
away only in words, and are meant, in 
their very spirit, merely to gratify the silly 
pride, or to humour the foolish habit of 
an individual; that such politics form 
the safeguard of a nation, protect the 
liberties of the people, repress the ambi** 
tion of the rulers^ or defend the rights of 
nations, I utterly deny. What influence 
have they ? Who is bettered, assisted, 
or reproved by them ? Are they heard 
by those for whom they are intended ^ 
No : they are poured into the ears of pa¬ 
tient martyrs, whom kindness renders 

such, 
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such, or they are participated by kindred 
minds, where they revolve for a while, as 
in a circle, and then sink for ever. They 
form a sort of epidemic disease in private 
life, which the infected propagate without 
mercy, and which the uncontaminated are 
in danger of catching without their will. 
If these men formed a separate body, 
who deliberated together, drew up the 
tesults of their deliberations, and pre¬ 
sented them, at stated periods, to the 
world, and addressed in particular to those 
whom they were meant to benefit; then, 
indeed, there would be some shadow of 
excuse for them, and they might urge, 
with more grace and consistency, the 
mighty influence they have over the deli¬ 
berative transactions of the nation. But, 
as it is, they only excite ridicule in sober- 
minded men ; they vapour away few 
hours of existence every day, in iinjtosing 
upon themselves the most miserable of 
alt fallacies; they fatigue their friends 
and acquaintance with a quotidian wis¬ 
dom 
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dom which none are willing to learn, and 
which, those only can esteem whose rea¬ 
sons are equally infected with the mania, 
I would recommend, that all these gentle¬ 
men should be incorporated, and wear 
some distinctive badge, whence they 
might be known, so that a man would be 
aware with whom he may be about to 
contract an intimacy. You will observe, 
that I would by no means extend this 
censure to those whom any official situa¬ 
tion entitles to be heard ; to those whose 
connections may be the means of having 
their opinions carried to the proper ob¬ 
jects ; or to those, who having talents, 
whatever may be their sphere of life, 
think tliat they are in a condition to 
offer remarks upon what they have long 
meditated. Such men ought to speak or 
write, .for it is a duty which they owe to 
themselves, to their country, and to the 
world ; and in them, to be silent would 
be criminal. But I level my fulmina- 
tions against those unimportant ephe¬ 
merae 
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mer® of life, whom neither situation, 
connexions, nor talents, entitle to be 
heard, and who, not being able to make 
the world their auditors, put every good 
natured inau they meet with under con¬ 
tribution, and lay an embargo upon his 
ears until they are property freighted with 
their own merchandize. They are worse 
than useless; for, in addition to the nega¬ 
tive evil of doing no good, they have a 
positive evil of disturbing life by the 
diff usion of their idle opinions, and the 
pertinacity with which they would vin¬ 
dicate their utility. It is this that offends 
most; mere folly is sometimes tolerable, 
when counterbalanced, as it frequently 
is, by good natural and moral qualities: 
but the despotism of folly, which seeks 
to impose its laws, and propagate its 
doctrines among unbelievers, •fills the 
mind with indignation.” 

“ I am afraid,” said Sir James, that 
like most disputants, we shall each retire 
with our opinions unshaken. I certainly 

da 
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do think, that in a free country like this, 
much good may be, and actually is, done, 
by that tendency to discuss political 
questions which is so prevalent. There 
ought to be a kind of moral tribunal, be¬ 
fore which rulers and men in power 
should be amenable; and that moral tri- 
bunal is public opinion.”' 

True,” replied my father, I agree 
with you, that in questions of public im¬ 
portance, the public voice should be 
beard. But you confound the people, 
with a few factious demagogues, or with 
idle, loquacious individuals, who m/l 
talk, though they cannot comprehend. 
For example: what benefit would result 
to this or any other nation, if you and I, 
and half a dozen more like ourselves, were 
to sit, till dawn, talking about affairs of 
state? Each would have a favourite 
opinion, a favourite measure, or ^ favou¬ 
rite minister to support: none would be 
convinced, but all would harangue in their 
turns; the passions would become in¬ 
flamed ; 
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flamed; our language would grow intern* 
perate^dissention would ensue, and friend* 
ship might be destroyed. And could we 
afterwards persuade ourselves that we had 
been securing the prosperity or happiness 
of the nation ? ^The delusion is too grosSy 
too palpable.” 

But,” replied my uncle, “ if men do 
not previously consider these subjects, 
how can they be qualified to act upon 
them in any j<zreat emergency?” 

Let them consider, but not talk,” 
answered my father. “ A time may come, 
in the course of possible events, when it 
may be necessary for the people of Eng¬ 
land to debate whether a king shall be 
expelled from the throne: but it is not 
therefore necessary that we should now 
talk about the means of obtaining such a 
circumstance. It may happen thaft rebel¬ 
lion may rear her bloody standar(l*in this 
country; but let us not already devise 
the methods of putting it down. Great 

I 

events stimulate to great exertions. Men. 

rise 
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rise in energy as energy is called for. 
The French revolution has taught us 
vhat can be done M^heii the occasion 
waits. Butchers, bakers, and attornies, 
headed armies that overthrew the vete¬ 
ran legions and most consummate gene¬ 
rals of Europe- Do not defend the prac¬ 
tice, therefore, upon the plea of future 
necessity ; a necessity which is but pos¬ 
sible, and which, if it ever arrives, will 
bring its own remedy with it.” 

‘‘1 will not protract a discussion,” an¬ 
swered Sir James, “ that only gives you 
fresh opportunities of supporting your ar¬ 
gument. Henceforth, however, without 
condemning snch discourse, I shall have 
a meaner estimation of its importance.” 

I hope you will,” replied my father, 
and you will then be secure from many 
anxieties that now needlessly oppress 
you.” ‘ 
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CHAPTER IV- 

Your uncle,” said my father to me the 
following morning, as we were walking in 
the garden, while Sir James and Sophia 
were gone out to ride, “ your uncle, is a 
man whose notions of wright and wrong 
are, in general, very exact; but he has 
been so long habituated to venerate the 
prescription of custom, and to follow the 
stream of society, that he is not always 
aware of the errors or inconsistencies that 
his conduct sometimes beU'ays. I remem¬ 
ber, when we were at the university to¬ 
gether, he was reckoned more docile than 
myself, because he seldom contended ex¬ 
isting practices ; and it was prophesied, 
by those, who, it seems, had not the in¬ 
spiration of futurity, that he would win 
his way at court. I believe, however, 
that he possesses an unbending rectitude 

I 

of principle, and, that wliat he believes 

to 
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to be right, no earthly power caij sway 
him from. He has read much, and seen 
more; and I know no man in whose 
judgment I would sooner confide, when 
that judgment is made to behold its ob¬ 
jects in its "proper light.” 

** He seems,” said I, ‘‘ to have a great 
benevolence of character, and his mind 
is well stored with ideas, both from 
books and observation.” 

** You are right, and he always ap¬ 
pears to the greatest advantage when 
he is striving to maintain what does not 
rest upon plain and obvious principles. 
He has an unaffected deference for my 
opinion, because he believes that I have 
trained my mind to a keener perception 
of the truth by retirement and study: 
and I have a great respect for his upon all 
questions that relate to man, as acting 
from temporary and ' fluctuating mo¬ 
tives.” 

“ I observe, that his notions of edu¬ 
cation, differ essentially from yours. 
9 Yet 
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Yst Sophia seems to be a very amiable 
girl/’ 

“ Sophia is free indeed, from any gla¬ 
ring errors, but she is not what she might 
be. She has been educated in too much 
consciousness of her birth and expecta¬ 
tions, and she has been taught to prize 
the transient joys of wealth and dis¬ 
tinction too highly. Sophia has that in¬ 
sipid excellence> which might almost be 
called constitutional. What she does^ 
seems to proceed from mere habit, and 
not from any rooted principles; and, con¬ 
sequently, it may be suspected that the 
habit of error and vice might be en¬ 
grafted upon her. I have very little con¬ 
fidence in the duration of any virtue or 
virtues that does not flow from such a 
steady conviction, as is sufficient to 
counteract any tendency to deitlictioii. 
I am not satisfied that a person doa 
well; 1 must be convinced that he thinks 
well. The course of action may be 
perverted; but thought ia a m^estic 

stream, 
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Stream, that holds it; passage 
and is not to be overcome by petty ob¬ 
stacles. It is for want of these principles^ 
that the conduct of Sophia is often in¬ 
consistent ; and for want of correction, 
it is often whimsical/’ 

“ She is but young yet, and it may 
be hoped, that increase of years will 
give her increase of wisdom. I have 
conversed much with her, and I am cer¬ 
tain that the soil is good, though the 
growth is not perfect.” 

“She is the oldest, however, of my bro¬ 
ther’s family, and as he has several chil¬ 
dren growing up, they will regard her as a 
sort of pattern, and it is of importance 
that she should set them no bad example. 
It is of importance also, that her brothers 

I 

and sisters should profit by a better sys¬ 
tem than she did, and I will take an oppor- 
tunity of detailing to Sir James, some of 
those opinions upon education which, I 
know, by experience, to be beneficial. 
He will listen to them with pleasure, for 

he 
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he has often introduced the topic: a to¬ 
pic, indeed, which must be near the 
heart of every parent. I hope, by this 
means, to invite hiin to amend what is 
yet defective in Sophia, and to stimulate 
him to a better method with his other 
children.’ 

We now broke off our discourse, for we 
saw Sir James and Sophia coming up the 
avenue. They joined us, and I was re¬ 
joiced to percei%"e the rose of health be¬ 
ginning to disclose itself upon the cheeks 
of the hitter. 

“ I confess,” said Sir James, that a 
man must be a steady lover of smoke, 
who would venture to extol London in 
such a spot as this. ” 

I looked at Sophia, and smiled. 

I have visited London,” replied iny ' 
father, “frequently, hut thosevisits.only 
served to increase my love of the countryi 
A genuine love of rural retirement, how¬ 
ever, is unconnected >iMth lodal beauty: 
though 1 admit that the one may be 
jr much 



iniich increased by the other. He that 
is formed to receive delrs^ht frbm faatnfv, 
from solitude, and meditation, ^ouid 
not repine, thotigh .his hut were placed 
in a field, so as it were remote from tur¬ 
bulence, and his eye could be gladdened 
by surrounding verdure. It is not in 
the power of things to make us happy, 
unless we possess and cherish a disposi¬ 
tion to happiness.” 

In the evening, Sir James, by an un- 
expt^ted coincidence, happened to intro¬ 
duce the subject of education, by ob¬ 
serving that he had been reading, just 
before he left London^ a very well writ¬ 
ten work upon that subject. 

“ I know of no subject,” said tny 
father, “upon which so much: has been 
written, and so little has been done. 
Every one thinks himself qualified to 
discuss it, ami yet no one, scarcely, 
attends to its practical k«p6rtanrce.r 
*1 here is not, 1 l>clieve, a duty more sa¬ 
cred^ nor one that is more negli^^entlj 

and 
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inefficiently performed. Were I 
^a^kef|,,,ip.what capacity a human being 
is called,upon tp act with all the ener¬ 
gies of iu nature,. I should witJiuut hesi¬ 
tation, reply—A FAKi'.Nr.” 

I perceived that uiy unede.and Sophia 
were, both, much in)pressed with the so¬ 
lemnity of iny father’s manner, as he 
uttered these words ; and after a short 
pause, Sir James observecl, that he 
should be much gratified in liearing 
some of his brother’s opinions, upon a 
subject, that he was much interested in, 
and which, he confessed, be hatl not 
much thought on. My father gladly 
assented, anil never shall I' forget the 
animation and force with which he 
spoke. I will, here, give bis thoughts, 
as they occur to my memory, unbioken 
i^y any interruptions; for though Sir 
James frequently made his pbservations, 
yet they’*were never in the^form of ob- 
Jections. I 

- “1 am hardly conscipuai” said my 
F 2 father, 
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f^tlier, *.* of being aWg^to 
either to your, or my own sa^i^ttdtt. 
I have, indeed, often tllought upon.the 
subject, but. I know that many of my 
opinions will be deemed hetei'edox, and 
as such, you ntay, perhaps, despise them. 
Do not forget however, that for myself 
1 advance nothing but what I firinj^ be-. 
lieve. 

‘/1 shall not give you a complete trea¬ 
tise, but only advert to a few general 
topics, such as have frequently occurred 

t- 

to me in moments of solitary meditation. 

I have read Locke, but his system is not 
free from ' some chrldish prejudices. 
Milton’s invaluable little Tractate con¬ 
tains an excellent outline of intellectual 
education : but he has left the moral apd 
the natural kingdoms of man to waste. 
Rousseau's is the moft complete; but, 
joined with some noble delineations and 
jhanly (characteristics, there are many 
parts 1^0 extravagantly absurd, and so 
. minutely puerile, that it exdtes ogr 

wonder 






wjomi0'^^n we bfeliold such elevations 





Visions of the same miiicl. Of 
thy hiddistri systems that have beeii fa-» 
bribated, you ivill not be surprised if I 


say nothing. , 

“ Still however, when I have, myself; 
meditated upon this subject, it has struck 
me, that after all that has been said by 
these celebrated writers, some parts 
were yet susceptible of a different clur 
cidation. I believe, indeed, that to no 
two minds does the same subject of 
contemplation appear precisely the same; 
whence the difficulty (perhaps imposr 
sibility) of. attaining that certainty in 
moral results, which we expect, and ob¬ 
tain, in physical ones. Yet,^ it must be 
confessed, that some see clearer than 
others, and form more accurate ideas of 
the objects they are viewing; the pas¬ 
sions operate less forcibly upon some 
than upon otliera: and he w|o thinks in 
a detached manner, if I majr^so express 

myself, Is more likely to arrive at trut|i 

% 

tbaij 
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Ilian he who sets nut with a predon^feed 
system. A system is a Frociisteap bed ; 
it becomes a staiulard of admeasurement, 
and every thing we contemplate, is view¬ 
ed, not ill its real and absolute propor¬ 
tions: not in its relative fitness, but ac¬ 
cording as it exceeds or falls short of our 
arbitrary line. It is impossible that a 
man who sits down with a determined 
system in his head should ever reach the 
general and sublime truths of moral 
science. From this error I bold my- 
tseir perfectly free, and this exemption I 
claim upon solid ground, I have never 
meditated long or deeply enough upon 
any subject, to erect the intricate fabric 
bf a system. What I have therefore to 
isay, will assuredly be the unsophisticated 
acntiinents of my mind. 

And here I cannot b<it remark, how 
rare it is to meet with a ratimal parent. 
We have often illscoursed together upon 
the disgusting conduct of those, who, 
blind even to fatuity, hold up their 

poor 
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poor clMklreu to the world, as paragons 
and /haodels. With the exception of 
yourself, 1 never yet saw that father or 
mother, who did not, in this particular, 
offend against common sense. How 
many blocklieads have I heard praised 
for sagacity ; how many infantile frivoli¬ 
ties haveTseen acffiired as delightful; how 
many talcs have I heard repeated of lovely 
boys and charming girls, at which po¬ 
liteness itself could not smile, nor adu¬ 
lation pour forth' one applauding word; 

how many rude, pert, and disgusting 

» 

children have I known to be praised 
and so admired, for their sweet man¬ 
ners and pretty innocent openness, that 
1 have felt ashamed to see stich brOad 
marks of folly written np0n the brow 
of man ; how often have I seen the 
sickly puny offspring of a c^ld, diseased 
embrace, led forth to publicC notice, and 
pompously exliibited with tl|e poor hope 
of hearing thefn flattered;! and whcii 
that hope has been frustr^tted by the 
strong dictates of unbenfling truth, 

their 
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their parents have ito$/!bliishefl iiCi^tiawEfc 
assent to their own lavish coniyi^^iar* 
tions. SacK yet wise condition * of hu-f 
man nattyre! that our very duties can 
be performed only by the operation ,of 
self-delu!«ian« Nature's law has kindlv 

V 

so ordained it, that a|parents^}e sbaU 
kuovv no deformity; were it not so, 
where woukl poor and helpless infancy 
turn for mercy and protection? Yet, 
why obtrude this feeling upon the 
world ? Cherish it, and let its operation 
be as efTective as the interests of nature 
and humanity demand; but as it con¬ 
tains, in its very essence, an infatuation 
which must offend every sober eye, let 
it be veiled from public sight Parents 
themselves seem not aware of the feelings 
it excites; indeed they cannot^ for such 
is the morality of civilised life, that we 

I 

hold it as a part of our duty td throw a 
gloss over our real thoughts, and to pre^ 
lient them' only under- certain lights 

w 

shades, ae W^uld be considered 

as 
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119 who not reflect the 

father’s delight, wtfefi he pre¬ 
sents' hishopefal offspring to the ey^s 
of admiring guests* ^ M’hile JfR** com¬ 
placency continues to be thd creed of 
polished life, the evil admitSf of no re¬ 
medy; we must patiently endure the 
follies that insult oin* understanding; 
and believe, upon the credit of fathers 
and mothers, that every child is beautiful 
as opening day, and an infant Newton 
in sagacity. Draw ^our inductions from 
their data, and tlie hardiest champion of 
truth would not dare to maintain that 
there exists an ugly or a stupid dai ling on 
the face of the earth. 

The eckication of man naturally di¬ 
vides it^lf into three sorts—physical, mo¬ 
ral, and intellectual. Of theftirst, I freely 
confess it appeara to me theSv is nothing 
to be added; Locke and rbfmsseau have 
anticipated every point ofHmportanco, 

and a child who is .ni^tunid after their 

• « 

precepts would have no reason to com- 
plain of a sickly constitution, or ill 

wrouglu 
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wrought frame, Indeed, a sort ot revjXr 
lution seems already to be. place 

in favour of their principles; the dis¬ 
tortions of; ai% and the destructive kind-, 
ness of foolish affection, are declining; 
and it is no longer a chimerical hope, 
that the reign of .nature may be restored. 
It will happen neither in your time nor 
in mine; but it is some consolation that 
we can sink iuto the grave with the 
pleasing expectation that our posterity 
will feel blessings wliich tlie progressive 
operatipns of improvement could not 
procure for their fathers. 

But in our moral structure^ which is 
incalculably more important than either 
of the oilier two, there yet exist endless 
and radical defects, which not only im¬ 
pede the building from reaching its full 
and nartve height of beauty, but threaten, 
with ruin, those parts, which are already 
erected. Let it but for ,a moment be 
considered of what eternal consequence 
it is to man, both in this world and the 

world 
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come, thit his heart should re¬ 
ceive thfe most unbounded cultivation; 
and our surprise will be converted into 
sorrow, wlien we see it so lamentably 
neglected. This part ot'education, which 
commences almost with the liirth of a 
child, and continues tO the last, I have 
nc\er jet seen properly conducted. The 
present system is (me replete with hypo¬ 
crisy, fraud, coiitradictions, and weakness; 
it. is essentially Imstile to every thing 
open, candid, and ingenuous. Tliat 
sickly kind of virtue wliich grows mit of 
precept and obedience will never thiive 
any longer llian while vigorously attcniU 
ed to; but let it be grafied upon the 
firm stock of reason, and cherislied for its 
intrinsic worth ; and tiien it may flourish 
ill perennhil beauty amidst storms and 
ruin. It is at this period, fhat tlie 
work of education must commence; it is 
then that we must lay the saetls of what- 
‘c%'er plants we wish spring up in after 
life. Week) not pay suflacitnt attention 

ta 
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to the groopd work -Mh geiieraV |Htft 
of our education begins just atthW't^ery 
period when it ought to cease; we leave 
the tender^ pliant yeafrs of infancy to run 
riot^ and brauch into a thousan<l errors 
and inconsistencies; and then,i when a 
being ought to think and act for himself^ 
we are busied in eradicating obstinate 
prejudices, tliiQ result of our own mis¬ 
management, and inflict upon our chil¬ 
dren the evils which flow from our own 
folly. We amuse them with a sort of 
raree-show exhibition of life; we hold 
before their eyes distorted pictures 
daubed with false and glaring colours; 
we familiarise their miuds with repre* 
sentatlons that haveoio existencis in the 
world they are destined to act in; and 
when these miserable victims of de- 
ceptjon'escape from the plastic hands of 
their fathei- or tutor, * they sink at once 
into an inextricable labyrinth woven by 
folly, prejudice, and dogmatism. On tlie 
i? 2 Pviog scenes of exilteace, which arp 
^ passing 
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them, they look with a 
curiousiTirnd enquiring eye; but their 
hearts cannot yCt Sympathize with” what 
is neur to their senses and i^ign to 
their feelings; tl*ey sigh for the happy 
delusions ot* their youth, and-look back, 
with anguish upon the airy visions which 
their fantastic fancies had woven. While 
they deliberate, the str^m of Hf||, is 
passing quickly on; tlie crowd that 
presses around, hurries them in this 
or that direction, as accident mav con- 
spire; they are not the creature of their 
Own choice, but become the passive 
instrument of those that surround them; 
even whiTe they know that another road 
would lead to happier spots, thty feel 
also that it is now too late to return, and 
recommence the journey of lilfe; they con¬ 
tinue to move along without-* mofive and 
without choice, till at last they drop into 
the waves of oblivion, and m$ke room for 
soifne other beiiig, just as mei^ianical and 
just as deluded^ Is not thiaia true pic¬ 
ture 
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ture of the life of thousands?' JSHngs, 
xvIiQ know neither whence they came, 
how they came, nor whither they are go- 
ing? They are like a man who sees a 
crowd rnnnini>: beneath his window; at 
once he rushes out, and mingles with 
tliem; runs as they run, and hopes at 
last to lind so nething, though he knows 
nqj. what, ih|^t shall repay his labour; 
too often he meets with disappointment 
and vexaliDii! ,Who does nt)t wish that 
this were otherwise? and who does not 
see tint this is so, merely because man is 
educatctl as a machine, and not as a ra*^ 
tioiial and actixe being? 

“ In tile education of your cliild, let him 
not, if it be possible, take a single step 
upon the mere authority of precedent or 
precept. Accustom him in every action 
lie performs, to he ready to assign the 
liriotive when called upon ; and tliis may 
be done by a process as' easy as teaching 
him his alphabet* Let caprice, humour, 
indolence, have no empire in his breast. 
.:::% 1 would 
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I not have him discard, even a 

plaything, from tlie mere wanton ness of 
satiety; the favourite lap-dop does no 
more when he ceases to play with the 
cork or ball upon your parlour-carpet; 
but the distinctive faculty of reason de¬ 
mands from its possessor a nobler motive 
for conduct. The only dependence he 
should ever be taught oj|||pr feel, sl^puld 
l)e that of himself; not niat he is to be a 
lawless orb, running at will; where this 
is the case, it proceeds only from the stu¬ 
pidity of a bungling operator; you, in 
fact, guide all his motions, point out his 
path, urge or restrain his course; but 
let this coiitroid be dexterously con¬ 
cealed; let him not see the strings bv 
which he is moved, but, fancying himself 
free, acquire the feelings of freedom. 
The madness of theory alone ccfuld wish 
the removal of restraint and direction 
over the conduct of youth ^ nature and 
reason alike condemn so i|ioiistrous an 
iiypotbesb; but it is the error of our 

management 
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management that we surround it .with 
constraint and comuiaiid; and^ by 
’perjietiially reminding our cliiidrefh that 
it is we who shape their steps^ that it ia 
we who watcli over, protect, and guard 
them, deprive them of the first principle 
of ail independent and vigorous mind— 
the feeling that protection in danger, or 
assistance in c|h|^plty, can proceed only 
from themselvi^^ It is this that enervates 
the heart, and makes it lean for support, 
through life, on some object weak and 
feeble as itself. A child so educated 
(and every cliild is so educateil) has 110 
motive, no occasion for calling into 
action the vigorous energies of his 
mind : he is a dependent being in every 
sense of the word, and trembles to stand 
alone: his reason, that active, that cre¬ 
ative prfnciple in the soul of man, lies 
dormant; and when he coni$?s forth into 

i 

the 'world, he is unable, all at once* to 
resuscitate its springs, and bring them into 
play. Hence the mtjehanism of ^society; 

and 
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and henee the difficulty, not to say im¬ 
possibility^ of electing our sphere of ac¬ 
tion ; of feeling ourselves the architects 
of our fortune, the arbiters of ocir Own con¬ 
duct. Not, therefore, till we educate our 
children as beings, who are one day to be 
men, shall we behold men in the walks 
of life; the poor shadow, that glides 
along DOW in bis silken, h^day clothes, 
and boasts that proud title, only excites 
our pity, when we think that the same 
materials compose his frame that were 
mingled in the composition of Lycurgus 
and Scipio, of Hannibal and Caesar! 

“ You will perhaps smile, when I say 
that the education, which would form a 
man, must commence with the first 
months of his existence; yet it is so, and 
our blindness to this truth is the princi¬ 
pal source of the many subsequent ejrrors 
which arise. Methinks I hear you say, 
at this period, caudles and cohfectiOns, 
pap and boiled milk, should be the priif- 
cipal objects of our attention.- But he 
e must 
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must be a very inattentive observer of 
nature indeed, who cannot perceive, even 
in this early stage of infancy, the germs, 
the buds of those passions which after¬ 
wards form the character; and to the 
cultivation, to the direction, to the re¬ 
pression of these passions, our first en¬ 
deavours should be directed. A child 
at three or four months old, gives abun¬ 
dant proof that the first instinctive ope¬ 
rations of intellect are exerted ; and in 
many cases we find these operations ac¬ 
companied with all the characteristics of 
volition. Feelings of preference and dis¬ 
like, of approbation and anger, are hourly 
manifested at tliis age, and in these feel¬ 
ings are often observable the petulance 
of capricious desire I have, very atten¬ 
tively, observed children of this and tlie 
subsequent stages of existence, and X 
speak confidently. I dp not say that we 
can operate a present change upon the 
disposition of so young an infant; that 
can be done effectively ojily at an ad^ 

vanced 
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vaticed perioil: but I maintain that it is 
of tli€ utmost importance to repress the 
first growth of those weeds which here¬ 
after we strive in \-ain to tear up by the 
roots. It not only simplifies the busi¬ 
ness to the parent, but produces perma¬ 
nent and absolute good, by the constant 
application of those corrections which 
act more eftcctually by a gradual process 
than by violent transition and persecuting 
severity. To the importance of this early 
watchfulness, none seem sufficiently to ad¬ 
vert. What, in mature life, we denominate 
a good ora bad, an open or insidious tem¬ 
per, is nothing but these primal feelings, 
settled into habit from unrestrained in¬ 
dulgence, and, according as they arc either 
amiable or hateful, producing correspon¬ 
dent characteristics in the mind; these ha¬ 
bits, ultimately, generate the principles of 
conduct by which he is actuated through 
life, and thus stamp an indelible impres¬ 
sion which time nor accident can rarely 
obliterate. Sometimes, indeed, the whole 
c 2 moral 
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moral system of an individual may be 
partially altered by the influence of strong 
causes indissolubly connected with his 
interest and M'elfare; but this does not 
often happen ; and even could it always 
take place, still it would furnish no argu¬ 
ment why those passions should be fos¬ 
tered to-day which we know to-morrovr 
must be destroyed; for do we not thus 
suffer many of the moft valuable years of 
life to lie waste, which a prudent culti¬ 
vation would prepare for early and excel¬ 
lent fruit? But, since it is almost a mo¬ 
ral certainty, that subsequent exertions 
cannot eradicate the first impressions 
stamped upon our minds and hearts, it 
becomes of the most incalculable impor¬ 
tance that we should pay an early regard 
to this part of education. A child who is 
capable of feeling pleasure or pain at any 
given event, is capable, to a certain de¬ 
gree, of volition, and of the simplest ope¬ 
rations of intellect. He is able to distin- 
guish between two objects, and in distin¬ 
guishing, 
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guisliing, to determine their respective 
tvortli, relatively to himself; accord- 
ingly^ if one be presented to him he is 
jdeased; if the other, he is displeased. 
The moment reason has advanced thus 
far, that moment, I say, the moral edu¬ 
cation should commence; and in nine 
cases out of ten, I have seen this progress 
of reason take place before the eighth 
month. Then begins our work ; it is for 
us to determine what shall be granted 
and what denied, and to erect a barrier 
against the influence of caprice; to 
wrestle with the first contentions for 
mastery wliich betray themselves in every 
peevish tear that follows a refusal. Mo¬ 
thers and nurses,' I kflow, will exclaim 
against the cruelty of denying the poor 
little dear infiint; pronounce yop hard¬ 
hearted, unfeeling; mind it not; Jet the 
storm rage, but proceed steadily in your 
path, and be assured, that every tear youi 
infant sheds, waters a bed of roses which 
will bloom with captivating beauty; 

wdiile 
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while every smile that succeeds the com¬ 
pletion of capricious desire, is a hot 
and fecund sun which ripens into matu¬ 
rity the nettle and the weed. I repeat 
it; it is not that we can affect an imme¬ 
diate reformation, for we well know, that 
the child who cries this moment, from 
unsatisfied desire, will do the same the 
next, and the next, when the mo¬ 
tive prompts him : but be not therefore 
discouraged: you know well there arc 
but two ways by which an idle habit can 
be corrected in a child; by corporeal 
punishment, and this degrades the mind 
while it smarts the body, and rarely pro¬ 
duces the intended effect; or by a ra¬ 
tional process of^ argument and convic¬ 
tion, and this betters the heart, gives a 
child a feelin«' of himself which swells 

O 

him with conscious pride, instils into 
him the manly motive why he should 
change his conduct, and makes that 
change permanent from: the demonstrated 
necessity of- it* Now corporeal punish¬ 
ment, 
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ilient, which, in every cause, and at every 
age, should be resorted to with hesitation, 
and only as the strongest mark of infamy 
and displeasure, is altogether out of the 
question towards an infant; the barba* 
rian who could lift his hand against a 
helpless child in its mother’s arms, (and 
I have seen sucli), disgraces humanity. 
A ratiocinativc process, it is needless to 
say, is impracticable; it therefore only re¬ 
mains, that with steady perseverance we 
maintain the negative punishment of in- 
liibition, and never, in a single instance, 
let the tears of a child prevail; he who 
does that, engenders a contentious spirit, 
which will hereafter drive him to the 
necessity of harsher corrections, and his 
offspring will thus suffer for the error 
which his parent has entailed upon him. 
Let every thing be conceded to i child 
as the most decided gift of your own free 
will; I Avould even detain from it wluir- 
ever seemed to excite in its breast any un¬ 
common anxiety. It is to be remembered 

that 
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that the petulant humours of children are 
not so much the expressions of desire, 
as the marks of a heart swelling with 
vexation at humbled dominion. The 
very object which calls forth its exacer¬ 
bations, is ofteh no sooner possessed than 
thrown away; but the sullen joy re¬ 
mains of having triuinplied, and the feel¬ 
ing strikes deeper root, which propels it 
again to riot, and again to triumph. It 
Ls often a melancholy sight to see the 
wretched infatuation of parents. Mas¬ 
ter Tommy, at eight months old, is bid 
to beat mamma, to scratch nursee, to 
shew papa what a passion he is in, by dis¬ 
torting Iris body, and assuming all the 
external contortions of anger; and all this 
denotes a spirit! all this is indicatory of 
fire and manly courage ! You will hard¬ 
ly believe that such a horrid delusion 
can exist; but I have repeatedly seen this 
miserable farce played oft'; have seen it 
presented to friends and guests as some* 
thing praiseworthy and amazingly curi¬ 
ous,. 
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ouSi Th« poor deluded parents seem not 
to know that they arc fostering th^ seeds 
of filial disobedience, of headstrong ob¬ 
stinacy, of hateful passion ; and that the 
day may come, when the Master Tomin}^; 
whose baby hand beat mamma and 
scratched nursee, may Stic]; thorns in 
tlie breast that bare him, and plant care 
upon the brow that now smiles upon liis 
infant pertness ; that lie may scahl, with 
the hot tears of parental anguisli, the eyes 
which now look fondly on his little wa\'s, 
and tear to an early grave the heart lliat 
now beats high with rapture at his prat¬ 
tling voice* 

Upon this early education I have been 
led the more forcibly to insist, be cause I 
hare hitherto seen it universally neg¬ 
lected, But I am strongly convinced that 
it is the most important part of all, and 
forms the foundation upon which we are 
to erect the future superstructure* In 
the conduct of it, however, much discri¬ 
mination is necessary. It has been sup¬ 
posed 
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posed that man, at his birth, receiver 
within him the principles oF that disease 
which sooner or later terminates his life; 
it grows and expands with him, till at last 
it marks his body for tlie grave. Even 
so, perhaps, we receive in our mo¬ 
ther’s womb, the germ of some master 
passion, that lends a colour to every ac¬ 
tion of our life; this passion may be mo< 
dified, it may be altered, may be almost 
destroyed, by particular circumstances; 
but still there will always appear some 
effect of its operation- Caesar would 
have been the first man in a country 
village, if a fortuitous concurrence of 
causes had not made him the tyrant of 
Rome: Milton, in the twelfth century, 
would probably have been the most 
learned monk of his time. This predo¬ 
minating passion can never be totally 
destroyed, but may be, and often is, so 
disguised, and concealed by the selfish 
ones which spring up iu our progress 
through life, that it is not only hidden 

from 
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frofn common eyes, but the possessor 
himself is scarcely conscious of its exist¬ 
ence. To say that a chilil is born with a 
good or bad disposition, is to talk ab* 
surdly ; good and bad are merely relative 
terms i the aspiring restlessness of ge¬ 
nius, which agitates one man, leads him 
to fame and wealth ; this passion in the 
breast of a cobler, impels him to forsake 
his stall, and die with a musquet in hb 
hand. The passion is the same j the ob¬ 
ject only is altered. In the former W'e 
dignify it with ambition ; in the latter 
M’c degrade it with tlie appellation of 
lazy indolence, which would rather fol¬ 
low a drum than woik. The rich man, 
who risks ten thousand pounds in some 
adventure, and succeeds, is called pm- 
dent, and praised for his foresight. The 
poor man, who tries his ten pounds in 
some speculation, equally specious, luA 
fails, is branded as an ideot or a spend¬ 
thrift, who throws away his hard-earned 
gains in the foolisli expectation of ac¬ 
quiring 
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quiring wealth by some lucky strolcc^ 
here too, the passion is the same; ava*^ 
tice is the motive; but the results differ^ 
and the motive accordingly assumes a 
different name. We are not, therefore^ 
to consider whether this or that bias be 

i. 

good or bad, abstractedly speaking, but 
whetlier they arc likely to produce, upon 
the whole, more evil than advantage to 
our offspring, in their destined walk of 
life: it is this, and this alone, that must 
determine their ^fitness and propriety* 
A tradesman, who intends to bring his 
son up to his own business, does well to 
instil into him habits of regularity, of jy- 
ing, of quiescency, and prudence, wheq, 
perhaps, the reverse of these is discern- 
able ill his character; the lawyer, who 
would make his son a counsellor, does 
well to nurture sophistry, collusion, and 
i-npudence; the embryo soldier may be 
allowed to swagger at bis father’s table, 
and hector over the servants; but when 
you wish to produce a simple, upright, 

C manly. 
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manly, and energetic character, avoid all 
professional shoals, and lay early youjr 
foundations. Tliere is, however, a nicety 
Required in distinguishing what is the 
master passion; and, even when discover^ 
ed, there is a still greater nicety required 
in managing it properly. He who should 
treat, in a converse manner, the head^ 
strong, fiery, ungovernable spirit, and 
tlie modest, meek, fearful, and timid 
character, would make the one a tyrant, 
and the other a slave. Observe nature 
well; and at no period can she be better 
observed, than when the customs of so¬ 
ciety, and the social feelings, have not 
vet commenced their ravages in the heart. 
Mould the character of your son accord¬ 
ing to the moral atmosphere lie is to 
breathe, and the climate he is to endure. 
Avoid the necessity of violent transitions, 
by an equable procedure in the mtended 
path, from your outset; it is much easier 
to enter the road of virtue at first, than it 
is to quit for it that of error; for then 

we 
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we have so many hedges and ditches, 
«o many briars and brambles, and so many 
perplexities to surinoiint, that it requires 
no common degree of fortitude to persist 
until we succeed. 

‘‘As the opening faculties expand; as the 
mind unfolds itself, and displa3»s its more 
complicated powers, our task becomes 
propoitionaWy more intricate and more 
important. That restless curiosity which 
is the natural and indelil)Ie characteristic 
of a rational being now becomes a sort of 

'imum mobile. A cliild, as he advances 
in years, is incessantly employed in ac¬ 
quiring ideas which have a decided influ¬ 
ence upon his after, life. Kvery thing he 
sees, every thing he hears, is a stimulus 
to desire; that desire will be satisfied 
either by its own imperfect operations, or 
by the assistance of the ripened faculties 
of thoso who surround him. This curio¬ 
sity is a vague and uncertain power; it 
is a machine possessing vast energies, but 
require.' skilful hands to direct it. Ac¬ 
cording 
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cortling to its application, depends either 
the salvation or perdition of its owner, 
yet at the same time its owner is in¬ 
competent to conduct its movements 
This necessarily devolves upon us; it is 
we who must wield it, and woe to our 
offspring if it be wielded injudiciously. 
Action is but ideas embodied, and be 

* Mere I think it necessary to observe, that my 
father meant this reasoning to apply only to civi¬ 
lised life. In a state of nature, all these complex 
motions are done away; man is a simple and ener¬ 
getic being, acting vigorously in a small circle; 
he sees and comprehends at once the results of 
whatever he does. It is not so with civilised man; 
he acts in darkness and uncertainty; he is floating 
in a sea of passion, where contrary winds for ever 
blow ; the utmost he can do is to form probable 
conclusions from the conduct he mny be engaged 
iUi and lie is often astonislied to find how widely 
the actual results diifer from those he had expected. 
The connecting causes of these resulfs he rarely 
ever beholds ; and lie sits down in supine content¬ 
ment a being of chance, resolved, since he cannot 
shape his destiny to his plans, to adopt his plans to 
his destiny. Such a man is any thing but indepen. 
dent; in the legitimate sense of the word. N. 

who* 
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who has these ideas radically erroneous, 
for ever carry lamentable marks of 
it itt his conduct. If a child be suffered 
to grow up in habits of error, with false 
notions of inan, with extravagant ideas 
rf himself, with incorrect conceptions of 
his functions and his place in this world, 
it is an utter impossibility ever to make 
that child a useful or a virtuous member 
of society. 

** Without commenting upon the endless 
train of inconsistencies and errors, which 
is allowed to creep into our ideas of 
inanimate nature, for they are of sub-» 
ordinate importance, it will be neces¬ 
sary to consider the manner in which wc 
allow our children to form notions of the 
moral beings they see acting about them. 
This is the rock which is to be avoided : 
it is during this initiation,' that we lend a 
sanction to the most monstrous absurdi¬ 
ties ; we steep the heart with corruption, 
and suffer every wild, every useless, 
every poisonous plant to take root. I 

confess 
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corrfcss the evil I here complain of ap¬ 
pears to me to be almost beyond the 
power of remedy, for, with whatever cau¬ 
tion and labour, we may strj^■e to form a 
liberal character imbued with precise and 
just iiotiuus, yet, in the jostling of the. 
world, whose movements are beyond our 
empire, and in which, nevertheless, our 
pupil must mingle, it amounts to a cer-. 
lainty that part will be wholly effaced, 
part comiptedj and scarcely one lineament 
wdll preserve its just and legitimate as¬ 
pect. Unless we could form a world 
accurately adapted to our own views; 
unless we could inspect the , human 
heart, ascertain its most private im¬ 
pulse, and see its most liidden spots, 
unless we could mould every man to a 
nice adaptation to our owm ^machine, 
it is evident, that take what pains wa 
will, there will constantly be a counter¬ 
action of our labours; will be a 

silent, a gradual, but an effective dete^ 
rioration of them; the stream that we. 
u opened 
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opened pure at its source will become 
adulteiated in. its progress, aiKl its wa¬ 
ters will ’ insensibly lose their lustre, 
and their healthful flavour. But man 
is not to .sit down despairing and irre¬ 
solute^ because there is. an impassable 
barrier placed to his exertions beyond 
which he cannot penetmte: let him look 
about and see how few come even with¬ 
in sight of this boundary: let him consi¬ 
der what abundant beauty and sweetness 
art? to be found on its confines only, and 
what relative' perfection crowns the la¬ 
bours of him who reaches to its very 
spot, and then be will find enough that 
is wortbstriving for. 

All error is prejudicial, but all moral 
error is awfully so. This point of edu¬ 
cation wd?,ich has for its ^object the ini¬ 
tiating youth into the real fand living 

world, which is to teach liifiv the-dis-*^ 

« ^ 

tinctions of society, and hjs wvn spoere, 
within its pale, is so refined, and so dc- 

4 

licafe, is attended with so much inevi¬ 
table 
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taWd ambiguity, that 1 am almost more 
surprised^ any one should succeed, than 
that such myriads faili The cause of 
this infrequency success has often a 
deeper and more remote foundation than 
most men suspect, because few men are 
willing to perceive it. It lies in our o^vn 
incpmpetencj^; the error, which we are 
so careful to remove has been propagated 
from sire to son with unwearied assiduity, 
and is so inwoven in our frame, mingles 
so intimately with all out perceptions, 
that we are not conscious of its exist¬ 
ence, except by a process of reasonmgj 
which some men cannot, and some men 
will not perform. Involuntary error 
loses its name; voluntary error is a se¬ 
rious crime, even when *wc confine it to 
our own breast; but when .we would 
establish it in the breasts of oqr children 
it is a blasphemy agaiiyst nature. The 
distinctions of society ^create a variety 
about a child, which simulates him . to 
perpetual observation and eoquiry. He 
n 2 sees „ 
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seea tlie cffteis, biit is jinconsGious of the 
causes; to acquaint him with these causes, 
devolves upon us; but it is an arduous 
task; beware how you familiarize him too 
soon with the artificial discrepancies of 
mankind! Tlie species of moral incerti¬ 
tude and deception wliich I have alluded 
tOy I will endeavour to illustrate by a 
familiar example. 

“ As long as vice and virtue have names 
and existence, it may be generally as¬ 
serted, that tlie company of servants has 
an unfavourable influence upon the minds 
of children; That it has this influence 
is certain, and it does not diminish 
the evil to say that it flows from our¬ 
selves ; tlie cause of it is evident: master 
and servant are two stations, which can¬ 
not have Jbwo feelings in common; the 
intcresrts,, the desires of each are in per¬ 
petual hostility against each; oilmen The 
vtry best servants are but the’ evils of 
luxury wealtli^ but they have long 
since becojrne necessary evils to a ma¬ 
jority 
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jority of mankind, and as suck thty mmt 
find a place in the map of life. 

The Cynic Phrlosopbei’ of Sinope has 
told us, that a wise man; to be happy, 
must render himself inde})endent of men, 
in shaking off their prejudices, their cus¬ 
toms, and even their laws, when not con¬ 
formable to his knowledge; he should also 
be independent of himself, in opposing his. 
body to all the rigours of the seasons, 
and his'soul to all the pleasures of life. 
But this wholesome wisdom has lost its 
relish among men; we surround this 
poor earthly tenement with all the props 
of lavish wealth, and live and move in 
such a purchased slavery; that not a 
wish is born; wltose fruition does not rest 
upon our* fellow creatures. We widen 
the circle of dependence till its limits are 
no longer visible ; wC strike its roots to 
the very centre of our tteing, twine them 
round every nerv^ mingle them with 
every drop of blood, afad when incon¬ 
stant fortune, in her' giddy vortex, 

hurls ^ 
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hiirls US from ouf post, we perish like 
the scattered oak rived by this , shaft of 
heaven. But this eternal ravage finds 
no place in the energetic breast of steady 
independence; if the bolt of accident 
smite him, he rises from the fall; if the 
storm roar around him, he breasts .its 
fury: he may bend to tlie very cartli, 
but the elastic vigour of his frame rises 
from the shock, and stands firmly as 
before. He is like a Iron caught in the 
toils of the hunter ,* in his shackles his 
heart is undaunted; the ilre of his eyp 
is unqiienched; the roarings of his voicp 
are unbroken. Such a man has a pride 
of character about him which makes him 
disdain the petty helps of art; he feels 
|:hat he is every thing to himself, and can 
shape his destiny to his will; and such 
a man, my friend, would hot be seen sur¬ 
rounded by perfumed coxconibs, glitter¬ 
ing in tawd» lace,. gibing with insolent 

scorn, and ^cringing, with so deb^ed (i 

^ % 

Lum^y, that aii honest man feels a 

pang 
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pangat his heart wh^n he beholds them. 
But from this picture of fancied perfec¬ 
tion let me return to life and reality. 
Since it must be confessed, that the 


morals and habitp of servants, generally 

are injurious ^to the minds of 
youth, how shall we impress a child with 
an idea.<>i" this? Shall we, like tjie Spar¬ 
tans, exhibit before him vice in its native 
and undisguised colours? Surely not: 
he would be unable to comprehend that 
it.is vice, since he knows! notyCf the vo- 
cabulaiy of life. Besides, the very worst 
errors of servants are often merely nega¬ 
tive; they are only the lawful arms of 
their 'pi ofession, as boasting is of the 
traveller, lying oT the tradesman. He 
W'honi a niastcr deems'' a bad servant, 

^ I I > . 

would be, anil probably may be, an 
honest member of society in*any oilier 
rank of life. The heart reimfini. uncor- 
runted ; the manners, imlecd, lia\e as- 
sumed t]i6 tinct native jto their iphere; 
hqt h^ o^ly s^cts as he tmnks hfe ought tp 


9 


act 


4 
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act in the allotment assigned him by Pro- 
Tidence; and, in an analogous manner, 
every man acts the same. But still his 
system must remain a distinct one, and 
cannot coalesce with ours; it is there- 
fore necessary, some way or other, to 
secure our oflspring from the certain 
evdls which attend a promiscuous inter¬ 
course with that class of people. The 
.task is extremely tlilficult; a man who 
is known as a robber, as a murderer, as 
a lyar, as a hypocrite, as a cheat, can be 
designated distinctly, and, by an easy 
process, you can demonstrate the validity 
of your inhibition of any connection with 
such a man. But with your servants the 
case is otherwise; there is no one crime, 
in the just sense of the word, which marks 
him out for opprobrium; for if there 
were, it i^ evident he would be your ser-r 
vaut no longer. Yet there is a general 
tenor of X’haracter, arising from obvious 
and necessary causes; there is a pervad- 
ing contagiona miasm continuallj fly¬ 
ing 
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ill" but from no pci’ceptibly infected 
spot, which the moral atmosphere 

of youth, ati5 from M^hich it is oiif indis¬ 
pensable duty t6 iSecLire them. All the 
difficulty is, lest, in giiarding^ them from 

' » V 

one corruption, you sow another more 
fatal; lest you infect the mind with dis¬ 
eased ideas which will operate more 
wddely than the injury you are so sedu¬ 
lous to escape. Let us consider what is 
the usual way a4gpte(l by parents; at 
least, the way ^ich I have heard a 
hundred times, and which I believe to 
be as general as the ‘‘ casing air.” 

“ A mother or father calls their chil- 
dren to them: My dears,' I desire that 
you do hot go down into the kitchen; 

^ w * * 

‘‘ ydu must not be with the servants; 
“ they are vulgar, bad pebple, pot lit for 
you : they are poor, ignorant,persons, 
they will leach you all sorts of wicked- 
“ ness; they are not your!^equals. Never 
pay #iiy attention to what they say; 

they 
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they alwajs IJes,” To such aa 
harangue the poor, children listen with 
patient,obe4ienC€, and promise compli¬ 
ance witli filial duty• But Heavens i 

, f 

what can b,€ more absurd? In what 
Brianner will they comprehend your ail- 
inonitions ? They arc utterly beyond 
their conceptions*, Why am I not, they 
ask themselves, to plaj”, to talk^ to be fa¬ 
miliar M ilh the servants? Because tliev 

•/ 

are/?e<3?-? What is ppve/ty, that it makes 
tips mighty cliffer^^jll^ ? they aj^pcar to 
i>ie the&aine sort of beings as myself j tlie 
same as my father and mother j the same 
asS my brothers and listers. , To be sure, 
Thoviam hasaacd capeandcaffs to his coat, 
my papa lii^,not-; and Helty is not 
half so finely dres'sed as jpy mamma. But 
wliat then ? Does, that alter them ? They 
cat, they drink, ^they sleep* they walk, 
they .talk, they do every tiding the same 
us we. It is impossible tlieir clothes con 
ihakc sueh a diBcrcnce. * “ The^. are ig;** 

iioraiit 
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jiorant *”—but yet I find they know more 
than I do* ^ “ They are not niy equab;'' 
—ah ! that I cannot <;:onTpreliend. 

These thoughts pass in tl^ mind of a 
child, and he is unable to reconcile them, 

t A 

Perhaps he asks you farther, the seiv 
vants are unfit coinpany for him. 
ware liow you answer that question ; be¬ 
ware how you tell him that they are 
your servants, because they are poor; 
that this poverty makes them not his 
equals; that it degrades iTiehi in the 
scale of rational beings; that being ser-r 
vants, they cease to be men; that they 
are how subservient. to your will and 
pleasure, and bav’C ho longer a will or 
plea'^ure of their own. A child that 

should be taught this unfeeling, this de- 

, ^ •* 

tested lesson, would havfe the seeds of 
despotism and tyranny iihplantcd in his 
breast at ojice ; he woul4: establish the 
word “poverty” in his |iind, as syno- 
nimoua^with baseness dpd crime; he 
)vould swell with hateful self-import¬ 
ance ; 
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atice; he would look down with pierc¬ 
ing contempt upon all whon^^e eternal 
destiny had ‘launched into an humbler 
Sphere; he would confound, for ever, 
two ideas, which are, and must be, dis¬ 
tinct; he would tread the poor man to 
the dust, and look upon himself as a be¬ 
ing of a superior order: the rank Aveedthus 
planted in his heart, would prosper with 
dreadful energy, and its noxious vapours 
would impreg-n > every emotion spring¬ 
ing from the same soil. To every fa¬ 
ther, to every mother, I would address 
myself! I would conjure them, by the 
solemn feelings M^hich swell my bosom 
as l utter this, to pause ere they pour the 
stream of knowledge o’er the youthful 
mind; to tremble as tliey approach that 
confine .which separates man fronunan; 
and to proceed with fearful caution in the 
road that leads him to the knowledge of 
life and its thausandidiscrepandes. The 
hope of ttieir declining years -4ep6ndsr 
upon it; the prosperity of their offspring 

rests 
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rests upon it; and. according to their 
progress, t|^r child is to, prove ^ living 
stream of comfort and dd^ight, Or tp roll 
a fetid and a poisonous, through the 
road of life! 

It is sometimes easier to point out 
errors than to suggest remedies; but in 
the present case it is not so. Among 
the many which present themselves I 
will mention one. You may, with perfect 
propriety, assign, as a reason for your 
inhibition, the necessity that servants 
should attend to their domestic occupa^ 
tions; that as they have generally suffi¬ 
cient concerns to occupy them, the time 
spent upon your children must necessa¬ 
rily be taken from what ought to be 
otherwise devoted. This is perfectly 
suitable to the comprehension of a child, 
and would appear a perfectly valid rea¬ 
son. Having assigned this motive for 
your interdiction, you may evince, by 
your conduct and countenance, that you 
rather approve of any ot^er method of 
spending their time than with the ser¬ 
vants. 
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vaiits. Childireil are sensible of* tbd 

amalieat f-altemtioii in the or be-* 

hflvibtir pf tJlose wht> surfoimd them; 

and if they find*,, invariably^ a dinHn\i- 

lion of kindness, less cheerfulness, a 

face without smiles, w^hetiever thev 

c6me fioni the servants, they would 

soon endeavour to penetrate the cause of 

it, and they would as ^oon discover the 

real due. To add tlie conviction of cx- 

atnple to-your precept, you might also 

contrive that sonrie necessary oflRce or 

attention about the children, usually 

•/ 

performed by the servant!?, should be 
omitted, and assign as the cause of tliis 
omission, their injudicious occupation, in 
Hie talk, of the time which ought to have 
been given to this business. Such little 
events speak with decided fofee to the 
minds of j^diith. But th^ie is a negative 
remedy, perhaps more efficacious tbaii 
all. It is, Carefully to provide 'occupa¬ 
tion for your children, and to 4t»t their 
amusenietjts be designedly carried on it 
a distance from tlic possible intermingling 

of 
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of servants. Tlais^^ \VitliQut ^iceming to« 
Imve anyLj(|^l in vkw, doe& iii foet co^i- 
pas^ tlie hardest; ife clestix^^s tlte 
lity of ibtiger, by a process wWch carries 
no suspicion, no deleterious tendency, 
either on its face, or in its operation. It is 
abundantly easy in a .well-managed family, 
and I am firmly pemuidecl it would be at»- 
tended with every desirable consequence, 
“ On tin's subject I have yet another 
remark to make. Never-sufler your phild 
to speak in a haughty, taiiating, or inso¬ 
lent manner to a servant: this is not 
pernicious to your offspring, but it 
is cruel, itis unfeeling to yoUr domestics, 
llemember they arc meiv and have the 
liearts and feelings of menv;; aud though 
hard poverty may bid theui stifle the in¬ 
dignant emotion in their |>ason3o which 
such tyranny ^-excites, yi|t, thej^. must 
writhe beneath its envena|ae(J sting : and 
poor, indeed, is that being irhotOan-mean-. 

ly insult another becausi he is secure 

1 

froDii retalktioiu Humanity should 

breathe 
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breathe liberal a$ the air of heaven ; like 

* t 

tlie wtjioh quiefeens a^well the 
floweret of the va^ey; as the mouhtain- 
asl^.it shouhl^^descend a healing balsam 
upon the hearts of the poor, to soothe the 
soiTpwa which a churlish world but too 
often throws upon them. But this hateful 
practice is as unjust as it is illiberal and 
unmanly j for the servant who does his 
duty, who performs the part allotted to 
him on the jostling theatre of life, is as a 
man, nothing inferior to his master. Of¬ 
ten has my gall o’erflown, and my very 
frame trembled with indignation to see 
the proud insolence with which an up¬ 
start urchin, a very stripling, has taunted 
the grey hairs of age, and used less ce¬ 
remony of voice in his commands to 
his father s domestics than he Avould to 
his favobrite horse or hound. Oh! I could 
weep tQ see a son of mine so lost to 
manly "Sentiment, so infected with the 
hot fever ojf dominion ! Such licence in- 
spires him too with extravagant ideas of* 
' his 
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Iiis own importance, which w aftftal error 
in educatioir. Whatem may fee the ex¬ 
pectations of a child, while he a child, 
make him feci his owo moral depen¬ 
dence ; you infill ffed that, it| spite of all 
your endeavours, he will soon enough 
assume the externals»of pride and au¬ 
thority. 

I feel, that were I to give free v^nt 
to all the thoughts that crowd upon me^ 
in considering this part of education, I 
should insensibly and unavoidably be¬ 
come too prolix for discourse. To me it 
appears -that every thing, which can be of 
importance to man, must take root, 
thrive, and flourish within this circle; this 
is the foundation and the building, the 
rest is but the ornament and the decora¬ 
tion, Much will naturally sugg;^st it¬ 
self to a parent of sound mnid, iro/n the. 
accidental occurrence of events which^^ 
may demand an especial appheation oT 
remedies; and much, which. cannot be 
foreseen, must be left to the gradual S4> 
t cumulation 
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cmn^ktion of e^cpeirimentat wisdom. Yet 
tltere'^ two topics connected Irith this 

ji ^ jt 

divisioh of ihy subject, which I cannot 
refrain from adverting to, and the desul¬ 


tory manner in/which I have hitherto 
treated it, will permit me to mention 
theni m this unconnected way. 

“Yoti will have seen already, that I am 
particularly anxious to have every thing 
avoided which can tend to enervate the 
minds of children, or to generate a sickly 
tone of feeling; this makes them, in all 
tijeir after life, poor, unsubstantial sha¬ 
dows, trembling at tire lightest breeze of 
accident/ Strive to infuse manly senti- 
riients;^ strive to destroy that strong 
tendency, which we alt have, to magnify 
our calamities, and lay the feelings of 
othera jinder contribution. Teach them 
to despise'pity as shown towards them¬ 
selves’; teach them to look upon it as a 
feeling mingled with something of con¬ 
tempt ; but while yoti ele\'ate l^r pride 
of character above the hutfilfe suppli¬ 


cant 
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c^nt for words of condolence, and looks 

o . i Jt t ^ 

of coin-fiu^seration, cherish the feeling in 
their pAvn breast )s?hich ivoultl lea^ them 
to sigh for;tl)e sorrows,of mwkind. They 
may give the alms, which they would 
scorn to recei ve; they may be the protec¬ 
tors, but shrink from being the protected. 
To produce tliis stem,. yet valuable qua* 
lity, rests totally with,us; it is we who 
must impart hnnness to the heart and 
mind, by our own conduct. Instil into 
them a contempt of corporeal pain, by 
seeming yourself to hold it lightly. Sick¬ 
ness and disease are the natural concomi¬ 
tants of. man; but in well-educated chil- 

# I K • k ^ 

tirern, physically speaking, they are sel¬ 
dom found. However, there are dis¬ 
eases which are coincident with this age; 
there are others which flow from impro¬ 
per food,^ and the destructive kmdness of 
blind la^ectioD. Let,, however, the pain, 
the illness, proceed fronj what it may, 
they are not to be remedied by the whin¬ 
ing accents of coxidoli^e; they are to 
12 be 
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he removed cither b}’ the free operations 
of jiaturf, or the 5sdfit9,ry ^ipplicationg of 
arf. VVhy ,wo.uUl ypu efi'eroinate the 
minds of yo^ chihlten, by ma^gnifying 
.their,terrors? If they happen to have a 
catarrh, or a h^ad-ache, the whole house 
is in idarni; every thing is in motion; tlie 
mamma “ yells out syllables of dolour,” 
and puts oo such asorro\y^-speaki«g coun¬ 
tenance, as could not he exceeded wcip 
the last agonies approaching. Children 
are consummate hypocrites. I have some¬ 
times been ampsed, sometimes indignant, 
to inark their deceptive charactei^. Watch 
tlje cpuntenance of a child, when it comes 

^ ' C 1 » ' ^ 

to tell you it has a head ache, or any other 
corporeal ache to which tins tenement is 
sulycct. If the perStOi^ to whom it com¬ 
plains, treats their malady with iadiffer- 

/ - 

cncc, they themsclycs think lightly of it; 
but slioiikl he assume a sorfowing coun¬ 
tenance, if he extend his arms to receive 
Uie little iiiyaUd, if he mourn over it with 
all the vpciferations of distress, that mo- 

". meat 
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uncnf, that vAy iriotfierit, thie child be¬ 
comes more clamorously ill, probably 


bursts iiito tears, and with all the cunning 
hypocrisy of practiscfd delusion, d'resk'^s^ 
its little face in borrOw^ed aiiguisH,' and* 


fills its mouth with half-suppressed groans 
and accents of pain. I have seen this 
often. I have tried many cliildren in this 
particular, with the special purpose of 
ascertaining the fact; and I am per¬ 


suaded, that in every case, which is in¬ 
tended to move compassion, and to call 
forth indulgent fondness, children are 
perfect masters of deceit. The same 
child, who, complaining, is dismissed 
with a slight remark, ‘‘ that it udll go 
off again,” and returns to* its playmates 
with an uneloiuled brow, would, if dan- 
fHed, coaxed, and comniis^erateJ, lye on 
your lap in all the mimic sorrows*of cor¬ 
poreal anguish. Another proof of this I 
will adduce from my own repented expe¬ 
rience. In a family of many cliildren, 
where one happens to be ill, and is of 


course 
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course treated with all the silly exuber¬ 
ance of ^ectiou; .the others seeing this, 
and etivying the thousand little indulgen* 

cies and the numerous dainties which arc 
. ' ' ' ' ' 
lavished upon the -sick brother or sister,. 

will affect to be ill, will force themselves 
to cough, will throw a feigned languor 
over their countenance, and speak in the 
subdued voice of disease: they will do 
all this; and I have more than once seen 
them reap the reward of their successful 
deception. But does it not present a 
mournful spectacle to see, even at this 
early age, the deep cunning of the worlds 
and the hateful endeavour to arrest our 
feelings of pity, by crafty subtlety and^ 
designing collusion ? This evil proceeds 
entirely from our own fatuity. Did wc 
treat these petty calamities, these tempo¬ 
rary derangements of health, as they 
ought to be treated, with indifference, 
they would have no motive to feign, and 
when real indisposition took place (which 
is seldom the case Avith children) we 

should 
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should be more certain of the steps we 
took. Supposing disease reai^* to exist, 
what benefit is derived from all the 


ous exdamatiolis, and ail the drawling' 
tones of sorrow that can be uttered ? It 


does but .enervate and terrify your child* 
It does but make hilm a sickly and tot¬ 
tering being, who treimbles at the idea of 
disease, unless he have some bosom to 
lie his head on, some voice to moan-over 
him. No: discardall these petty weak 
nesses; accustom your child to feel his 
own importance; teach liim to look with 
an equal eye upon health and disease; 
to enjoy the one with temperance, to 
endure the other with fortitude. It is 


thus only, that you can nurture his soui 
to manliness. It is thus only, tliatyou 
can make him a great, a wise, or a good 
man. Disease is an external evil which 
every man should endeavour to view with 
indifference ; I do not speik of the iiidif* 
ference of the Stoics; tifet is merely a 
glittering phantom which amuses the 

mind 
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mind while Ipokii^g, u^on it, but leaves 
HO tr^es ipf its presenpe^,. It is a picture 
of ideal excelleiice, of imaginary perfec¬ 
tion, which has yet found no living re¬ 
presentative. But I speak of that rational 
and manly indifference to corporeal ma¬ 
lady, which enables a person to bear its 
pains without degenerating, into some¬ 
thing that is contemptible and disgust¬ 
ing; it is that independent indifference 
wliich teaches a man calmly to endure 
what cannot be alleviated by exacerbar 
tion; and rather to draw consolation and 
support from the native energies of bif 
own soul, than turn for them to the pity 
of Ixis fellow-creatures. And this inditV 
fferenqe is the fruit of cultivation; 
seeds are to be sown in infancy, its first 
shoots are to be cherished in youth, and 
in manhood it will bloom a hardy and a 
towering plant. But never, cm such a. 
growth take root in tlie bosoms of our 
offspring, if we weaken aiKl. enervate 
them by^injudicious and causeless;ponir 

passion; 
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passion; if \vc teach them to regard dfis- 
ease as something peculiarly afflicting and 
solemn; if, in fact, vre make it an ade* 
qiiate motive for a total dereliction from 
all customary modes and procedure. A 
child so educated will retain, through 
life, a contemptible dread of sickness, 
and when it fails upon him, he will be¬ 
come ridiculous in the estimation of all 
who think, feel, and act as men. 

** But this is not enough. Parents are 
not content with o'er stepping the bounds 
of common sense when their children are 
really ill, but they absolutely strive to 
perauade them into sickness, and, like an 
importunate lover who construes the re¬ 
fusal of his mistress into an assent, tluT 
'will receive no denial, but proceed forth¬ 
with to fondle and bewail tliem.. Such a 
dialogue as the following I have ht‘ard, 1 
cannot tell you how often. ^‘ComchmV 
my dear Charlotte, you look very pale to- 
day.” ("harlotte smiles witli all the gaiety 
of health. Indeed you do; your eyes 

are 







are heavy too.” Charlotte loses some¬ 
thing of her gaiety. “ Your skin is quite 
hot; and, dear chi Uh you have a pulse 
like lightning.*’ Charlotte looks grave. 

‘‘ Are you ill, my dearr’ Nature for a 
moment prevails, and Charlotte answers, 
No.” Indeed you ere, my dear; is 
vour stomach ill?” Still truth maintains 
her empitc, and Charlotte still answers, 
‘‘No.” “Indeed, iny dear, something’s the 
matter with you; what is it?” Charlotte 
now in a subdued moaning voice, answers, 
Nothing.” “ Poor dear, she speaks 
as if she wjevQ sick ; here, put your head 
upon mamma’s bosom; is it your head 
that aches ?” Look at Charlotte now; 
her features are relaxed; her head lies 
langiii^lly on maniiiKi s breast; her * 
moutli falls; distress is painted upon 
every feature; and iu a voice scarcely 
audible, she replies, “ No.” “ Bless 
ipe! but you aie very sick; you can 
hardly speak; tell me, my dear, whatitis>* 
you feel.” Chaiiottc thinks of caudles. 

and 
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and confections, imrsingSi'' sootbingSi 
and indulgendica, and answers Imtf 
weeping : ^ 1 feel something ; I doii^t 
know what.” ‘ ^'ISweet lamb, I knew 
she was ill.” Charlotte .bursts into 
tears, and tells mamma she feels veiy 
sick. The bell is rung; the bed pre¬ 
pared; all the house put in commotion, 
and Miss Charlotte totteringoaj(liaraina’s 
arm or carried by papa, is conveyed to 
bed, and tlien begins the usual mum¬ 
mery. This is the progress, nine times 
out of ten, of infiinlile diseases. ‘ They 
arc absolutely tortured into illness. 

“ The other topic to wliich I have alluded 
is the necessity of conststency in your 
behaviour towards children, i do not 

4 i 

know, in the circle of moral action, a 
quality so requisite as this. It advan¬ 
tageous to yourself^ lest, like Pynelope, 
you unravel the web you* have woven; 
it is advantageous to your offspring, that 
he may never feel any thing like con¬ 
tempt or indifference towards you, 

which 
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he will do, if he be accustomed to 
^lidyott it: variance with yourself. I’re- 

f » 

sc^fv^ that stieafdy uniforifiity of coiidiict, 
Whibh leaves^no rooifj for doubt or u»cer- 

f T 

tainty: Itt fixed a consonance 

between’ your will attd yoli'r deed, be¬ 
tween the electric flash arid the bolt that 
follows. Without this you may cbmplairi 
in vainW difficillty ; in vain you Will say 
that your adirionitions are nejglected, 
Jotir threatenirigs despised; ybii have 
yourself taught j^Our offspring to look 
upon you as ari indecisive, inconsistent 
being, who talks of what he never per¬ 
forms, or does to-day, what in a simi¬ 
lar case he did not do yesterday, and 
probably will not do to-moriow. The 
conviction of this Weighing upon the 
minds of children, it is impossible they 
cau look up to you as that example, that 
model which every parent ought to be to 
Ills offspring. 

“ One part of this consistency which I 
here speak of, and }>er 1 ’iaps the most im¬ 
portant 
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portant part, is^ that yoiK will should be 
sacrecl, anti your .cointnands obeyed with 
alacrity and without a inurnmiv I haive in¬ 
deed seen most afilicting iustanocsof tet^ 
giversation in this re^^pect I seen 
children punislicd at one time for a neg¬ 
lect, which, at another, has been tacitly 
sanctioned by the (luiesccnt toleration of 
the parent: I have seen conduct insured 
to-day, in the strongest terms of displea¬ 
sure and disapproJjation, which, to-mor¬ 
row, has been received with compla,cency 
and smiles. In fact, I have never seen a 
parent preserve a necessary consistency 
in this particular. To nie it appears a 
species of wanton barbarity, to inflict 
pain and disgrace in so capricious a 
manner; to beguile one day with sunshine 
and serenity, and. to overtake th^ next 
with storm and ruin. In sudi a system, 
of prevarication >yhat can a child do ? 
He sees approbation and censure succeed 
each .other like elopd and sunshine in 
an April sky; his heart naturally cleaves 

to 
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^ to the sofl and alluring; lie confides in 
"the bland countenance of to-tday, and 
irenturea to*'inorrow upon the same path, 
where he has already found smiles and 
applause; when,.like a gloomy savage, 
the relentless monster rushes from his 
haunt, and, with a wanton and ferocious 
cruelty, inflicts his stripes for the very 
same which before dressed his face 
in smiles. Notlungcan exceed such un¬ 
feeling insincerity ! No: let your word 
be to your, child ss a wall of brass, im¬ 
pregnable to all assaults; what you 
have once asserted or commanded, let 
no intreatles, no tears, no prayers move 
you to retract; it is thus only, that you 
can do justice to your offspring and 
yourself. If a child once succeed in 
making you go fmm your word, or Jilter 
yourppinioO, farewell* to all future obe¬ 
dience from that child! He will al- 

A 

ways cherish the idea, that by i*»pl©r- 
ing he can- induce you to rretmct^ this 
idea \v>U make hhh careless as to .what 

. you 
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jc/u say, and in tiiiK genej-ale even a 
conteinpt for ymi will. l>ut r^iD^mher, 
If yon lift yom hand i« wiath against 
that chi hi,' yon violate the jrighu of 
justice and liumauity: for the disobe¬ 
dience you woukl chastise, ymi have fo&* 
tcred by your own inconsistency. I 
would solemnly implore you therefore, 
and every one, whether parent>j||^ardian, 
or preceptor, to absitriu from such an 
insult upon the feeliaga of human na¬ 
ture. Ciuard' the .purity of your own 
hearts ; let.not those whom you arc ap¬ 
pointed, by God or man, to guide, sufllr 
the pains of thy errors; rather let them 
read the ingenuous blusb of self-con- 
victipn on tliy cheek, than siTiart beneath 
the inflicted punishments df such a hate¬ 
ful tyranny! Maintain a ri|^oroi\p consis¬ 
tency o6 your part, and the better to' 
do this, beware how you indulge the 
goads of caprice; adoptino arbitral}", 
no trifling, no absurd resolution; thought 
if from the infirmity of human nature, 

error 
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error should allure you to her path, 
ther take the intended step, and remedy 
it silentty afterwards, than suffer your^ 
self to l>e turned aside by importunity. 
It would be of comparatively less injury 
to your offspring, than the uncertainty 
which would arise from alternate atl- 
vancing and receding, from reciprocal 
vigour and langour. It is not that you 
are to persist in error, when you 
know it to be such; you may correct 
its evil tendency in a thousand ways, 
without weakening the confidence and 
obedience of your child. It has been 
justly said, that it wxre better laws 
should be arbitraiy and known, tlian 
mild and lenient, and unknowm ; this 
will apply precisely to the sort of mu¬ 
tual sincerity and moral certainty, which 
ought tp subsist between the parent and 
his child. 

“ If I have not already exhausted your 
patience, I am sure I should do it were I 
to discuss the numerous topics that 

crowd 
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cro^rd upon my 'mind, aiid seem to de¬ 
mand aittettriart: i>ufc r ryiiiqui^^^ them 


voluntaiHy’: Ihdeed,* the qtt^tion itself 

is so stfbnsfly intcre?>tiMg to me, and one 

upon which 1 have «tyfrequently aiirl so^ 

long thought, that^ weie I tp consider 

it under every point of view which sug^ 

gest^ itself, I should be, myself, weary. 

For the present, however; I rt^hiqiiish 

the further consideration of the moral 
<• 

educatiori of man, with once more pres¬ 
sing it upon your mind, that In society, 
this /.V and must be the most Important of 
the three; that it should commence at a 
very early period; that it should be con¬ 
ducted in a precise, manl)^, ehfergetic, and 
independent manner; that it should tend 
to form men rather than machines, and 
that it should he pursued with jf steady 

I , 1 

and uubeiidiug consistency/ • 

The intellectual education of man, 

r 

rwhich forms the third division of mv 
subject) cannot admit of agy thing but, 
vague and general remark. ' At the first 
K glance, 
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glance, it is evident that it must be con¬ 
ducted upon principles of expediency, and 
that a constant reference must be had to the 
future destination of the pupil. I would 
not have this commence too early ; the 
sedentary pursuits of mind agree but ill 
with the active vigour, and elastic nerve 
of youth. Yet, something may be done 
from very early infancy. The funda¬ 
mental parts may be attended to, and 
may be laid in a desultory manner; dur¬ 
ing this period too, whatever requires 
merely the operation of memory should 
be followed; for it is a lamentable sa¬ 
crifice of time, to waste the years of 
dawning intellect, when its appetite be¬ 
comes voracious for food in the sterile 
and repulsive task of conning by rote. 
On thir part of education, I cannot suffi¬ 
cient'y condemn tlie ideas of Rousseau, 
who would make the constant stimulus 
to orertion, the worst of all our passions, 
self interest^ Discard this totally ; dis¬ 
card also aiPcompuIsiun. Endeavour to 

imbue 
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ihbiie the mmd of your child with an 
ardent love of learnirlg, and lead him for¬ 
ward in its path by strdwing its brightest 
roses before him. Let him not be driven 
as a slave, but let him advance with the 
firm step and erect mien of conscious rea¬ 
son. Let him proceed towards the distant 
temple, from the native and perennial in¬ 
fluence of awakened desire, tlien there is 
no feat of a relapse; there is no fear that 
he will halt in his progress, or turn aside 
at intervening obstacles. Inspirit him 
with that strong feeling of preference, 
and elective choice, which will preserve 
the energies of his mind from becoming 
stagnant; which will keep them in con¬ 
stant play, and fit for every emergency. 
I believe fh it in nine cases out of ten, 
children become stupid and inert, not 
from any inherent infirmity of mind, 
but because the road of information has 
been* pointed out to them, either in a 
blundering way, or rendered irksome 
and disgusting by unskilful treatment. 

K 2 There 
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There is, in every human mind, a strong 
principle of curiosity, and a desire of per¬ 
fection; but this principle Is morally de¬ 
licate in proportion to its strength: it 
may be destroyed by an unskilful pro¬ 
cess. On the contrary, if fostered with 
care, and directed with prudence, it be¬ 
comes a spring of action which may be 
applied to the most noble and most ex¬ 
tensive views. This native curif»sfty was 
admirably cherished by the mother of Sir 
William Jones; it was her constant me¬ 
thod, whenever her son applied to her 
for information, to reply, read, and 
you will know;'* and Sir William de¬ 
clared that he owed to this, more than to 
any other cause, that ardour for know¬ 
ledge which attended him through life, 
and whitdi made him so illustrious an 


ornamci’it to his country. 

“ I do not believe that it is exactly 
possible, at a very early age, to discover 
any decidi^ indication of what tjbe futittSi 
character of a child, in respect to mind, 

will 
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will be : in fact, we may mould this 
creative part of man into wliatever shape 
wc please; for I am not yet so deeply 
initiated in modern philosopliy, as to 
suppose, that ail}' inau is born an advocate 
or a general, a s^cnator or a lord chancel¬ 
lor. After the character is, to a certain 
degree, formed, it tlicn becomes j^ossihle 
to discover what career of life >vill best 
coalesce with it; hut remember, the form¬ 
ing of that character rests almost wholly 
rvitli you. Indeed, a child wlioin it is 
intended to educate for any of the libe¬ 
ral professions may follow one general 
outline in his early years; the ground- 
W'ork of all is the same; tlie physician and 
the lawyer, the senator and tlie scholai, 
equally require the same foundation of 
classical knowledge, and the sa^ne culti¬ 
vated intellect. Upon this bro^d basis 
you may aftei^Ptrds rise any congenerous 
superstructure you please; but nev’-er for- 
get that you should have a constant eye 
to the after-life of your pupil, and let 

there 
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there be that nice adaptation of parts^ 
without which he never can perforin his 
character in society ^vith honor to himself, 
or with advantage to his fellow creatures. 

I have thus, my degir brother, endea¬ 
voured, ill senne measure, to acquit my¬ 
self of the task you have assigned me, 
but w hether in such a way as will please 
I know' not. I have omitted many things, 
far the sake of brevity, up.on which I 
could have enlarged; and I have confined 
myself to those particular topics whicli 
arise in the business of every day, and 
present themselves, hourly to our sight. 
I have dipped my pencil in the living- 
tints of nature, and in iny delineations 
I am faithfully correct; but in the reincr 
dies which I have proposed, in the regu¬ 
lations vvhich I have suggested, in the 
conduct which I have recommended, I 
have draw'll from my aw||yiidgment, un^; 
biassed by authority, unfettered, I hope, 
by picjuflice, and uqiiiflnenced, I know', by 
precedent. These, lam M’dl aware, are often 

heterodci^: 
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heterodox and often apparently paradoxi¬ 
cal ; should they appear so to you, fear not 
that I will censure the soundness of vour 
faculties; I will willingly hope that you 
may be right, and I will not call upon 
you to relinquish your opinion. I expect 
the same toleration from you. The lime 

V 

may come, perhaps, (I speak of mere pos¬ 
sibility) when these very opinions may 
appear to me unfounded, fanciful, and 
even absurd; it 7 naj/ be so; and should 
it be so, I would be the very first to re¬ 
cant them, and to make that recantation 
as eflfectual as the principles themselves 
may have been; but until this happen, 
no man can expect me to relinquisli them 
upon the mere authority of anotlicr; no 
man can expect, that with my reason 
unconvinced, I should abdicate iijiy own 
opinions because they run counter to 
those of another. What I have said has 
come pure and unadulterated from my 
heart and mind ; if the stream be foul, 

cleanse 
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cleanse the source; I would be among 
the most active in such a vork. These 
are the only grounds upon Which any 
man ought to i-esign his opinion. I will 
never advance any thing which has not 
the sanction of my most deliberate judg¬ 
ment at the moment; and wiieu Advanced, 
I uiil never apostatize, till a judgment 
as deliberate, and as cogent, lends its 
sanc|;ion likewise.” 

There was a solemn pause after'my 
father had ceased to speak. The iinpies- 
sive energy with which he"uttered the 
last words; the dignity that seemed to 
animate him as he avowed the intei^ritv 
of his principles, and the manly firmness 
with which he ivould maintain iht^a 
While appeared to him such as* he 
then thoiighl them, Conspired to produce 
ati eftcct that 1 had never witneBSed be¬ 
fore, II is brother hatl listenW With fi^ecl 
attention^ rai*ely intetl\iptltig'hiin; ana 
Sophia 6ftl*n efet h coftsciouB look of iscdf 

reproach 
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rcproach towards me my fatliet 

spoke of any consequences of erroneous 
ecliicatioii^ which ^le tliouglit might 
discerned in herself. For myself^ though 
I had often lieardite p^iindpal arguments 
before, and though I liad been accustomed 
to see them acted upon, from my infancy> 
j et I was sensibly affected by the regular 
discourse which I Imd heard, and which 
seemed to place before my mind, at one 
view, tl)e whole of what it had contem¬ 
plated at different intervals througli a 
series of years. I hope I did not listen 
fruitlessly, and that the lessons of wis- 
dom which I then lieurd, sunk deeply 
in my heart, and will ever be present to 
my thoughts when tlie occasions of my 
life may call for tlieir influence. After a 
considerable silence. Sir James observed, 
that lie had never before been led to con- 
sider several parts of education iu tbe 
light that he now did: he .rejoiced that 
his family were-yet young eitough to reap 

the 
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the benefit of his own enlarged ideas, and 
he trusted that when next his brother saw 
them, he would Qnd their practice in 
such conformity to his own precepts as 
would give him pleasure. 
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CHAPTER V. 

\\ IIEN 1 look back upon the period that 
I am now describing, and view the con* 
catenation of events that occurred, I am 
almost templed to believe that my father's 
mind was hallowed by one of those mys¬ 
terious visions whi^di, it is thought, God 
sometimes permits to man as he approxi¬ 
mates to the goal that terminates his 
earthly career. But why am I called upon 
to recount what revives the grief that has 
slumbered, and renews the pangs that 
liad decayed ? Oh! ye who have known 
what it is to lose a parent who was en¬ 
deared to you by every tie of nature, 
reason, and affection, pity me. , 

It was but two days after the conver¬ 
sation which I have just narrated, that my 
father was seized, suddenly, while sitting 
at breakfast, witli a diliquium which alarm¬ 
ed us with the belief that he was then 

deafk 
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dead. Terror was upon me, and in the 
moment of greatest need I was unable to 
act. My uncle did wkat I could not 
He dispatched a servant for medical as¬ 
sistance, and be bad my father removed 
ftom the ground, on which he had fallen, 
to a couch. He vv'^as breathless. I stood 
and gazed upon him with an unmoved 
look. .Tears were denied me. They 
Would have been a blessing, but I could 
shed none. One only thought possessed 
iny mind. Tile servants came in and out; 
Scpliia, my uncle, addressed me. 1 had 
no pOM^r of speech or of observation. 
My father lay motionless before me with 
clenched hands and dbtorted counte¬ 
nance. The blood issued from his nos- 

I 

trils: I stanched it with my handkerchief, 
and ki.s«:cd the lips that were clammy with 
perspiration. I held that dear band in 
mine that had always been extended to 
me with a smile of love when we n et in 
the morning, and when vve parted at 
flight. It was now insensible. 

A physician 
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A physician arrived, and by the appri- 
cation of stimulants fee^estored my fa¬ 
ther to sense and motion. When I saw 
this, I was atopce relieved; I threw my¬ 
self upon my knees by his side, and wept 
a flood of tears. He was not dead’; and 
hope rekindled her torch, soon to be ex¬ 
tinguished for ever. 

My father was ordered to be conveyed 
to bed, and there to be kept undisturbed. 
It was done, and it became my office to 
Watch his sliihibers and to minister to his 

A i 

wants. I was jealous of my prerogative 
and insisted that no other hand might 
tend him. In me, it was a duty and a 
pleasurein others It coujd 911 ly be an 
office: and I knew how much it would 
add to my father^s comfort (as far as hu¬ 
man assiduity can add comfort to itlic bed 
of sickness) to have me constantly'*about 
him. 

’ ‘ ^ 

I feared t6 enquire, because! feared to 

know, the nature of*liis complaint. % 
preferred that vague and uncertain hope 

which 
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which could be extracted from ignorance, 
to the perils that might wait upon know* 
ledge. I easily believed in what I 
wished. I found a thousand sources of 
consolation. I found them in his age, 
in the temperance of his life, in the uti¬ 
lity and virtue of his cliaracter. I strove 
to hide from myself the frail tenure of 
human existence. I wished to forget the 
truth of the poet, ‘‘ Death's shafts fly 
thick,and to believe, that some immu¬ 
nity was granted to the being on \vhose 
existence the happiness and welfare of 
many rested. How sweet are the illusions 
that minister peace to a troubled miricl. 
I would not rob a poor moiltuer of his 
comfort, though it ii^ere built upon the 
vainest expectation that ever mocked 
man ^ clesires: while it lasts, it has aH 
the relish of substantial bliss, arid too 
certain it is that its duration will not be 
long. God, in the fullness Of his mere}’', 
has given to the human mind that power 
of self-deception, by which, in the dread 
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of calamity, we are enabled to hide from 
ourselves its most painful features and 
to dwell only upon what breathes hope 
to the soul that sickens with fear. I ex« 
perienced this mercy largely. 

Several days had elapsed, afid I per¬ 
ceived nothing to alarm me. I observed, 
indeed, a progressive decay of bodily 
power, but I attributed that to the con¬ 
finement of a chamber, and trusted tliat 
he would regain his lost vigour, when he 
regained health sufficient to enable him 
to breathe the pure air of heaven. 

On the morning of 6th of October, 
1807 , I was roused from my bed by So¬ 
phia, who told me that my father wished 
to see me. I received the summons with¬ 
out alarm, for I had left hhn» on the 
preceding night, so evidently improved, 
that I anticipated nothing which was 
unfavourable. I hastened to his room, 
however, and found that nfy uncle \\\.s 
already there, and oisC of tl^ domestic^?. 
Spnie alarm now possessed me, and I 

hastily 
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hastily drew the bed curtain aside. My 
Either was lying on his back, with his 
hands clasped, and his eyes directed to* 
wards heaven. He seemed to me to be 
dying. When he saw me at the foot of 
the bed fie smiled with a most sweet af¬ 
fection, and lield out his hand towards 
me. Tliis unexpected act revived and 
cheered me. I seized the proffered hand 
and covered it wuth kisses. 1 enquired 
what chang-e had taken place; and when 
he attempted to speak, I perceived that 
his-voice was sensibly altered. He told 
me that he had fallen into a pleasant 
slumber after I had quitted him the pre* 
ceding night, but that he awoke from it 
under such feelings of body as alarmed 
him; “ alarmed me," said he, with so¬ 
lemnity, “ lest I should be called away 
ere 1 liad acquitted myself of imy last du¬ 
ties in this world. I immediately tang 
the bell, as* I wished to have you, and 
my brother, and my niece about me.” 

This was the first time he had ever in¬ 
timated 
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tiniated to me a suspicion that his death 

I 

was likely to happen, and the thobght 
of it overwhelmed me with anguish. I 
strove to conceal it, however, that I might 
not fill his mind with anxiety. I ex¬ 
pressed a fervent hope that the change 
might, perhaps, be beneficial in its con¬ 
sequences. My father made no reply 
but by a smile that expressed his doubt 
of what I said. 

The physician had been sent for, and 
he arrived soon after. I did not dare to 
ask his opinion, but waited, with trem¬ 
bling anxiety, the issue of events. In 
the course of the forenoon he expressed a 
wish to receive the sacrament; and after 
that solemn ceremony had been perform¬ 
ed, a holy and placid resignation seemed 
to possess })im. » 

Delusiop would now no Jonger.aid me. 
I was compelled to admit 
of wljat I dreaded, and : 
with agony upon the anticipation. I 
had an arduous task to sustain. My 
I. heart 


the probability 
ny mind dwelt 
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heart was bursting with grief, yet I la¬ 
boured to conceal that grief, lest I should 
distress the last moments of a parent; lest 
I should add bitterness to the last strug¬ 
gles of expiring nat&re. How I acquitted 
myself I scarcely recollect. 

Towards evening he beckoned me to 
^ his bed sidei and when I sat down he 
thus addressed me: 

** It would ill become me, my child, 
to conceal from you, at a moment like 
this, an event which I feel must take 
place, It is the will of God that I should 
be taken from you. To his dispensations 
let us submit with holy confidence.. He 
has granted to me a length ofthat 
haabeen sufficient to .^e ^ouj^rrived at 

that age which cannot called helpless; 

_ ' * * 

and I hope he has so blest my endea¬ 
vours, tliat your mind is furnished; with 
principles which will secure you.frpm the 
paths of error. He hath graciously^ rper- 
mitted me to leave you in circumstances 
of temporal welfare, which .will secure 

you 
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you from the temptations of poverty, and 
enable you to dispense blessings to those 
who may need your aid. These are mer¬ 
cies which we ought to feel, and feeling, 
to acknowledge with humble gratitude. 
Where much is given, let us not repine 
that something is denied. 

To your uncle I have committed you 
for protection, till you shall obtain (if 
yoTi ever obtain) that better protectioa 
which a prudent marriage will bestow. 
But in ihdX Qne step, in that step which 
involves so vast a portion of human hap¬ 
piness, let me exhort you to proceed with 
deliberation. ' Of the utmost possible ' 
misery, a^d of the utmost possible hap¬ 
piness, marriage i^ equally the source. 

It distributes neither unmixed, but the 

. ^ 

proportions rest with ourselves. 1 would 
not have you expect unearthly bliSli in an 
earthly connection. Prepsire yourself for 
that fluctuation of comfort which must 

I 

F ' 

be expected to arise, wh^ its source is 
not wholly within yourself. Do not let 
1-2 I desire, 
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ifcsire, caprice, or habit, govern you in 
a procedure, whicli, once ended, can 
rarely be remedied. Neither decide up¬ 
on the mere^ dictates of the reason, with* 
out any participation of the heart. It is 
a unjon which should rest upon the 
former, but must be embellished by the 
latter. 

“ If,'’ continued he, nature would 
permit me, I could wish to say much 
upon this subject* I did not look to be 
so early called away, and therefore I had 
neglected to fortify your mind upon so 
essential a point. But, in the midst af 
life we are in death: who shall rejoice in 
the vigour of his days, and to him¬ 
self, thus will I do lo morrow? Who 
shall build his hopes of this world, 
even upon the firmest foutidations of the 
woild? Ob, my child, let not my de¬ 
parture be without instruction to you. 
When I awoke on that morning, in 
which it pleased God to lay the hand of 
deatl^iieavily upon me, I arose, flushed 

I with 
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with high hopes, and full with futurity. 
Many were the things that I promised to 
myself to perfornV; tnany were the de¬ 
lights that I anticipated ; and many Were 
the sclienies that I projected. Where are 
they now ? They are passed and gone, 
as the shadow of man that departeth 
witli the evening sun. Let the solemn 
lesson sink deep into your heart; and, in 
the gayest and most assured certainty of 
your days, remember, that the invisible 
arm of death may be raised to strike you 
to the dust.’* 

I could no longer contain my tears; 
they burst forth with audible expressions 
of my sorrow, and I threw myself, in an 
agony of grjief, upon the bed by my fa¬ 
ther, I embraced him, and wept most 
bitterly. I covered his parched p’ps with 
kisses, and could scarcely refram from 
impious murmurs at the decree of Provi¬ 
dence. In a short while my agitation 
subsiaed, and I looked towards my father. 
He was calm and colleoted. No pertur¬ 
bation 
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bation was visible in his countenance. 
The cares of this world were incapable of 
reaching him. He gently chid me, and 
strove to fill my mind with topics of con¬ 
solation. I listened with reverence: alas! 
I could not obey. He resumed the for¬ 
mer conversation. 

‘‘ The happiness of marriage, has not,” 
said he, “a more determined foe than 
suspicion. And, indeed, by suspicion 
we cause the evils which we dread. Sus¬ 
picion produces coldness, hatred, and al¬ 
most every malignant passiom But it 
can never find entrance into the bosom 
that is filled with love towards its olyect. 
I remember, when 1 was first xn^ried to 
your mother, I became acquainted with 
Sir Edward Carleton, whose wife was the 
most accomplished and most interesting 
female f ever saw. At the period of my 
acquainta^ice she was the mother of four 
children. I became much attached to her, 
as you have often heard me say : but in 
no manner unworthy of a man, a Christian, 


or 
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or a husband. Your mother knew me, 
loved me, and trusted me: and a connec¬ 
tion, that would have embittered the life 
of almost any other persons, proved to us 
a source of unmixed felicity. Lady Carle- 
ton became her dearest friend, and her 
husband became mine; we resided un¬ 
der the same roof, and passed our days 
in peaceful retirement and mutual kind¬ 
ness. My comfort was disturbed only 
by one circumstance; and that was the 
opportunity which was thus presented 
to the depraved and idle part of mankind, 
to insinuate the criminality of my con¬ 
nection with 'Lady Carleton. It .did not 
indeed, disturb me much; for I had al¬ 
ways l%rned to rest satisfied with consci¬ 
ous innocence. I had a friend too, who 
used a friend’s freedom, atid ren^onstrated 
with me upon the subject, in^a letter, 
which I have preserved,? as well as the 
reply irhich I wrote to it.” 

Here he paused for a moment; and 
then directed me to a particular drawer in 

h:s 
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his bureau: where, he said, I should find 
a packet, which he desired me to bring 
him. 1 did sq, and when he had slightly 
examined it, he put it into i^yhands. 

I find,*' said he that I;have incor¬ 
porated my friend’s letter with my own. 
The name of that friend was Hamilton. 
Our acquaintance began at college : and 
v/hen he was seven and twenty he obtain¬ 
ed a situation in India, where he fell a 
victim to the climate. I loved him very 
tenderly, for he had an excellent heart, 
and a very superior mind. He differed 
much from iiie, at that time. He had 
less enthusiasm of character. In looking 
over that paper in your hand, I perceive 
some things which 1 should not now so 
strongly insist upon : not because I think 
them wro,ng, but because they are too 
violently opposed to the established opi¬ 
nions of society. I have learned, fi'om 
experience, that if we would beha[^.y,we 
must submit to opinion, even though, as 
Sir Thomas Browne has observed, it 

“ rifles 
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“ rides upon the neck of reason,” You 
may read that paper hereafter, and consi¬ 
der it as the legacy of a departed fatlier. 
It contains much of what I consider as 
essential to happiness in tlie marriage 
state; and where youthful ardour, and 
strong feelings, may have propelled me 
into extravagance, you will know how 
to appreciate it. Upon many of the 
maxims, there laid down, I acted; and 
man never yet enjoyed higher or more 
permanent felicity than I enjoyed, in my 
union with your dear mother: a union 
about to rc-commence, never, never more 
to be dissolved.” 

My uncle and Sophia now entered the 
room; and while the latter affectionately 
strove to console me, her father was en¬ 
gaged in conversation witli lii^ brother 
respecting some arrangements of his tem¬ 
poral concerns as connected with nn self. 
It was a solemn, a heart-rending scene ; 
and Sir James was deeply afflicted. When 
this last trial of my fathers resignation 

was 
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was passed, lie signified a wish to sleep, 
and they quitted the chamber. I remain¬ 
ed ; for, no persuasion or entreaty could 
remove me from the post I had assigned 
myself My father contfinued to sleep 
till towards midnight. 

How tranquil was bis slumber ! Pain 
and sorrow were then vanquished, and 
what was mortal in him, obtained short 
respite. Oh sleep! most merciftil, when 
yM" descend upon the eye-lids of the 
sidfifering! 

What a solemn awe steals^ over the 
mind when surrounded by sickness, 
night, and silence! Thought, driven in¬ 
wards, searches deeply into our hearts, 
and unfolds a thousand hopes and fears 
which dwell, unnoticed, ^i^hite the World s 
passing scenes, ita noise,- its gaiety, and 
tumult, court the sight; When we ab¬ 
stract ourselves from our fellow-crea¬ 
tures ; when we estimate our passions 
and their aim ; when we think on all the 
disappomtmei>ts of the past, and all the 

hopes 
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hopes of the future; when we recollect, 
(and in such moments who can escape 
the recollection?) the obscure depravities 
of our nature, the unacted vice that fes¬ 
ters in our bdsoms, the unseen corrup¬ 
tions of thought, and the secret deeds of 
guilt that have escaped the world’s eye, 
what terror, and sorrow, and liumiliation 
possess us. The applause on which we 
have fed with such grateful luxury; the 
opinion which we have bought with such 
seeming virtue; the excellence that has 
been gratuitously assigned us, lose all 
their charms, and in the silence of medi¬ 
tation stand before u$, as accusers; for, 
we know how much we deserve, and how 
much has been given to us from error. 
But the mortification that we endure will 
be useful, if it impel us to the ^quisitioii 
of higher virtue, which may justify, to 
ourselves^ the reputation we enjoy. 

These were the thoughts tliat occupied 
my mind as I sat and watched his slum¬ 
bers, and inwardly prayed to heaven to 

spare 
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Spare his days. Vain, perhaps, impious 
prayer. Why should we cherish the pre-^ 
sumptuous hope, that a perfectly just 
and wise Being, will do that from entreaty 
which would not be done Without ? 

When my father awoke, he found his 
brother sitting by his side, to whom he 
expressed a grateful sense of God’s mercy 
iis permitting him to depart from this 
wodd wid) all his faculties perfect, and 
unchaturbed by much bodily pain. He 
si'iu he felt much relieveAby the sleep 
he ihia ei)ja\ed; “ yet/* added he, look- 
ir^; at my uncle, and placing 





ui^oh iiis heart, “ I feel here a 


seuuatiui: that tells me uiv.trial will soon 



-■» 


t r James expressed a hope that he 
might be,,wrong, and that heavCii would 
yet spare him to the world and to his 
family. 

“ I scarcely wish it,” replied my fa¬ 
ther, with a tremulous, subdued voice, 
which tpld how the feelings of the man 

and 
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and the pai'eiit were struggling with the 
resignation and the piety of the Christian. 

I have communicated to you all that I 
wished respecting my aiFdirs and my be¬ 
loved child, and I am devoutly tliankful 
to Providence that he has permitted you 
to be with me at this time. It relieves 
my mind from much anxiety. Death 
has no terrors for me now.’’ He paused 
for a moment, and then added, with fer¬ 
vour, ‘‘ Were I, my brother, to tell you 
all rny thoughts, upon this so dreaded 
subject, you would think me an enthu¬ 
siast Alafel and who would not wish for 
that enthusiasm which enables us to look 
with smiles upon an event so calculated 
to excite our .strongest tenors? The 
peace of virtue and the peace of enthu¬ 
siasm, differ only in degree, JLlie good 
man, without fervour of character, 
trembles, lest the measure of his piety 
be .found wanting; and the calm that 
should spring from innodcnce is troubled 

and 
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and obscured by the clouds of ^veakness 
and apprehension. It requires, indeed, 
some fortitude of mind to enable a man 
to remain self-satisfied: but a fearful 
Christian is a melancholy object. Though 
the Deity be a just, yet he is a merciful 
judge; and justice, tempered by mercy, 
h^lf smiles upon the errors of mankind. 
Surely, from that breast which is consci¬ 
ous of no deliberate act of wickedness, of 
no enormous villainy, of no continued 
course of iniquity, fear ought to be banish¬ 
ed ;he who has livedsuch a lifein this world, 
as permits no mail to lift the finger of re¬ 
proach or accusation against him, may 
hope for the blessings of eternity, even 
though his goodness have not been perpe¬ 
tual, nor his aberrations few. This is a 
consciousness so closely inwoven with 
every feeling of my heart, that it would 
cheer me in the bitterest agonies of mor¬ 
tal dissolution, and make me long to 
throw off this fleshy investment which 

hides, 
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hides, from wy view,- glories;- unknown, 
glories, beyond the r^ach^ of man’s migh¬ 
tiest conipTeheusioii/*. - : 

Again he paused:t an unwonted fire 
animated'his'^eyes^ a glow of hispiration 
ilwelt upon his countenance: and with 
upcast looks he exclaimed— 

Heavens a moment must that 
be, when the-last flutter expires upon our 
lips! What a chapel . Tell me, ye 
sages, tell me, ye. divines, ye wlio are 
deepest read 

what new >VO)^born? What 

new being dp ^ receive? r Whither has 
that spark, that: unseen, that uncompre- 
liended intelligence, fled? Look upon 
the cold,, livid, ghastly carcase, that lies 
before you ! I'bat was but a shell, a gross 
and earthly covering, which Iteld, for 
awhile, the immortal essence that has now 
left it. Left it, to range, perhaps, through 
illimitable space, to receive new capaci¬ 
ties of delight, new powers«^f perception, 
new glories of beatitude. Ten thousand 

fancies 
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fancies rush upon my mind as it now con¬ 
templates the awful moment between life 
and death. It is a moment big with imagi¬ 
nation’s greatest hopes and fears; it is the 
consummation that clears up all mystery, 
resolves all doubt, which removes contra¬ 
diction and destroys error. Great God ! 
wliat a flood of rapture, may, at once, 
burst upon the departed soul 1 The un¬ 
clouded brightness of the celestial regions, 
the pure existence of ethereal beings, the 
solemn secrets of nature, may be divulg¬ 
ed: the immediate unity of the past, 
the present, and the future: strains of 
unimaginable harmony, forms of impe¬ 
rishable beauty, may suddenly burst up¬ 
on the delighted senses, and bathe them 
in measureless deligTit. The mind is lost 
in a wilderness of gladness as she con¬ 
templates it, and dares not turn from the 
heavenly vision to one so gloomy, so tre¬ 
mendous as tlie departure of the wicked. 
Human fancy shrinks back appalled, and 
hope and charity whisper tuthe bleeding- 

heart 
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lieart, that there, where all mercy is, 
there will be forgiveness.” 

These were the last words he spoke* 
After he had uttered them, he sunk back, 
exhausted with the effort he had made, 
and remained breathing gently, till at 
last, nature hastening to a close, he ex¬ 
pired, without a struggle, in my arms. 







CHAP. VI. 

I WILL not dwell upon the painful recol¬ 
lection of all that happened after my fa¬ 
ther’s death, nor attempt to describe the 
grief that possessed me for the loss of 
such a parent. His obsequies were per¬ 
formed with that decent respect to his 
memory which satisfied the wishes of 
those that survived him, without neglect^ 
ing his peculiar desire that no ostentation 
or vain parade should accompany his 
body to its interment. He had always 
spoken with displeasure of funereal pomp, 
as calculated rather to gratify the pride 
of the living than to honour the memory 
of tlic dead: and he further disapproved 
of it, 51s diminishing that solemn awe 
wliich ought to be felt by every one who 
assists at, or who beholds the solemniza¬ 
tion of the rites that are paid to shrouded 
mortalitv'. 


His 
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Ills dealli caused an unusual sensation 
in tlie neighbourhood. As he lived be¬ 
loved, so he died lamented. In him his 
equals had lost the friend, the companion, 
and the gentleman: wliilc the poor be¬ 
wailed the loss of their guardian, their 
benefactor, and tlieir master. It was a 
mournful, and yet a pleasing spectacle, 
»o behold the groupe of young and old, 
unde and female, that was assembled in 
the church-yard, to pay the testimony of 
tlicir tears to tlie virtues of the deceased. 
yy/et/ had lost what accident might again 
supply: but / had lost a father. 

I had often been led to admire, but 
never till now, did I feel so forcibly, the 
solemn grandeur of our burial service; it 
is a beautiful and affecting composition : 
il is sublime and pathetic: fult of dig¬ 
nity, full of solemn ideas. No* person 
can hear it read, either in the church of 
over the grave, without feeling his heart 
most powerfully moved; no person can 
attend the ceremonies of inhumation, 
M S wdth 
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with all their gloomy pomp before him, 
and not turn a pensive thoiighfc towards 
his own mortality, and the narrow bed 
that awaits him. 

r am fond of these ceremonies. The 
melancholy tolling of a bell would draw 
me aside sooner than all the gay trillings 
of music. I love to follow a funeral, and 
pause at e^ ery step, and lay each accent 
that it speaks close upon my heart. I 
love to hold some mouldering bone 
within my hand, and knit it with its 
bjcthren, and dress tlicm up, in fancy, 
with mortal, perishable beauty ; to invest 
the loathsome ruin with grace and 
charms; to give it dignity and excellence, 
and love. 

I have stood, I know not how often, 
lost in *'lhcse imaginations, till I have 
given sncli earthly lustre to this, my 
fancy moulded form, that I have sighed 
to press it to my heart, and breathe into 
It a kindred lile. But then, I have 
thought on what I lield; and I^have lifted 

up 
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Mp m}' eyes and looked upon the beings 
tliat surrounded me, gifted with lite and 
sense and motion, and turned them again 
upon the heaped dust that lay scattered^ 
at my feet, thick with intermingled 
bones, and a cold shudder has crept across 
me. Even such, methought, are they \ 
Can it be that these creatures whom 
we behold so lovely, moving round us, 
are compounded of such vile materials r 
Are they really thus charming ? or is it 
we are cheated by a purblind sight which 
Providence has kindly given us ? Oh ! 
tliink, that the fairest form which nature 
ever wove, or fancy garnished in her 
gayest mood; that the eye which beams 
with heaven fraught fire, the clieek that 
glows with vermil lustre, the shape that 
glides ill easy majesty along, tJie voice 
whose music tones dwell sweetly on the? 
ear, think that tliesc will moulder into 
dust, will become part of that earth we 
tread upon, will look horrible in the eye, 
will oftend, by nauseous stench, the sense 

of 
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of smell. These thoughts have conu' 
across my mind at such moments, and I 
have mourned the glaring vanity of man, 
*who builds his castle of delight on sucli 
foundations; who struts along, poorly 
proud of a frail tenement, whose glittering 
surface shines but on a summer’s day, 
and will shew a mournful sight in sick-^ 
ness, age, and death! The mouldering 
earth has dropped from my unconscious 
hands, and I have followed the slowly 
moving crowd to where the new made 
grave yawns for its food. There an 
awful silence prevails; the minister per- 
forms the last, solemn rites; the earth 
sounds hollow on the coffin, as he pro¬ 
nounces the words ashes to ashes,’’ and 
dust to dustthe mourners gather 
round to.ivie\v, once more, the dull abode 
oftlieir.departed friend or relative: per¬ 
haps a mother looks on with streaming 
eyes; perhaps a husband sees there the 
earthly close of all that filled his heart 
with rapture, or rendered life a boon 

worth 
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worth keeping; perhaps, a lover weeps 
over a beloved mistress, her blossom wi¬ 
thered ere the flower was blown. Oh! 
with what feelings must they behold the 
cold and reckless wretch throw in the 
human earth which seems, for ever, to 
shut out hope and comfort from their 
hearts ! 

All these mingled sensations occupy 
my mind whenever I behold this spec¬ 
tacle : what then must have been their 
degree when doomed to witness it as an 
orphan; when doomed to see a father's 
loved remains given to the silent se** 
pulchre, never more to be beheld by 
me, till we shall meet again in union 
everlasting, in God’s eternal mansion? 
Let me escape the recollection, for even 
yet it fills me with anguish. ^ 
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CHAP, VIL 

It was the earliest solace I received, after 
my father’s death, to read the paper 
which he had put into my hands in his 
last moments. 1 found it, such as he 
had described it, a letter from himself to 
his friend, partly in vindication, and 
partly supporting the dignity and effi¬ 
cacy of human virtue ^vhen it really ex¬ 
ists in the heart. Perhaps, had he read 
it through at the time he entrusted it to 
me, he would have felt that in some of 
his positions he assumes, as a principle, 
a greater moral purity than is usually 
to be found in mankind, and conse¬ 
quently,*' that the liberty which might 
be inn(^xious]y enjoyed by one, would 
prove a bane in the hands of another. My 
father, drawing all his maxims from his 
own bosom, reasoned, I fear, without an 
adequate recollection of man in general. 

Yet 
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Yet the picture which he delineates is 
surely a snblin^.e one : and though it were 
wholly unattainable by us, it merits to 
he regarded as a model to which all 
should strive to assimilate themselves. 
These considerations have induced me 
to transcribe his letter into this volume, 
without any other comment tlian what 
has been alrcaciy given : its history I 
have detailed, and its arguments there¬ 
fore, can be duly appreciated ad homi- 
nem. What else it nniy contain, will be 
approved or condemned, as all moral 
notions are, according to the peculiar 
opinions of those who read, 

LETTER, 

I CANNOT help recurring to tlic subject 
of} our last letter, and in propQrtion as 
I view it calmly I am additionally 
vinced that the principles it coiitaius arc 
false. When I first read it I M^as moved 
to anger, and the reply I wrote bore 

evident 
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evident marks of the emotion it excited. 
It appeared to me full of the frigid de* 
clamation of a cold, calculathig heart; 
it breathed the very language of apathy, 
and as if meant as a contrast to the tumul* 
tuous state of my own mind, it seemed to 
be the calm cfFiisions of tlie most perfect 
indiiference; a sort of temperate serenity 
pervaded every line of it, I knew that 
your natural character was not composed 
of such quiescent materials, and I had 
repeatedly experienced tiic kindling ar* 
dour with which vour bosom caught the 
feelings that agitated my own. I was 
utterly unable to conceive what motive 
could induce you to display such a vex-, 
ing stoicism on the present occasion. If^ 
j^ou have ever known what it is to have 
your heprt bursting with emotion; to 
turn with eagerness to some friend or 
relative where you may discharge the op¬ 
pressive burden, and, when the excited 
feelings arc ranging through your bosom> 
with warmth, with energy, with resistless 

force 
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force, to be repulsed by a cold averted 
mien, or answered with some common* 
place, senseless observation; if you have 
ever known what it is to endure the glow 
of passion, the mingled indignation, 
rage, contempt that fill your soul at 
that moment, you may then conceive 
what my feelings Avere when I read your 
letter. I wished to believe it deception, 
I tried to discover some hidden purpose 
of merriment. I longed to detect some 
concealed irony that might relieve me 
from the torturing belief that it was 
serious. But it was in vain. I read it, 
and I re-read it; I was compelled, spite 
of my most ardent wishes, to admit the 
unwelcome truth, and the repl)' 1 wrote 
was only a very subdued transcript of 
the sensations that tore my miiic^ Since, 
I have become more calm ; and though 
I have had no explanation from you, I 
have enabled myself to consider it with 
the c6olnes$ of dispassionate reason* To 
the utmost of my power I have com¬ 
manded 
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nianded to silence the passions that pos« 
sessed niy bosom, and I have meditated 
upon the ideas contained in your letter 
with all the equity, with all the equa¬ 
nimity of an impartial judge; and having 
done so, I cannot, indeed I ought not, 
to abstain from communicating the re¬ 
sults that have taken place with regard 
to mvself. 

I will quote your own words, that the 
imperfection of memory may leave no 
room for cavilling or misconception. 

I wish I could participate, my dear 
friend,” you say, “in the happiness you 
have so glowingly depicted. It has not, 
indeed, often happened that any joys 
known by you have been sueh as could 
** find no responsive chord in my own 
“ heart;, why it is so at present admits, 
“ perhaps of an easy solution. V am 
“ less accustomed blindly to resign my- 
“ self to the impulse of my feelings ; I 
consider tliem as subordinate to my 
“judgment, and 1 always wish the 

“ sanction 
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** sanction of my reason to attend tlu it 
** movements. 1 am not, as you know^ 
incapable of experiencing the warmest 
emotions; but*, in order that they may 
be permanent, I look to their pro- 
priety. I am well aware there is a clis- 
sonance in one part of our character, 
** though the pleasing unison of all tlie 
“ other parts has hitherto produced siiel* 
“ a general harmony, that this single dfs- 
cord has never become predominant. 
“ You arc more impassioned than myscif 
“ Hurried away, in every instance, by tlie 
impetuosity of your feelings, you have 
frequently had occasion|p|0 repent that 
you iicfflect to deliberate before vou 
‘‘ act. What seems eligible to you for 
“ the present moment is enough; you 
“ never push your enquiries bt^^ ond it. 
“ A restlessness of disposition too, the 
‘‘ necessary consequence of this iinpelu- 
“ osity of feeling, impels you constantly 
“ to seek variety: to escape from the mo- 
“ notony of perpetually recurring events. 

“ This 
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” This forms a conspicuous part of youf 
“ character; and I confess, in my esti- 
matioii, it is not an enviable part; it 
may produce, as certainly it does, oc- 
“ casional interesting situations, to which 
“ the man of dull uniformity must be a 
** stranger; it may also afford you op- 
portunities for action that serve to call 
“ forth sensations that would otherwise 
lie dormant; but it produces also such 
an incertitude of character, it creates 
such a perennial liability to error, it 
exposes you to such constant danger, 
resulting from perpetual novelty of sitii- 
ation, thaHJl^could almost say the evils 
of such a temperament greatly exceed 
the advantages. Be that, however, as 
it may, I consider myself as diametri- 
Cfilly /opposite to you in this respect; 
“ but do not, my dear friend, imagine I 
•• state this discrepancy in order to vaunt 
its excellence: alas! 1 owe it more to 
‘V accident and the early situation in 
which I was placed, than to principle 
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or an\ meritorious exertions of self- 
“ govcrnnicnt: however, it enables me 
' sometimes to be more truly your friend, 

* than I could perliaps otherwise be, were 
1 more conformably adapted to your- 

* self; 1 become a sort of neutral power; 

* a balance, to prevent tlie ascendancy of 

* your intlammablc particles; it makes 
‘ me, as it were, your Mentor, by giving 
‘ me the sedate gravity of years, without 
‘ their morose petulance. You see 
‘ how candidly I have assigned my own 
‘ part. May no future difficulties lender 

* the assumption Ominous! ^ 

“ Have you duly appreciated your 

* present situation? Are you aware of 
‘ the probable consequences that may 

* follow ? Are you sensible of the in- 
‘ evitable dangers attendant upon the 
^ further progress of the passion that 

* seems already entirely to occupy you? 

* I fear this is an enquiry you have to- 

* talify omitted; if so, let me perform 

^ your 
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your duty, and shew you the path you 
are treading. 

‘‘ She is a wife and a mother—what 
an absurdity! You are cherishing a 
“ passion that must be aimless or crimi- 
nal; the latter in your breast, it can 
“ never be; and the former is unworthy 
of a wise man. If you seek merely to 
“ pass a few vacant hours; if you wish 
“ only to amuse yourself by trifling with 
a sprightly, inteirsting woman, and to 
flatter your vanity by being thought 
“ worthy of her notice, 1 could forgive 
** even such frivolous motives, for they 
are almost natural to man. I will u’o 
“ a step further. Admitting Julia to be 
“ that interesting, that amiable character 
you describe her, (and I know the vi- 
gour of your judgment too well to 
“ doubt the accuracy of your delineation) 
** I can suppose it perfectly consistent 
“ that you should feel a solid and ho- 
** nourable friendship for her. Virtue 

should 
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^ should always obtain our regard and rc- 
‘ spect; and, in a mind like yours, virtue 
' and merit united to female attractions^ 
would, I very well know, need no 
“ other advocate. But your letters to me 
‘ bespeak neither of these allowable si- 
‘ tuations. They are the impassioned 
‘ offspring of an ardent affection; they 
‘ breathe all the fire of newly-kindled 
‘love. Am I right? I fear so. Yes, 
‘ my friend, I fear so; and this fear 
‘ springs from the most tender regard 
‘ to your happiness and honour. You 
' see I am becoming serious. In your 
‘ breast love must be an angel or a die- 
‘ mon; it can know no medium ; it cau 
‘ never be a tame, nerveless passion, 
‘ built upon cool systematic calculations. 

Once admitted, it can be expe^ed only 
‘ by some passion still more violent and 
‘ less amiable. This would be the ca^c 
‘ where its object is perfectly legitimate, 
and' its feelings flow in the most even 
cli^nnel. What must it be when equivo- 
cal ill its origin, and more than equivo- 
^ N ‘^cal 
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cal in the propriety of its application ? 
A thousand obstacles are preparing 
to thwart it; ten thousand situations 
“ will arise to agonize it; and it will be 
‘‘ denied the sweet consolation of com- 
plaint, for where can you turn? Beware 
** too the obtrusion of such thoughts, 
and such desires as may sully its 
boasted purity. The path of human 
“ aifection is devious, and the con- 
“ fines of vice and virtue border so 
closely, that the most vigilant attention 
“ is sometimes betrayed. Upon this 
head, however, I confess I am little 
“ anxious, so well acquainted I am 
with the principles that sway you. 

“ But what return can you expect ? 
“ Here seems to me all the difficulty and 
all the danger. Both situated the 
same, what have you to proffer, what 
‘‘ have you to receive? Oli, my friend ! 
madness itself could not err as you do. 
You are chasing a phantom whose glit- 
tcringform may, for awhile, delight you; 
V but, like Pygmalion, you will sigh ere 

** long 
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long to atiimate the airy shadow. Here 
is the gulph that awaits you. Could 
“ you retnain stationary, it would be 
well; but that is not the nature of 
** human passion ; it advances to a cer- 
tain point with steady steps, and then 
“ recedes; the time of approximation is 
your danger; I foresee you will proceed 
“ to such a length that to go on will be 
“ agony, to return impossible. But, my 
friend, every step in this path is— 
what? I dare not say ; use your rea- 
“ son and judge. Julia you say is amia- 
hie, nay more, in her manners. Are you 
the man upon whom such manners 
** can operate coldly? She has hea*d the 
“ declaration of your affection. Can 
‘‘ such a declaration come from your 
“ breast, and not convey with it^a very 
large portion of a warm and feeling 
heart? and was there ever yet a man 
“ of stjrong and generous character, of 
“ a liberal and enthusiastic mind, who 
maefe that sacrifice upon the shrine of 
X beauty 
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** beauty and of virtue, who did not hope 
an equal reiiirn. Is not even the veiy 
** circumstance of its being oflered on the 
** one side the strongest impulse to its 
being given on the other; and if so, 
what is it you are doing my friend ? 
“ I know not how to s|)eak with suf- 
“ ficient delicacy on the subject; how 
to find words that may communicate 
my ideas without pain to you. Were 
I to condemn the intercourse it would 
not be from bigotry, or from a weak 
“ attachment to established rules that 
“ have more of piety than of sense in them. 
‘‘ But I shrink from countenancing it, 
because the probabilities of its felicity 
“ are so strongly against it ; because in 
“ itself it is a connexion which, in the 
broaO interpretations of society, may 
“ cover you both with vexation. In 
your breasts it may exist pure, but 
“in the breasts of thousands it would be 

t 

“ stained with crime; nor can com- 
“ pletely satisfy myself, that under any 

“ shape 
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shape it can he vindicated. Perhaps 1 

am old-fashioned, but I confess that in 

my estimation, marriage ought to place 

“ a bar between the sexes v hich should 

not be o’erleaped ; she wlio atteihpts 

to unite the c haracters of single and 

wedded life, attempts to confound the 

eternal propriety of things, and she 

“ will often perhaps look back upon the 

“ undertaking with unavailing sorrow. 1 

“ could wish them to be for ever distinct, 

** as I am convinced domestic peace and 

“ virtue can flow from such unity 

alone; I would not impose harsh and 

“cynical restrictions; I desire only to 

“ maintain the necessary divisions of so- 

% 

“ ciety iinintVinged. 1 can, indeed, ea- 
“ sily believe that the very singularity 
“ (as you view it) of this connection, 
“ its romantic natuie would be an.addi- 
“ tional motive to you for cherishing it 
“ You are fond of paradoxes, and this is 
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ideas with the following sentiment of 
a churchman and a moralist ? , 

* All behaviour which is designed^ or 

* which knowingly tends to captivate the 

* affection of a married xvoman^ is a bar-* 

* barons intrusion upon the peace and virtue 

* 9^ ^ though it fall short of 

* adultery* Kemembcr, I do not myself 
coincide with the unlimited assertion 
contained in this sentence. 

“ But there is another danger, still 
“ diflferent, and yet nearer, that strikes 
‘‘me. Julia is married. Are you ac- 
“ quainted with her liusband r No, 
“ Do you know his temper, the libera- 
“ lity of his mind, his character ? No, 
“ Are you prepared to encounter the 
“ construction which he may put upon 
“ an eyeiit of tliis kind occurring during 
“ his absence ? aiid*^ how would you re-- 
“ concile it to your conscience, to your 
“ heart, should the jealousy of an ardent 
love be exgited, and you behoj,d your- 

^ self 
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** selt the unintentional ravager of a do- 
“ niestic peace that bloomed so sweetly 
ere you intruded? If you behold mi- 
sery, discontent, sorrow^ ipiniug an^ 
guish, and perhaps death, the iconse* 
quence of these, flowing from a cause 
which originated with yourself; and 
Julia, whom now you prize so highly, 
“ the victim of corroding grief; would 
you not turn away, racked with cure- 
“ less agony, and seek relief, it may be, 
in an act of desperation? Yet all this 
may happen; it is within the probabh 
‘^lilies of the most sober calculation. 
“ Oh, my friend ! I see you standing on 
a verge, w! ose awful height is hidden 
from you by ihe thick mist of passion 
“ that surroiiiuls you. I conjure, by the 
solemn boi^d of friendship and of love, 
** to pau^e. Do luit rashly dare a danger 
** whose eternal consequences you can- 
not dream of. This is not visionary; 
I have experience and sense on wy 
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Such are your admonitions and such 
your fears: that they spring from the 
most une^^ltivoeal motives I well know, 
and for th^^Aeir origin is worthy, I am 
the more inclined to treat them with re-* 
spect, and to shew why 1 cannot teach 
my conduct obedience to them. 

The reasons you assign, why, in the 
present instance, you cannot participate 
in the pleasure I have so glowingly de¬ 
picted, I believe to l)e just. I have 
long been aware of that one discord in 
our characters ; but, as you observe, the 
prevailing harmony has hitherto been so 
great, that its effect was lost. Often too 
have you told me how much I suffer my¬ 
self to be carried away by the feelings of 
the moment, and sometimes have pre¬ 
dicted jnost solemn and awe-inspiring 
consequences from it. I used to smite 
at you then, as I do now; for I was un¬ 
willing to believe that my reason could 
ever be so effectually blinded as td^leavc 
me at the mercy of these passion^ in 

mome**ts 
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moments of tri^ ^nd of danger. The 
power to resist must remain with me 
while I have the power to act; and though 
unbridled passion may carry me with 
greater velocity* I feel that it will hardly 
drive me further than other men. The 
race horse and the pad both start for the 
same goal; the one flies, the other creeps, 
but neither o’erleaps the boundary. I 
wish not to be coldly correct; it is an 
emasculated virtue. 

You insist, with alarming energy, 
upon our mutual situation; the stern 
complexion of your morality would inti¬ 
midate an ordinary mind; it would inti¬ 
midate even me, were I not prepared for 
it; had I not well considered and har¬ 
monized with my feelings those very ob¬ 
jections which you urge with s;^ch force. 
Yes, she is married! Yes, she is a mo¬ 
ther. What then? Does the human heart 
undergo a metamorphosis after the ritual 
cer^jjfiony of the church ? Is the ring* a 
nj^c circle, whose properties aie po¬ 
tent 
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lent enough to cohfound^all feeling, to 
hoodwink the mind, to corrupt the natu¬ 
ral sentiments of the bosom? Is there, 
in the words'Wife and husband, some in¬ 
visible spirit that piercea through our 
nature, and curdles the genial current of 
human affection ? Is the wide extended 
Jove, the sweet play of the heart, the 
general delight we take in our species, 
the natural emotions of the soul, are all 
these to vanish before the magical incan¬ 
tations of the altar? Are we to turn away 
from the world, and the world s con¬ 
cerns ; are we to crush the kindling 
warmth, to forego the most endearing in¬ 
tercourse of life, to tear from our hearts 
the sweet band of union that linked us 
to our kind, to choak up the living stream 
of rich delight that gives unfading ver¬ 
dure to the path of life; must we shrink 
back with fear and liorror, and well dis¬ 
ciplined disgust, from the mutual iiiter-r 
course of the sexes, without whicb this 
world were but a barren clesart, and^ its 

highest 
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highest pleasures.only sullen cares ? Must 
all this be done the moment two beings 
consent to strengthen tlie int^acy of a 
partial Connexion? It'is >4 vulgar and 
debasing idea, audit is degrading to the 
heart of man. . > . 

I know the import which the million 
attach to the word marriage. In the 
dictionary of the world it is an act which 
condemns the perpetrator to remedyless 
sorrow; which demands more horrid sa¬ 
crifices -than ever stained the sanguinary 
rites of savage deities; it is an act which 
calls upon us to renounce our dearest 
feelings, to cease to be human, to unfix 
the seated passions of our nature, and 
to supply their place by one sordid im¬ 
pulse, one groveling desire, one master 
principle. It is thus the world think; 
and hence the bitter curses of the en¬ 
thralled; hence the miseries of tijis state; 

> hence tlie infidelities; lienoe the exhorta- 
tioj^uf the moralist, the enquiries of the 
]^^osopber, the gibes and sarcasms of 

the 
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the satirist. Men have erected a false 
idol, and bowed to it; in the hearts of 
their cliildren they have propagated the 
faith that lias ipade themselves wretched; 
the goacls and stings of resistless appetite 
urge the victim onj and vvliere he seeks 
relief from one devouring aiip;uish, he 
finds a gulpli, a bott(.mless gulph of sor¬ 
row that he dreamed not of Hemmed in 
by the woiUis ojjinion, v\hicli here in- 
deed is bought witli drops of blood, with 
agonv iJiat knows no balm, he* bids his 
face assume deceitful smiles; and, taught 
a cunning task by sad necessity, he |)lays 
a guileful game, which ceases to be cri¬ 
minal, because it is universal: perhaps, 
indeed, a haughty mind, so trammelled, 
shakes oflf' the unworihy load, and spurns 
a servitude uhieh degrafles him; and 
what is his reward ? too often scorn, con* 
tempt, and fnfamy. 

This 
volts. 

dreai|£ here. 1 have sat and picti^^ed 

sudi 


is a picture at which, my soul re*^ 
Oh niy friend ! I have had gulden 
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such delights^—surely not beyond the 
grasp of human nature—and I have 
felt so keenly, the possibility of their 
existence, that ihy heart^a'^'sweJIecI with 
impatience to possess them. Marriage 
has appeared to me a deity of enchanting 
loveliness; her e^e effused the mildness 
of innocence, her tongue spoke the lan¬ 
guage of perfect hannony anti peace; 
her breast treasured up the liberal virtues, 
and her thouglits were spotless as the 
bosom of a summer sky ; her conduct was 
the visible language of her heart; her 
brow shewed no insulting taunt ; the 
mean passions of our nature never 
dimmed the lustre of her countenance ; 
her mind, generous as the hand of warm 
benevolence, disdained to harbour low 
suspicions, blushed to exact a j^rvilc de¬ 
votion, abhorred the foulness of jealousy; 
in her bosom dwelt enshrined the preci¬ 
ous pledge she had given at the altar; 
daily and hourly she turnetl to it, and 

r 

reyerenced its mandates; it was her 

' pride 
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pride, her happiness, her joy; In that 
bosom dwelt too, a living source of hu¬ 
man love, iv&ejace daited rays to. various 
points, as warm, as glowing, as those that 
centre now In one beloved object; but 
they wanted that nameless energy which 
then informed them* Conscious of pu¬ 
rity, she honoured the human heart too 
much to fix insidious doubts on all its 
movements; pleased to think nobly of 
the object she had selected for her espe¬ 
cial love, she delighted only to sec in it 
all that dignifies and elevates our nature: 
—oh, my friend, there is iny idol! I call 
upon you, upon the world, to do homage; 
discard the painted image that has so 
long deluded you: sec here a chaste 
and pure one: for myself I could kneel 
with unftigned devotion before a deity 
60 propitious to human happiness; I 
can do reverence to any thing that robs 
us of our vices, our prejudices, and .out 
errors, and gives us peace and viftlie in 
their stead* ' 
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But let .me be- more explicit I am 
deeply interested in this question: it has 
occupied my tlioughtar siirte I have had 
the power of thought I and I am anxious 
to be clearly understood^ because I Ixave 
already suffered some odium from my 
strict adherence to my own opinions 
upon it 

It is a low and sordid idea, that mar¬ 
riage ought to place a bar between the 
intercourse of the sexes; I mean between 
that intercourse which exists within the 
boundaries of personal contamination. 
The wish of such a restriction must have 
arisen, first, in the mind of some degrad-^ 
ed being, who drew his maxims of mo¬ 
rality from the corrupted volume of his 
own breast. Besides, it is demanding an 
impossibility; it is enforcing tlie necessity 
of systematical deception: it is torturing 
the heart with a perpetual conflict be¬ 
tween bigotted duty and unsophisticated 
naturcif What! docs the moral system 
su^n a complete revolution the mo- 
f meat 
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ment a priest has pronounced a few 
words; have we no ^yes‘5 are 

our sens4i \ob^cured; do cease - to be 
human ? If We are xibne 5f these; how 

* ^ r ^ 

then can we petfonri implies the 

existence of alt jB^fieve it not Though 
thousands may discharge this bitter task, 
yet, would they speak the. solemn lan¬ 
guage of truth, they would tell you that 
it has been a task of horror : tears would 
gush forth at the very recollection of 
what tliey had endured- Can it be other¬ 
wise while the selfish system is main¬ 
tained which appropriates human nature 
like the beast of the field, and chains, 
with despotic force, the sympathies of 
the heart? 


I own I am at a loss to conceive wlw 
this should bo so« The duties of 
married stale are of a plain and simple 
nature: they demand no extraordinary 
energy of character to fulfil. They are 
sometimes enough to occupy the lifeanest 
of oar fa^ilties; while the higheii arc 

‘ \ft 
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left undirected. Is the sphere of human 
alFcction necessarily so contracted that it 
can embrace only one object ? and muII 
it be said, that a married person is inca¬ 
pacitated from discharging the duties of 
his station, if he suffer a new passion to 
possess his heart ? It will be answered— 
yes : but they who answer thus, answer 
from the impulse of unworthy feelings. 

Why is marriage a state so proverbially 
unhappy, that even children learn to jeer 
it? Because it is set in opposition to 
nature. Men have hemmed it in with 
thorns and briars; they have, to a certain 
degree, disunited it from the world; 
every step within the pale, is agony; 
every step heyond, is inffimy, Suspi¬ 
cion, envy, jealousy, and all the rankling 
passions of little minds, rear their horrid 
crests in the van : behind, sorrow'/, tears, 
and anguish, walk au eternal round. In¬ 
justice too has laid her cruel hand upon 
it: man, as the lawgiver, has been leni¬ 
ent tcliimself; but he has been a sangui¬ 
nary tyrant to the other sex : he claims 
o exemptions 
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exemptions and immunities, which Ii^e 
denies to them; he disdains himself to 
wear the fetters he has, forged for his 
companion. 

Were I asked, what possible eonditiou 
could produce the greatest earthlij hap¬ 
piness to man, I should reply— marri¬ 
age. There is not, there cannot be, a 
state isuperior to it in this world. But 
for me, it must be diffeiently constitut¬ 
ed to what it now is. Discard the re¬ 
straints of a diseased mind; let every 
thing be open, candid, ingenuous: let 
Virtue, as she ought, stand by her own 
vigour, and shine by her own lustre: 
disdain to be a constant spy upon the ac¬ 
tions of your fellow-creatures ; scorn the 
baseness that imputes to untried Avorth, 
Aveakiicss and desi:eneracy. Let there be 
nnitual^hoiiour, faith, and simplicity of 
character \ concealment is a slow poison 
that works with certain malignity; a lie 
debases the heart, and unfits it for the 
culture of great and generous ilirtnes. 

Give 
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Give the widest possible sphere to human 
love and affection; let its objects be 
multiplied ;—why not? If you forbid, 
you can only produce deception; you 
cannot root out tlie fixed habitudes of 
nature ; you may, indeed, pride yourself 
upon the sordid success with Mdiich you 
fetter the bursting emotions of the heart; 
you may quaff' the lowly, crouching, 
timid obedience ofa Avounded spirit; but 
while you fancy that your stern inter¬ 
dicts have blocked up the access to pas¬ 
sion, you have only taught to smother 
what never can be extinguished. Oh ! 
rather cherish, Muth liberal soul, the ex¬ 
panding fruitfulness of virtuous feeling; 
conscious, that on you arc fixed the 
chaste desire, the constant liope, the 
w’illing delercnce; conscious, that the 
vow, the sacred vow given atfhe altar, 
remains unpolluted; conscious,•that in 
your circling arms you hold undefiled 
purity, and that only the love, that spi¬ 
ritual existence, that ideal transport, 
0*2 which 
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■which darts its warmest, most intense 
rays on you, is shared, in simple faith and 
honour, with your fellow creatures. 
What a picture is this! How unlike the 
foul, distorted one that the world too of¬ 
ten presents ! The one is a blooming 
Elysium, full of perpetual sweets, that 
never pall upon the sense ; the other, is a 
hideous desart, a gloomy, savage, and 
barren waste, where the eye meets no¬ 
thing that cheers or enlivens; all is soli¬ 
tude, all is sorrow, and anguish, and 
pining lamentation. 

It is thus only, my friend, that I can 
account for the infelicities of a state that 
seems, in its nature, formed to shed peren¬ 
nial bliss round the steps of man. Why 
is it we adore, and almost deify, the sex 
in its single state; that we too often 
execrate *tnd abhor them in the married ? 
Why is ft that tliC very object, wliich six 
months ago, pcrliaps, appeared to us pos¬ 
sessed of all that earth could offer worth 

« 

enjoyment, is now viewed with indif¬ 
ference, 
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ference, perhaps with loathing? Gross 
and sensual minds would find an easy so¬ 
lution of this: they place all in the mo¬ 
mentary gust of animal delight; but 
with the bestial hopes of the voluptuary 
I have nothing to do, I would Address 
myself to men of feeling, to menj who 
merit that appellation, from the exercise 
of those high faculties by which we are 
ennobled,—them it is I ask, whence is 
this change ? Whence, but because wo 
mutually exact a line of conduct after mar¬ 
riage so hostile to all the cherished feel¬ 
ings of the human heart, that compliance 
weds us with bitterest anguish, and con¬ 
tention leaves us exposed to tlie silent 
scorn or loud opprobrium of our fellow 
creatures. What an alternative! Can it 
then be surprising, that we find such 
general misery the constant attendant 
upon this state? Alas! here, as in many 
other cases, blinded by a dull obedience 
to prescriptive custom, we resign our¬ 
selves, unresistingly, to the torrent that 

overwhelms 
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overwhelms us, nor ask whither we are 
going, till to return is no longer possible. 

You must confess, my friend, that this 
picture is just. You must confess also, 
that every thing would be gained by the 
suppression of those prejudices which 
now darken it, and the cordial reception 
of that mutual faith, integrit3% and ho-’ 
nour, which I wish to be the bulwark of 
the married state. 

Perhaps it will be said, tliat by con¬ 
ceding too much liberty, we should faci¬ 
litate the oppor tunities for error to the 
weaker sex; (it is our vices that have 
made them weaker^ if they be so ;) that 
by allowing them the freedom of heart 
and mind, .we expose them to the hazards 
of personal contamination; that where 
the feelings are warmly excited, where 
an affection subsists towards an indivi¬ 
dual, it is not always easy to answer for 
the results that may ensue from ])articu- 
lar moments and particular situations. 
To all this I have a short reply—the wo¬ 


man 
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man, who is not the guardian of her own 
honour; who is chaste only while she is 
wjitched, and while she remains un¬ 
tried,—is already a libertine in her heart: 
the virtue of such a woman could give 
me no pleasure. But so rooted am I in 
the opinion, that a generous confidence 
will, in every case, meet with noble 
treatment, (except from most degraded 
beings) that not only do I think it the 
happiest safeguard of honour, but that a 
person, who, being harassed and insulted 
with perpetual doubts and suspicions, 
becomes the criminal he is thought, 
Avould, if confided in with liberal and 
generous faith, fed a tenfold motive to* 
vindicate, by the purity of his conduct, 
the virtue that is gratuitously assigned 
to him. Morality is never more power¬ 
fully enforced than when "ilready sup¬ 
posed to exist. 

But I will put the case still closer. 
Let us suppose a woman of interesting 
manners, agreeable figure, a feeling heart,. 

and 
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and liberal, enlarged ideas, manied. The 
man she has selected may not be exactly 
that person who could make her most 
happy; though this is a very material 
circumstance. However, I will leave 
nothing to situation or defect; therefore, 
I take it for granted, that he is, in every 
respect, calculated to fill the wishes of 
such a woman. So circumstanced, she 
finds her domestic circle adequate to 
every desire of her soul : mutually dear 
to each other, life is to them a round of 
sweets into which the bitterness of exist¬ 
ence rarely obtrudes. Each morning 
brings with it new delights ; each even¬ 
ing promises untried joys for the mor¬ 
row. Blest in themselves, blest in their 
children, in their friends, what can this 
world offer to them of enjoyment be¬ 
yond ? You M'ill reply, nothing: but 
you mistake the ignorance of other joys 
for their impossibility. I answer—much 
’—for the range of social happiness is 
boundless, and every step opens to the 

wanderer 
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wanderer unexpected visions of bliss, and 
unhoped forrcalities of exquifite delight. 
Contentment is ignorance: we rest satis¬ 
fied in our present state only until we 
have learned to form ideas of a happier; 
and the pining restlessness of the heart 
sends us constantly in queil of that hap¬ 
pier one. 

Let us, however, suppose that within 
this circle of perfect tranquillity and bliss 
a new object presents itself. He has 
looked upon this paradise with no envi¬ 
ous eyes; he conies not to desolate and 
destroy; he comes not to blight the fair 
flower of joy, and having plucked its 
pride and beauty, leave a withered stem 
to tell its faded glories; he comes not to 
shed insidious poison in the heart, to cor¬ 
rupt its healthfulness and spread infec¬ 
tion through its inmost fibres : No ; he 
comes a candidate for the placid wreath 
of friendship, love, and peace; he comes 
to offer up the honest feelings of his bo¬ 
som in fair exchange; he demands the 

portion 
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portion of no man; he receives, what may 
be given without injury ; he returns, 
what may be accepted without crime : 
he does not diminish the sources of an¬ 
other's felicity ; he only opens a new one 
for himself; he asks the performance of 
no duties; he would disdain to weaken 
the discharge of those that are prcscrip-^ 
tivc; he does not seek to establish new 
privileges, nor even to share those that 
are exacted; he aspires only to partici¬ 
pate ill smiles, in words, in actions; iii 
smiles that speak of innocence, in words 
that tell of virtue, in actions that breathe 
purity and honour. On these he feasts—^ 
oh! surely a blameless repast;—on these 
his heart riotsiindisturbcd; and thesegive 
birth to feelings pure as the nameless 
thoughts of infancy itself. 

And will it be said, that if this new 
object be cherished with love and affec-r 
tion, there must necessarily be a falling 
off in the sincerity of the conjugal du¬ 
ties? If it he so, the cause is to be 

sought 
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sought ill a riullcal defect of the moral r.ys- 
fern of the delinquent, not in the feelings 
now excited. A man or woman of real ho¬ 
nour, of delicate and refined principles, 
is incapable of vice; they view it with hor¬ 
ror and disgust. They are neither so vola¬ 
tile nor so depraved as to quit the path 
of strict integrity, and follow every wan¬ 
dering meteor that happens to cross their 
steps; hut neither arc they so self-de¬ 
based as to slirink from the reception and 
nurture of all honourable, interesting, and 
consolatory feelings. W hat may be 
termed love is a sort of aerial existence; 
it lives in sighs^and looks, lliat rfre full of 
imaginary meanings; its hopes and fears, 
its half-suppressed delights, fui m a source 
of exquisite enjoyment to elevated, and 
only to elevated minds; its liighest rap¬ 
tures are those which are fiirthest removed 
from sense; its most exalted charms are 
but visionary dreams that hover round 
the infected mind; its most precious gifts 
are words of dubious kindness Mdiere the 

heated 
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heated fancy has full room to act and 
pointthcir application. This mental, this 
spiritual pa&^iou is capable of imparting 
such joys to the life of man, that the 
full heart rests satiated with indefinable 
delights. And I ask you most serioiisl}", 
my friend, what prejudice to the marriage 
state can arise from the existence of such 
a passion in conjunction with every legi¬ 
timate and just feeling that belongs to 
this state ? What is detracted from it ? 
Nothing. What duty is impeded by its 
presence ? None. It is only a secon¬ 
dary inmate of the heart, in 'which a su¬ 
perior dwells enshrined, and must for 
ever dwell unless the sanctuary be al¬ 
ready corrupted. With the latter it 
never can contend, for its wishes and de¬ 
sires are opposite. It serves to embel¬ 
lish and enliven the road of life, by open¬ 
ing new opportunities for pleasure; it 
improves and enlarges the sphere of affec¬ 
tion, and it serves to generate a feeling 
of ourselves, a decent and a laudable 

pride 
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pride in viewing ourselves esteemed and 
beloved without even the apprehension 
of an interested motive. 

I know you will say that this pure and 
immaculate picture can rarely be found, 
or, if found, it must be in very exalted 
and liberal bosoms: and that the disse¬ 
mination of such a principle would lead 
to injury, because only a chosen few are 
capable of receiving it in a proper way. 
I do not deny all this. Corrupt and de¬ 
graded minds will extract poison from 
any thing: but this has nothing to do 
with the possibility of such a passion 
taking place in purer natures. Shall we 
hate the sun because he breeds maggots 
in carrion, as well as spreads the smiling 
harvest o’er the land f 

“But,” you say, “what return can I 
expect ? Here seems to you allfthe dif¬ 
ficulty, and all the danger.*' What re¬ 
turn can I expect! The equivalent of 
what I give—purity and honour. Step 
forth, stern moralist, and level all your 

thunders 
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thunders licrc,-they will fall In vdiiif 
shew, il’you can, that God or nature has 
ordained one object only to the feeling 
heart; that love, chaste and spotless as 
the liopcs of consanguinitj^, pure as the 
pleasures of kindred minds, cannot build 
its throne within the precincts of wedded 
faith and duty. Do you not think, my 
friend, that wlien you would thus con- 
tract the circle of human affection, when 
you would establish the impossibility of 
such virtue as I here speak of, you pro¬ 
nounce a bitter and unmerited reproach 
upon mankind ? What is there so saint¬ 
ly or so holy, what is there so austerely 
sanctimonious in such connexions, that 
you sliould suppose them either chime¬ 
rical, or dangerous ? Heavens ! have w<; 
then sunk so despicably low that mode¬ 
rate virtiue is to be ga;ied at as a phenome¬ 
non, cr derided as an imposture ? Is the 
age for ever passed, in which honour, 
and integrity, and purity, and worth, 
may mingle with the deeds of man, and 

find 
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find a generous confidence in human 
hind? Labour not so industriously to 
degrade your fellow-creatures. More 
harm has been done to the cause of mo¬ 
rals by the cynical declamations and 
peevish doubts of those who exhort to 
the practice of virtue, than by the most 
opeii and wanton incentives to vice that 
debased minds can fabricate. It can 
hardly be conceived, w’ith w'hat a noble 
energy a man is incited to the pursuit of 
all that is great and noble, who is already 
believed to be sincere and successful in 
his endeavours : but the bursting flame is 
most certain to be extinguished by cold 
and sullen doubts, by morose prognos¬ 
tics of failure, and bv subtle insinuations 
of insincerity. Suspicion is a baleful 
canker that undermines with deadly 
force : a generous mind, caught in its 
toils, shrinks from the contest, and dis¬ 
dains a vindication: nor is this all; dis¬ 
gusted w'ith a w orld in w’hicli tlic garb of 
innocence is no protection fiom wrongs 

and 
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and insult, it abandons the hopeless ca¬ 
reer, ahd, in order to be social, becomes 
depraved. There cannot be a situation 
more liateful, or more afflictive to a truly 
liberal and ingenuous person, than to be 
suspected ofequivocal or disgraceful con¬ 
duct, at the very moment 'svheri every 
impulse of his heart, when every thought 
and every feeling is sacred to virtue. 
Stung with indignation to be so pestered 
by th6 gross conceptions of vulgar minds, 
he scorns to explain, and rather chooses to 
walk liisroad, upheltl by the proud con¬ 
sciousness of his own integrity, dignified 
and unbending amid the gathering taunts 
of ignorance and malevolence, than stoop’ 
to soothe the causeless rancour by what 
might be deemed a compulsory jiistilica- 
tion. Even so, my friend, I might have 
di^dainc(^ to appeal from my own lieart 
to your judgment; and if, in this case, I 
liave sfhewn a docility not native to me, 
ascribe it to that fervid friendship for you 
wdiich animates my heart, and ever must 

. animate 
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animate it 'vi^hile I remain sensible of my 
own existence. But I exhort you to dis¬ 
card, what I cannot but consider as a 
prejudice of no common magnitude: 
think nobly of youf species when you 
can: believe me, it were better and more 
honourable to confess that successful vil- 
lanyhad practised on your generous and 
manly confidence, than to boast with 
what expert collusion you have foiled 
knaves at their own game, while you 
have, at the same time, perhaps, planted a 
thorn in the breast of innocence and 
truth. Remember, there is no virtue 
ready unattainable to an ardent mind en¬ 
gaged in the pursuit. 

Not content however with directing 
your own anathemas against me, you 
come armed with foreign aid, and seek 
to ovefwhelm me wdth musty straps ©f 
unwholesome morality. You quote A 
churchman’s ethics I Fy, my friend I 
Could a poet paint the glories of the 
rising sun, by looking at it through a 
p smoked 
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smoked glass ? And what a fantastic 
figure.would .the pure and sublime vir¬ 
tue I am now speaking of appear, tram¬ 
melled with the forms of schools, hem¬ 
med round with the arbitrary impedi- 
ments thrown in her way by vulgar 
minds, and tricked forth in the saintly 
imbecility of a priest’s creed! Shall we 
judge of manhood’s vigorous prime, its 
beauty, strength, and grace, by looking 
on a poor dungeon slave, bowed down 
with fetters, and pining in wretchedness? 
cr shall we limit virtue’s widest empire 
hy the sordid estimation of book-trained 
minds, which, peeping through the spec¬ 
tacles of ancient form and usage, see just 
what lies before them, and dare not look 
beyond ? In honest truth I do believe 
that you yourself despise the maxim 
you hap*’e quoted. You will not deem 
it necessary that I should reply directly 
to it; the whole tenor of this letter is axe- 
^ly to that execrable system, whiclvren- 
ders marriage a bondage ; but your au¬ 
thor 
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thor has o’er-topped them all, by the une¬ 
quivocal assertion, that all behaviour 
that tends to captivate the affections of a 
married woman is a barbarous intriisioh 
upon the peace and virtue of a family ! 
A fanatic, in the remorseless fury of his 
heart, could not have denounced a 
greater curse upon social intercourse, or 
have degraded, more intensely} the sym¬ 
pathies'of mankind ! What a hateful les¬ 
son does this teacli us; and what a so¬ 
lemn horror ought every woman to have 
at the idea of marriage, if she is to shut 
up each avenue to feeling, and to regard 
everV man, who would seek to hold a 
place in her affections, as a barbarous 
intruder upon her peace and virtue,” 
Say she be amiable, lovely and innocent; 
hif)w then ?' Is a man to fly from the 
commerce of such qualities as* from a 
pest, because the owner of them 'wears 
a ring upon her finger?: And this he 

I 

must do—for if he look upon them he 
must admire—where he admires he will 
j? 2 . surely 
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surely love—and whom he loves he must 
wish to possess the esteem and affection 
of, and will strive so to do—but then, he 
is a “ barbarous intruder”—at least, so 

I 

vulgar and sensual minds account him, 
that never felt one throb of genuine vir¬ 
tue, and who are unable, therefore, to 
separate a pure and spotless feeling of 
the heart from a gross and bestial im¬ 
pulse of the body. Forsooth! these are 
right learned moralists, who draw their 
maxims from imparity itself and set them 
forth to sale as genuine, 

* I am well aware of a perpetually oc¬ 
curring objection here,'and one which 
you indeed have not entirely omitted. 
It will be said, that though there may 
be some whose passions are so tutored as 
to keep within the bounds of virtue and 
of honour, yet there are many, and they 
are tlie majority, who never dream of 
such exalted purity, and whpse aim, 
opeu or implied, is sensual gratification. 
These last; therefore, may be considered 

as 
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as -‘barbarous intruders,” for their hope 
is, ultimately, to ravage and destroy: and 
it is allowable to pronounce, as a general 
truth, that to which there are but few 
exceptions. But, my friend, there is no 
fallacy of the human mind so deep- 
rooted, so universal, and so dangerous as 
. the love of forming what are called gene¬ 
ral truths. It is only necessary to ob¬ 
serve single events and to pronounce 
them general. Instances there are, of 
' men who corrupt wedded faith and duty, 
and dash, with bitterness, the cup of do¬ 
mestic comfort 5 therefore, these sapient 
moralists conclude that every man who 
seeks to gain the esteem of a married 
woman is a “ barbarous inti iider,” and 
then, they proceed to denounce a sweep¬ 
ing, unqualified anathema, against all 
such. There is so much of obvious ab¬ 
surdity and cruelty in this, that I should 
not have deigned to expose, it, were it 
not for the bad effects s^hich I conceive 
such precepts to have* They so impc- 
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riously limit the boundaries of vice aikd 
virtue, and so arbitrarily fix a base con^ 
struction upon a man's conduct, that 
they corrupt and vitiate the heart, by 
their implied impossibility of any thingf 
generous or noble in human nature. 
Aimless labour is consolatory to no one: 
and who is there wili care to nourish and 
expand sentiments of worth and dignity, 
when he feels assured that their ex¬ 
istence is deemed impossible by the 
world, and that to pretend to them, 
would he to incur the charge of hypa-^ 
crisy and dissimulation? 

But even in the very principle this 
maxim is erroneous. It supposes a man 
deliberately planning the ruin of an in¬ 
nocent female and the destruction of i 
family’s peace ; concertinga regular series 
of circumljtances which are likely ancf.are 
intended to lead to that end. Will you 
call me mad or foolish, when I tell you 
that I absolutely cannot persuade myself 
of the existence of such a being ? The 

deliberate 
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deliberate seducer is an arch villain al¬ 
most beyond human comprehension. 
I mean, the man who coolly plans his 
schemes from the diabolical pleasure of 
wickedness and infamy; who is ensnared' 
by no unexpected situation; whois'dri* 
ven by no sudden impulse, by no mo¬ 
mentary gust of passion: but, who perpe* 
trates a criminal deed from the sole wish 
to create misery, and triumph over fallen 
innocence. God of Heaven! can there 
be a man so lost to human feelings, so 
sunk in desperate vice, so utterly cn- 
gulphcd in the maddening vortex of sen¬ 
sual passion, as to prey upon his fellow- 
creatures like a ravening monster: to feed 
his eyes with misery and anguish; to 
glut himself with woe; and riot in the 
screams and blasphemies of unmitigated, 
phrenzied depravity, otfsprRig of his 
licentious pleasures ? To do all this with 
deliberate consciousness, and to exult at 
the completion of his selfish and infernal 
schemes ?-*»Ob! innocent, compared to 

such, 
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such, if such can be, the cotmnon spoiler 
of female virtue, who, a prey to nature's 
fiercest impulse, chance anU the loved 
object of his vows concurring, scarcely^ 
knows the crime he does, but rises trom 
his sated passions ashamed and fearful of 
himself. The one is the malignity of a 
demon; the other, the error pf a man. 

I have, thus, replied to your several 
arguments, and I have sought to vindi¬ 
cate, not only mi/ situation in particular, 
hut such situations in general. I have 
endeavoured to shew that marriage, as it 
is contemplat^d by some persons, is, and 
must be, a bitter slavery ; that it is capa¬ 
ble, however, of producing themost solid 
of all earthly enjoyments ; and that vir¬ 
tue, wedded or single, is precious from 
its own innate value and energy: That 
I have convinced you, I doubt; for I 
know that my opinions are heterodox : 

I am myself, howe ver, convinced, and 
the calm approval of one man of sense 
^nd feehttg, will, Jn iny^ estimation, 

outweigh 
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outweigh tlie censures of tbe crowd, or 
the applauses of the vain. 

I know you will paiticipate in the fears 
that now fill iny ow;i mind, were these 
li\a;^ims to be superficially acted upon. 
J do not forget what narrow bounds se¬ 
parate truth from falsehood; and^ihat 
there are individual truths, whose pro¬ 
mulgation might be dangerous to gene¬ 
ral happiness. Every thing which is 
most valuable and dear to man, w hether 
in the moral, political, or physical w’^orld, 
may be licentiously abused and per¬ 
verted, and there are some precepts of 
morality whose abuse may do more harm 
than their most rigorous application to 
effective virtue can do good. What 
may be practically right, may be, ab* 
stractedly, wrong. Particular circum¬ 
stances may make it practically right to 
depose, and pul to de^th, a tyrannical 
prince; but, it would be a false and 
moilstrous doctrine that every tyrannical 

prince should be deposed and put to 

death, 
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death, for, in conjunction with his exist¬ 
ence, there might be a ,concurrence of 
other circumstances which would make 
it an infinitely less evil to submit than 
to resist. The mind shrinks back asto<<^ 
nisbed when it reflects how little of 
pure and unmixed truth there is; I 
mean of truth that is superior to the in¬ 
fluence of local and temporary circum¬ 
stances. ' 

I agi’ee with you, that few, very few, 
would be found either capable or willing 
to undci'stand my sentiments upon con-. 
nubial freedom. But you must not mis- ^ 
conceive me. It never was my wish to 
throw down the wholesome restraint of 
custom upoh existing manners and prin- ‘ 
ciples. To give liberty to a lunatic is ^ 
wanton cruelty—it is the mockery of-, 
mercy: But, could my voice be poten¬ 
tial, I would excite the present genera- ' 
tiou to a reform which might operate, in 
its beneficial results, upon posterity. I 
da thipk, jthat, by engrafting the love of » 

virtue 
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virtue more strongly upon the hearts 
and luiiuls of our children, they might 
claim a larger allowance for the feelings 
of nature than the corrupt and rotten 
morality of the present tiiiics can permit; 
and by this claim they would enlarge 
their own happiness, Bj” exciting and 
fixing in their bosoms an unfeigned ad¬ 
miration- of what is right, we, at the 
same time, establish a bulwark which 
will defend them against the influx of er¬ 
ror : and let it be the eternal recollection 
of our minds when employed in this task, 
that the basis of true virtue has no exter¬ 
nal foundation; she has a figure and a 
form capableof being loved, adored, and 
followed, for themselves n and they v'ho 
are thus her votaries, enjoy her prime 
and highest favours*, but that sickly 
devotion which leans half upon •outward 
show and mere temporal convertience, 
which walks only in the shadow of her 
majestic stature, not in her eye, or by 
her side, stands exposed to every fierce 

assault, 
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assault, and, feeling no inward source of 
strength, no self reverence, falls before 
tlie incantations of its adversary. 

You made me tremble when, on a 
former occasion, you told me that by the 
dissemination of my ideas, the already lax 
bonds of matrimonial faith would be ad-* 
ditionally loosened. I often hinted, in¬ 
deed,'how far I thought these ideas were 
likely to be perverted: but my thorough 
conviction, that the cause of vice and 
immorality is to be sought for in the in¬ 
efficient conceptions of virtue with which 
we are filled, forbade me to withhold 
their application. Yet, that you may 
not have the power to misinterpret wze, 
read here my"creed. 

I do believe, that there are, even in 
the present state of society^ many mar¬ 
ried individuals to whom might he con¬ 
ceded k greater degree of freedom, in the 
reciprocal intercourse of the sexes, than 
is usually thought consistent with the 
state of wedlock; and tliat we are capa-> 

lie 
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ble of being so educated, as to render 
that freedom general; I also most heartily 
believe, that human happiness would be 
increased, byaccommodatiiig thestateof 
marriage more to the natural sentiments 
and feelings of the human heart than it 
now is ; but, if there be man or woman 
W'ho could warp this liberty to adulte¬ 
rous and immoral purposes, they are 
basely criminal, and merit, and I liope 
would suffer, the general contempt and 
abhorrence of society. From my soul I 
loathe the deliberate violation of wed¬ 
ded faith and purity; and this violation, 
bad enough in man, is tenfold bad in 
woman ; for, with the female character, 
we connect, almost intuitively, a spot¬ 
less chastity, without which, we can con¬ 
sider them neither as amiable, as lovely, 
or as pleasing. Let every mankind every 
woman, therefore, before they trust them¬ 
selves to the possibility of error, closely 
examine their own hearts: let them (and 
ihe]f alone can do it) ascertain whether 

they 
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they arc going tp indulge honest or clis^ 
honest expectations: let them discover, 
vhat strength they have to stem, or turn 
aside, the current of temptation : and, if 
they are fairly satisfied of their own in¬ 
tegrity and gowxr, let them then par¬ 
take a pleasure which was never meant 

to be denied to human nature: but if 

1 

otherwise, if they would seek only to 
corrupt and debase, if they would seek 
to confound the limits of vice and vir¬ 
tue, and, under the mask of truth and 
generosity, gratify their own vile appe¬ 
tites, be their names infamous, their life 
without honour, and their death without 
hope ! 

Such, without uncharitableness I hope, 
w^ould be my denunciation against the 
malignant adversary of domestic bliss. 
•—Adieu.* 

i Charles Wilmot. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

f 

I WAS now to prepavc to accompany 
my uncle to London, and there, to be¬ 
come as one of his family. It was my 
father’s wish, ancL I was cheerfully obe¬ 
dient. I may indeed say, that it was 
my own wish too 5 for the cheerless soli¬ 
tude of my paternal mansion, now that 
he was gone whose presence could have 
made a dungeon happy, rather appalled 
than delighted me. I prevailed, however, 

, upon Sir James to pass the winter in 
Cumberland for the sake of Sophia, 
whose health had begun to be re¬ 
established, and who dreaded (such was 
already her conversion from fashionable 
follies) a repetition of Loiidoii avoca¬ 
tions. 

Nor was I myself wholly disinteiested 
in this request. Though I was filled 
with sorrow, as often my thoughts dwelt 

upon 
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upon the gloom that seemed to pervade 
every object that surrounded me, yet it 
was Avith difficulty that I could bring 
nivself to think of leaving those ob- 
jects. They were endeared to me by 
every thing that can endear a place. They 
were the scene of my childhood; of that 
joyous state which no human being ever 
contemplated without emotions of regret. 
They were the scene of every recollection 
that I could dwell upon with pleasure; 
and, of the onl\^ one that I could recall 
wdth pain. lA'ery spot was connected, 
in my mind, with events that once de¬ 
lighted, but. which now delighted nd 
longer: for he was departed, who shared 
them with me. Though my absence was 
to be but temporary, still it seemed to 
me like a banishment from my home, my 
kingdom,, my asylum. I was to sojourn 
among strangers; and, I was to qualify 
my mind for thje reception of new ideas, 
and my heart for the reception of new 
feelings. 


One 
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One clay, as Sophia and I were dis- 
fcoursing about this intended removal, I 
asked her wliat pleasures she tliought 
London was capable of giving me. 

Why,’’said she, with an arch smile, 
perhaps it will give you a husband : 
1 am sure it will give you admirers.” 

I attempted to look grave at this: hut 
such an innocent vivacity glistened in 
the eyes of Sophia, that I caught their 
expression, and smiled. 

‘‘ You will be announced,” continued 
she, “ in all the fashionable circles, as a 
great heiress : immediately, your wit will 
be celebrated and your understanding 
will be admired ; as for your beauty, no 
one was ever without that who had a for¬ 
tune to bestow upon him vdio saw it! 
Then, your name will be paragraphed in 
the papers: your sayings will be repeat¬ 
ed : and the same vehicle will give you 
lovers that you never saw, and hus¬ 
bands that you never heard of. When¬ 
ever you appear, there will be a sudden 
Q irradiation 
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irradiation of smiles; whenever you de¬ 
part, the atmosphere will be nothing 
^ but sighs. At last, a duel will be fought 
betM^eeii two rival beaus, and then you 
arc arrived at the height of your renown. 
There is, indeed, another sort of glory, 
which some estimate very highly; that 
is when a fashionable milliner or dresa 
maker (there are no mantua-makers 
now) calls a robe or pelisse after your 
name: and this will infallibly procure 
you the envy of your own sex.” 

I perceive,” said I, “ that in this 
ironical picture of a London life, mind 
is expelled from the canvass. I lear, 
therefore, that I shall enjoy none of tlie 
honours which you predict. I shall 
leave those in full possession of them 
Vflio fed that they deserw them,^^ 

“ ISTay,” replied Sophia, “ do not dc- 
spaif. If you wish for intellectual en- 
joy meat, you can go to t\\t Royal Insti¬ 
tution^ where you may have it by the 
day, the week, or the month.” 

“ I prefer 
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I prefer mere folly,’* said I, to 
the affectation of knowledge. It may 
be flattering to the pride of ignorance to 
attend lectures, and to talk of history 
and gas, of poetry and muriatic acid, of 
oxygen and hydrogen, of fugues and 
morals, of chords and diapasons, of 
levers and mechanical action ; and of all 
other actions but those of common sense. 
True wisdom is the fruit of silcuce and 
meditation: but ear-knowdedge may be 
bought at a cheap rate. There is not 
one of the fashionable loungers at this 
royal seminary for grown up chiklreu 
who can go beyond the dicta of tlieir 
masters: some, I dare say, cannot even 
do so much; but it is possible, with a 
commonly retentive memory, to be able 
to repeat what they have heard ; with¬ 
out, however, comprehending •a single 
principle. It is this knowledge of nothing 
that renders fenlale acquirements con¬ 
temptible, and makes us prefer unolieiifl- 
ingignorancetopertinaciousand insolent 
Q 2 pretension. 
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pretension. If only .those attended a lec¬ 
turer who have qualified themselves to 
accompany him in all his deductions and 
illustrations, he would, probably, ha¬ 
rangue to empty benches; or, at least, a 
comfortable back parlour would be spa¬ 
cious enough for his auditory : I mean, 
his female auditory.” 

“ I am not inclined,” said Sophia, to 
dispute the truth of your assertions. It 
would be arrogance in me if I were.. But 
I have heard many ladies, whose opinions 
are highly thought of, speak with great 
encomiums of this Institution,” 

Did they attend it?” 

^‘Yes.” 

Have you ever known,” added I, '^a 
person condemn their own practices? If 
these same ladies had been induced to 
attend afnd patronize an exhibition of 
cock-flgliting, they would have been 
equally eloquent ius praise of that tfc- 
compUshed pursuit. But why should I 
speak disrespectfully of the interesting 

science ? 
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science 9 Princes and nobles, senators 
by birth and by delegation, lend their 
illustrious sanction to it: they do not 
blush to assemble round two wretched 
animals who are trained to mutual de¬ 
struction, for the amusement of men ! I 
am indignant wlieri I read, in the public 
papers, of these proceedings, and the 
names of those who attend them. Pub¬ 
lic degeneracy precedes public ruin^ 
Tlie veneration of rank and birth is 
founded nterely on opinion. A cobbler 
raised to a peer would command the 
respect of no one, because the meanness 
of his origin would be known and felt 
by his contemporaries : and if peers and 
princes degrade themselves to a level with 
the meanest, they must be content to 
endure the contempt of the nation. 
To return, however, to the firsts subject 
of our discourse. I am afraid that I shall 
be a stranger in those circles wdience all 
my prophesied honours are to emanate.’^ 

“ lam sure you wdll,'’ replied Sophia, 
and I hope also, that, by the aid of your 

example 
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example and my entreaty, I shall be able 
to prevail upon my father to grant me an 
immunity. How happily, methinks, 
could v. e occupy our hours with such 
objects as would dignify the application. 
Besides, my father has acquaintance of 
such acast as the wisestmight not disdain 
to hold discourse with.’' 

This was a delightful intimation, and 
it was the first that I had heard of it. I 
eagerly enquired further, and found, now, 
such hopes, worthy of entertainment, as 
cheered and consoled me. I knew indeed 
that London, beyond any other spot, 
perhaps, of the habitable globe, was the 
place where the highest enjoyments 
of mind were to be tasted 5 but I knew 
also, that these enjoyments were not 
so common as to preclude the neces*: 
sity of sfeckingfor them As a female, I 
felt that I might live' in the very region 
of wisdom, ,and yet “ burst in igno¬ 
rance for, unless the means of acces? 
were facilitated to me, the forms and de¬ 
corum of society would debar me from 

the 
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the fruition. I dreaded the irksome 
trammels of fashionable duties, and had 
silently resolved not to sacrifice my judg¬ 
ment to any practices that were repug¬ 
nant to it. I knew that I could find no 
pleasure from any pursuits that consisted 
of folly, affectation, grimace, and per¬ 
haps vice: and the opinion of a few flut¬ 
tering, unimportant beings I held too 
cheap, to sacrifice, for the conscious 
approval of my mind, and the quiet peace 
of my heart. It would, indeed, have 
been no very arduous contest to resist 
where there was no temptation; and what 
temptation could I find in the frivolous 
amusements which form so large a portion 
of the performances of many individuals? 
But I now felt relieved from these appre¬ 
hensions, and I was not without hope 
that as the aflbetion of Sir James had in¬ 
stigated him to lead Sophia forth to pub¬ 
lic view, the same affection might be 
more beneficially employed,* in associat¬ 
ing her with such society as might realize 

the 
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the words of the poet, by combiningf 

the feast of reason” >vith the flow of 
soul.” 

Our discourse was interrupted by my 
uncle, who entered the room where we 
were sitting, and, as the evening was fine, 
proposed a walk. We assented, but my 
heart j)artook not, as it was wont, of 
those simple pleasures which presented 
themselves. To me the setting sun was 
no loi jger glorious; the birds were with* 
out melody ; the song of the rustic was 
dissonant, and the magnificence of nature 
was tame. I beheld every thing in the 
troubled mirror of my own mind. The 
exacerbation of grief was passed, and 
there remained now only that placid de¬ 
jection which I did not wish to part with, 
and which prevailed, principally, when I 
was occupied about any thing which 
strongly reminded me of my departed sire. 

As \ve were proceeding along, our dis¬ 
course, without any violent transition, 
passed;, from the contemplation of visible 

naturc> 
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|iatu'i*e, to its representation in pastoral 
poetry. Sophia spoke warmly in its 
praise, without distinctly defining the 
kind that she admired. My uncle was 
pleased with the polished lines of Pope, 
in which, however, there is nothing which 
can be called excellent, except the art 
of the versification. The images, as has 
been observed by every critic and com¬ 
mentator from Dennis down to Wtirlon, 
are incongruous and therefore faulty. 

‘‘ I think,’’ said Sir James, “ that 
Mr. Roscoe, who, in his Life of Loren 
observes that few attempts have been 
made, in England, to adopt the provincial 
idiom of the inhabitants to the language 
of poetry, is not right, when he attempts 
to assign, as the ciluse of this, the inapti¬ 
tude of our language for genuine pastoral 
poetry. Perhaps the cause may rather be 
sought for in the circumstance, 4 :hat nei¬ 
ther Spenser nor Gay (the only two who 
have attempted these pastorals with any 
kind of success) were brought up amid 

those 
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those scenes "which they had to describe, 
or familiarized with that language which 
they had to employ.” 

Such would be my opinion,” I re-» 
plied. ‘‘ It is impossible that a writer 
can transfuse into his page feelings wl jch 
he does not possess. Lady Wonlcy Mon¬ 
tague has produced some agreeahie town 
eclogues: and her coadjutors, Pope and 
Gay, produced two, infinitely more in 
character than any of their others. The 
spirit of poetry is to be caught from the 
real existence of things.” 

9 

“ I think so,”sau- my uncle. “ Words 
may convey images to the mind, but they 
will not impress them upon the heart,, 
unless they convey also those minute 
features pf general resemblance whiclr 
awaken sympathy. A man who has 
never emenged from the vicinity of Lon¬ 
don, might produce pastorals full of ru¬ 
ral images; full of crooks^ and kme, and 
Corydon^ andP/fj^//^, andapd sheep,. 
But he possesses these words only byi 

transmission: 
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transmission: lie has never looked abroad 
^ipon nature ; or, if he have, it has been 
that period of life when he has viewed 
only external nature.” 

‘‘ You mean to say,” added Sophia, 
that he has not lived among shepherds 
and shepherdesses. ” 

“ I mean,” said Sir James, ‘‘ to say 
that he is a stranger to what he attempts 
to describe. The matter may be made 
intelligible by supposing that a rustic 
were to write Court Pastorals, lie 
might, by the help of a dictionary and 
books, collect the terms which he want¬ 
ed to use; and, when he had combined 
them in a certain manner, he might fancy 
that they were faithfully represents live 
of the language and manners of a court. 
But they would he deficient in what is 
the very essence of such compfisitions — 
they would want verisiinilil luk*: they 
would want the resemblance of truth.” 

“ It was the consciousness of sm li a 
defect,” said .I, that made poor Collins 

proiiuuncc 
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pronounce his Oriental EcI6giie$^^'--Bo* 
tarty Bay Pastorals: yet I have always 
thought that the second of them was 
sufficiently marked by eastern imagery 
to save it from the general censure.’' 

There is nothing,” continued my 

uncle, which ran supply the want of 

\ 

actual observation. There is, indeed, a 
certain stock of hereditary images which 
is considered as lawful property by every 
versifier; and it is easy to see when these 
images are employed as entailed posses¬ 
sions. To view Nature with the eye of 
a poet is not every man’s gift; but no 
man was ever a poet, who viewed her, as 
Dry den expresses it, ‘^through the spec¬ 
tacles of books.” I speak of Nature, here, 
as including the moral as well as the 
physical world. Her combinations are, 
in both, •boundless; and let no one, 
thcrcfoiv, be deterred from the enter¬ 
prise by the persuasion that all the vant- 
age ground of fame is pre-occupied.” 

The great delight,” said I, which is 

felt 
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felt in reading Thomson, arises, chiefly, 
from the happy minuteness of some of his 
delineations of visible nature. This ex¬ 
cellence has been done ample justice to 
by Joseph Warton in his Essay on Pope: 
but I am surprised that the Seasons have 
yet found no critic or commentator who 
has examined them with that precision 
which might establish both their, beauties 
and their defects.*’ 

“ Perhaps,” said my uncle, “ the rea¬ 
son may be, that the general excellence 
of Thomson hurries the reader along in 
an ecstacy of pleasure which allows 
the mind no leisure for critical examina¬ 
tion. Where there is much to praise, 

it seems almost invidious to censure.” 

* 

I believe, however, ” I replied, ‘‘ that 
an acute critic might find in Thomson an 
accumulation of errors that wcfhld asto¬ 
nish his admirers. Ilis language fs often 
unequivocally defective: , it is turgid 
and tautological, and labours with dig¬ 
nity like a fishing-boat in a storm. Dr. 

Joliusoii, 
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Johnson was sensible of this when ht 
pronounced it to be too exuberant,’^ 
and that it sometimes “tilled the eat 
more than the mindj” and Blair (whose 
judgment as a critic, however, 1 do not 
estimate very highly) says that it is harsh, 
and deficient'in ease and distinctness.” 

“ I do not wholly agree with you in 
your opinion of Thomson s style,” said 
my uncle; “ but I am perfectly with you 
in regard to the accuracy with which he 
has observed nature, and the felicity with 
whichlie has embodied his observations. 
There is an irresistible charm attached to 
the happy delineation of those minute 
qualities of things. remember a passage 
in Burns, describing the^action of frost 
upon water, which I think truly excel¬ 
lent: 

The silent moon shone high o’er tow*r and tree: 

The cfeiiiy frost, beneath the silver beam, 

Crept, gently*crusting, o’er the glittering stream. 

f 

The image in these lines is presented 
to the mind with all the force of reality.” 

We 
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We now returned towards the house, 
not unwilling to enjoy the delights of the 
fireside, which the coldness of an October 
evening rendered acceptable; and pre¬ 
pared to ‘‘sip the fragrant lymph” of 
the poet. 
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CHAP. IX.' 

“ I AM anentlmsiastidadfflirer of Sums,’* 
said I, as we were sitting at tea*^; not 
of his moral character, for that every 
one must view with contempt and indig¬ 
nation ; but of his poetical. His poetry 
is^characterised by every quality that can 
delight the mind or affect the heart. It 
is warm, vigorous, full of imagination, 
and full of the native lire of genius : rich 
in expression, andpossessed of that energy 
whicli is always the attendant upon pure 
inspiration.’* 

Of Burns it may be said,” replied 
my uncle, ‘ ‘ that whatever he v^rote upon 
he embellished.” 

« 

“ You may as well quote yout autho¬ 
rity,’’sakfl, smiling. “Your eii.Jogiumis 
but aversion of Johnson's line upon hia 
friend, poor Goldsmith: 

* Nullum quod tetiglt oon oroavit/ 

* “ I care 
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“ t catc not who invented the praise,’* 

* . * ^ 

k-epliecl my unclr, ‘ ‘ so as it be applica¬ 
ble : nor am I sure that I can be accus¬ 
ed of plagiarism; for tlie epitaph of 
Johnson was at that time, present* 
to my thoughts. Hurd would exonerate 
me from the charge. However, to re¬ 
turn to Burns. His g^ius was univer¬ 
sal : in satire, in humour^ in description^ 
in pathos, in sentiment^ he was equally 
great; but his satire.and his liunioiir 
partake of tlie soil whence they sprung; 
they are rude, forceful, and manly ; they 
are hot polished into ebgance, nor la¬ 
boured into case.” 

“ To his .other qualities,” said Sophia, 
•* you will not, surely, refuse to add that 
bf sublimity, wheh you recollect tlwse 
lines in Tam O^Shanter, Wtiich I will read 
to you from this volume of his works* 

Coffioi stood rOUDd, like open {tresses. 

That thaw’d the dead in their la^ drosses % 

And, by 9ome derlish cantrip slight^ 

£ach in its cauld hand htid «i%bt. 

a 


* 
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« 

By wbkhy beroSc Tam was able 
To note* upon the baly tablcy 
A murderer's banes in gibbet aims; 

Twa span-lang wee, unchristen’d bairns; 

A thief, new cutted free a rape, 

Wi* his last gasp his gab did gape; 

Five tomahawks wi* blude red .rusted; 

Fire scymitars wi* murder crusted: 

A garter, which a babe had strangled, 

A knife, a hither’s throat had mangled. 

Whom his ain son o’ life bereft, 

The grey hairs yet stack to the heft. 

“ The last line,” said my uncle, 
conveys an image sublimely horrid: I 
colild never read it without feeling my 
blood run cold. It exhibits not only 
the parricide that is committed, but it 
iills the mind with an idea of the barba¬ 
rity of the son and of the struggles of 
the father which is truly awful. ” 

** Th^erc is,” said I, in the second 
Z)tfdrw^of his Vision, a strain of composi¬ 
tion, different indeed from that which 
my cousin hks just read, but not less ex¬ 
cellent. Perhaps,” continued I, looking 
• for 
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tor the passage, Sophia will be kind 
enough to read the stanzas, as she be¬ 
came a volunteer in the cjiuse/* She 
smiled, and began. 

* Of these am I—Coila my aame; 

And this district as mine T claim. 

Where oitce the Campbells, chiefs df fame, 

Held ruling powV: 

I marked thy embryo, tuneful ilaine, 

Thy na^al hour. 

* With future hope, I oil ^ould gaze, 

Fond, on thy little, early ways; 

Thy rudely carolled chiming phrase. 

In uncouth rimes, 

Fir*d at tlfe simple, artless lays 
Of other thdes. 

* I saw thee seek the sounding shore. 

Delighted with the dashing roar; 

Or, when the North his fleecy store 

Drove through the 
I saw grim Nature's visage hoar 

Strike th^OuDg eye. * 

* Or,* when the deep-grctt mantled earth 
Warm chetish’d cy'ry flo^'rct’s biith| 

a « 


And 
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And joy and music pouring forth 
In ev'ry grove, 

I saw thee eye the general mirth 

With boundless love* 

* When ripen'd fields and azure skies 
Caird forth the reaper's rustling noise> 

1 saw thee leave their ev’ning joys. 

And lonely stalk 

To vent thy bosom’s swelling rise 
lo pensive walk. 

* When youthful love, warm-blushing strongs 
Kcen-shivVing shot thy nerves along, 

Those accents grateful to thy tongue, 

Th’ ador’d namCf 

I taught thee how to pour in song 
To soothe thy flame* 

* I saw thy pulse’s maddening play 
Wild send thee pleasure’s devious way. 

Misled by fancy’s meteor ray, 

By passion driven; 

But, yet| the light that led astray 

Was light from heav’m 

* 

* 1 taught thy manners painting strains 
The Idvesi the ways of simple swains, 

TsQ 
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Till noW| o’«r all my wide domain! 

Thy fame extends« 

And somcy the pride of Coila's plainSi 
Become thy friends. 

^ Thou canst net learn, nor can I show 
To paint with Thomson’s landscape glow; 

Or wake the bosom-melting throe 

With Shenstone’s art; 

Or pour, with Gray, the moving flow 
Warm on the heart.* 

With what a natural consciousness 
of genius,” I exclaimed, “ does the poet 
maintain his dignity in these verses! with 
the same consciousness that animated 
Dryden when he wrote his preface to his 
Anims Mirabilis; and with the same con¬ 
sciousness that will always animate every 
one who Jms genius.” 

“These stanzas, ” said my uncle, “have 
but one fault; and that is, the praise be¬ 
stowed on Shenstone, and the folly of 
placing him in the same verse with 
Thomson and Gray. I know of nothing 
which Shenstone has written that lias 

the 
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thf power of aM'akcning the bosom with 
melting throes. His elegies are, all of 
them, too artificial for that effect, if Ave 
except that upon Jesse, Avhich is not 
without pathos. I will venture to say, 
thiit the poems of Shciistonc Avill be re- 
membircd Avith indifference, when those 
of 3 uitxs will live in the heart and mind 
of every reader that has taste to admire 
and feelings to estimate them.” 

“I h ive been told,” said Sophia, by 
those whose authority ought to have 
weight, for tl-.ey were his countrymen, 
that his poems, in the Scottish dialect, are 
distinguished by an uncommon ftlicity 
of diction, and an accuracy ofdelincaT 
lion whicn afford unmingled delight/* 

“ lu his songs,*’ I replied, “ in his 
smaller pieces, and in some of his descrip-, 
lions, he has great merit. I remember a 
songof his which begins, 

I » 

Farewell, thou stream that winding flows 
/ground Maria’s dwcUingi 


that 
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that struck me as being incomparably 

plaintive and beautiful. The pieces too 

entitled ‘ To Mary in Heaven’—and 

‘ Highland Mary’ breathe a strain of the 

most pathetic poesy. ” 

His countrymen,” replied Sir James, 

“admire much the patriotic ode of 

* Scots, wha hae vT Wallace bled’j but 

I, who cannot feel the ardor of a North 

\ 

Briton, consider this as one of the least 
prominent of his productions.” 

“ In whatever light,” said I, “ Burns is 
considered, I am inclined to regard him 
as one of the few great geniuses who arise 
to illuminate the hemisphere of mind. 
Education had nothing in the formation 
of his character; what he wrote was the 
pure offspring of native genius; and, if 
we reflect how excellent he was in all; 
what various powers he ha» shewn in 
paths that are amongst the IVighest of 
poetical delineation, we may, witliout 
much offence to justice, place him by 

the 
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the side of the greatest names this count 
try has produced.” 

Have you read his life by Dt. Cur-^ 
rie, and his letters?” enquired Sophia 
of her father. 

Ves,” he replied, “ and I tvas much 
pleased with its ingenuous character. 
l3ut the letters of Burns I do not esti¬ 
mate very highly. The style is some¬ 
times good; but I do not think them 
natural either in expression or sentiment. 
He is a rustic, labouring to be a fine 
gentieinan. You see in him, not the 
nati>e ease of polished manners; but the 
laboured freedom and obtrusive care¬ 
lessness of a man who finds himself sud¬ 
denly in good company and wishes to 
assimilate with them at once. There is 
a constant effort visible, and a ridicu¬ 
lous affectation of courtly indifference, 
which betray, too evidently, that they 
are assumptive. He prates too about 
independence even to disgust: he min¬ 
gles 
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gles it with every subject: he nauseates 
you w'ith It; and lie does this, not only 
pnee to every one he writes to (for that 
were venial,) but repeats it, till at last 
the reader feels a sort of suspicion creep 
pver his mind whether its existence were 
not rather verbal than real. Observe, I 
by no means censure this quality in 
Burns: if there be a man on earth who 
would do homage to it, it is myself. 
But I condemn the affected frequency 
with which he brings it forward.*' 

C5 

‘•'In my opinion,** said I, 
good quality he possessed was that ngid 
independence, that jealous watchfulness 
pf individual dignity, whic h bespoke, 
not only the many conscious of Ins r.ruk 
in the scale of being, but the pociy who 
felt his superiority above tlie lucre-gifted, 
sordid, and supercilious mortals, placed, 
by artificial society, in a higher*rank. I 
reverence him more for the sreauv inde- 
pcndence ofhis mind (as if appf irs from 
Uis writings, and as it is vouciiccl hy 

• l’s 
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his conduct) than for his genius: the lat¬ 
ter might have belonged to any one as 
vtU as to Burns; it might have been al¬ 
lied (as in Pope) to a soul imbued with 
baseness and servility: but the noble 
path of independence which he marked 
out for Ihmsclf was peculiarly his 
own; and while he towered above 
the rest of mankind by his resplendent 
talents, he excelled them, no less, by 
that quality which creates and ennobles 
virtue (where virtue can exist}; which 
secures felicity to the breast in whatever 
station of existence, and which gives to 
the actions of rectitude a superadded 
energy and excellence. It has been said, 
by an eminent writer now living, that 
burns carried this haughtiness of mind 
too fir, and that it imparted a degree of 
roughness^imd severity toliis general de- 
portmeni that was unpleasing. This last 
m.iy be true: indeed, it would almost, 
inevitably, take place from obvious 
causes; but that he carried it toofar^ ne- 
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Ver ought to be asserted by any one, who 
knows how to appreciate the dignity of 
human nature in general, and Burns’ si¬ 
tuation in plrticular. Burns was of ^nim¬ 
ble birth; he had mo%"cd in.aspheie of 
life M'hicli is regarded, by the contume¬ 
lious and superficial, with contempt. 
Burns knew and felt this; and he knew 
also, that even when the voice of his 
country had hailed him as a poet, there 
would not be wanting those wl)o would 
still think it a condescension to visit him 
or mingle in his society. The pride of 
birth and wealth is, of all others, tlie 
most durable and the most disgusting. 
Burns therefore resolved, wilh|ajust mag¬ 
nanimity of character, to make his coun¬ 
trymen respect him not only as a pf)ct 
but as a man. But it is to be lamented 
that he was ignorant of the basis of all 
true respect, which is ^e//-revei<nee.** 

“ Ay,” said my uncle; and liow 
painful it is, after contemplating so bright 
a path, to reflect, that some of the most 

degrading 
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degrading vices of our nature appeared 
there and too often sullied its glory. We 
turn away, with disgust, from the hideous 
picture, and hnd no cine by which to ex* 
plain the phenomenon of a soul, so finely 
tempered as his Avas, darkened with all 
the filthiest spots that our corrupted na* 
ture knows. Bums, morally speaking*, 
was, pcrliaps, the most degraded man of 
genius that ever existed. Yet, let us not 
apply, too severely, the censure of a vir* 
tuoiis mind; let us consider how he was 
placed, and all that he had to combat 
with, and, perhaps, we should rather 
pity than condemn. Poor Burns ! Had 
it been thy fate to have found patrons 
instead of admirers; to have met with 
men who were willing to assist with their 
counsel and protect v^ith their power, 
instead of jovial companions who sought 
only to enjoy thy convivial irradiations; 
perhaps, even now, you might have de¬ 
lighted an admiringage, and commanded 
still(>.more powerfully the applause of 

posterity. 
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posterity. You found men willing to 
receive your labour without reward'’*', be¬ 
cause they knew not the delicacy of rc- 
munerating a man of genius and of tliy 
ardent character; or, who insulted, wliile 
tliey pretended to reward. It may be re¬ 
corded, as a stigma upon his country, 
that Robert Burns, who M^as flattered, 
courted, and admired, by the rich, the 
learned, the witty, and the proud, could 
obtain no higher oflice, no greater secu¬ 
rity against u^ant, no ampler provision 
for his w^ife and family than an eac/'-ye- 
vian\ place of/Z/ify and afterwards scvefity 
pounds a year; that when that man lay 
on the bed of sickness and death, sou- 
citation was needful to secure him from 
losing half of his scanty stipend : and 
that, when the agonies of dissolution were 
almost on him, the horrors of a* jail com¬ 
pelled his high mind to beg the’loan of 

* Every reader of Burns' Life and Letters will know 
to what transaction this alludei. 
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five pounds to preserve him from helngf 
dragged, half dying, to a prison. Yes I 
and the man who bad, for years, received 
the finest elFusions of Burns’ genius, the 
man who had enriched himself by the la¬ 
bours of Burnsj the man who once, and 
only oncCy offered to remunerate him by 
tenpoundsy that man, to whom the dying 
poet's prayer was made, poorly contented 
himself with sending jmt the sum de- 
inandedi tliough he knexo it was predes¬ 
tined to discharge a debt, and that his 
unhappy friend (if I may profane the 
name) must still feel the same domestic 
wants, tlie same agonies of mind. This 
person has not blushed to publish the 
aft'ecting letter of the expiring bard with 
the memorial of his own penurious con¬ 
duct. That Burns was reduced to such a 
luimiHatibn, must for ever call forth our 
pity; that his humiliation was so 
swered, must excite sentiments of indig-^ 
nation and contempt in every manly, in 
every libc?ral bosom. I deplore, I com¬ 
miserate, 
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niiscrate, Ihe one; I abhor, I despise, 
tlie other/* 

I had never, before, heard my uncle 
spealf with such animation; and, as I sat 
and listened, I seemed to hear the accents 
of my dear fatlier, so mucli resemblance 
of manner and voice prevailed in him at 
tlie moment. I was delighted to find 
him susceptible of enthusiasms for so 
much the more would he be like his bro- 
tlier, and so much the more should I de¬ 
rive pleasure from his society. 

When we sejjarated for the night, my 
mind reverted to our conversation, and I 
dwelt with much pleasure upon the re¬ 
membrance of my share in it which had 
endeavoured to vindicate the independent 
character of Burns. I had always been 
taught by my revered father to consider 
that quality, in man or womail, as the 
surest basis of effectual virtue: n®t that 
it would necessarily produce virtue, but 
that without it no virtue could be either 
regular or permanent The mind in 

Vhicli 
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which It dwelt was prepared to resist 
every incitement to error, however spe^ 
clous might be the form under which it 
attempted to delude ; whether it appear* 
ed as open and avowed profligacy^ or whe* 
ther it assumed the more enticing garb 
of custom, example, and persuasion of 
friends. And surely, without tliis power 
to resist, no man can rely upon what will 
be the tenor of his actions. It was a fa* 
vouritc maxim of my father’s, 

Sibi res^ non se rebus, suhmittere^ 

In his own life he had conformed to this 
precept as much as was consistent with 
human fallibility; and, in every instance, 
he strove as far as possible to divest him¬ 
self of the influence of prejudice, habit, or 
custom,- and to estimate every step he 
took by the simple principles of absolute 
utility ahd relative propriety. He was 
accHStomed to admit no man, or set of 
men, as his guide : his umpire was his 
own conscience; and that is a judge, 
which, sulteved to speak out, and attended 
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to when speaking, can never mislead. 
13ut, to do all this, required a firm, in- 
dependent character, which was not to 
be awed by the arrogant or soothed by the 
suppliant: an unbending consiatcncy, 
which accommodated itself, not to expe¬ 
diency, but to the eternal dictates of 
truth. 

These thoughts crowded upon my mind 
as 1 lay on my pillow, and hindered the 
approaches of sleep. 1 d welt, in thought, 
upon the grandeur and energy of that 
iiidcj)cndcncc which fits a human being 
so to act; and with the first (lawn of duy 
I arose, sleepless, from my bed, and 
wrote what follows in the preceding 
chapter. I have introduced it hcr^% be¬ 
cause I do not remember to have st‘en tlie 
subject considered in the manner that 
1 consider it, and because It^may b€ 
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CHAP. X. 


There are few virtues that either en¬ 
noble or adorn hvinian nature whicli have 
not a direct tendency to degenerate into 
their contrary vices. The line of separa¬ 
tion, however obvious when contem¬ 
plated in another, seldom fails to become 
indistinct when considered as existing in 


ourselves. Self-delusion, the common 
topic of complaint among moralists and 
declaimers, mingles, more or less, with 
all our decisions; one drop of its precious 
balm tempers every scrutiny we institute, 
but never with greater efficacy than when 
we would distinguish between our own 
vices and virtues; when we would assign 
to each appropriate character and its 
proper sphere of action. But this is natu¬ 
ral ; nay, I could almost say neces^ty. 
Enemies, detractors, candid friends, 


^h^und on every.side, who arc active to 

detect 
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blemislies of our nature; very few are 
those who can so far supjjress the lurking 
envy in their bosoms as to acknowledge 
its brighter and more commendable parts. 
Since, therefore, man is and ought to be 
the instirtetive guardian of his own ho¬ 
nour, it is fitting that he should, himself, 
defend what every one is willing to re¬ 
sign to neglect and dilapidation. Yet, it 
is to be regretted that this principle, 
great, salutary, and noble in itself, should 
ever become the vehicle of oppressive 
error or the assertor of illegal immunities. 
But, vdiat is more common than to hear 
a man, with all the warmth of sincerity, 
maintain, as the most unsullied purity, 
th^t which in reality approaches ncai!;/ 
to depravity and crime? In this manner 
brutality and ferocious savagdiess arc 
dignified with the names of courage and 
bra\;:ery; aupineness an$ inactivity aspire 
to the honours of active benevolence 
and philanthropy ,*■ kneeing and prayers 
. s S demand 
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demand the reverence which is due only 
to sanctity of manners and purity of 
heart; passive abstinence from professed 
villanv seeks the renown which should 
cover the triumphant struggles of suffer¬ 
ing and contending virtue; and in this 
manner a conduct nearly allied to inso- 
lenceand vulgarity too often hopes to be 
identified with dignified independence of 
character. 

But let us not, while we lament the 
abuse of a virtue, forget its intrinsic excel¬ 
lence. The river which, when it bursts 
its barriers and sweeps belbrc it the la¬ 
bours of the husbandman is deplored as 
an evil and an avenging scourge, receives 
our homage and our gratitude as it flows 
gently onward, givingfcrtility totheplain 
and beauty to the landscape. 

Independence of character, of all 
earthly blessings, is that which a wise and 
honest man >vould most devoutly pray for. 
It is not only the source of every other 
virtuCi but is itself a virtue of the highest 

order; 
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order ; it secures to the heart the most 
sweet of all delights,—the gratulations of 
an approving conscience; it stamps upon 
our actions the proudest titles they can 
receive,—vigour, consistency, and princi¬ 
ple. Nothing can exceed that calm tran¬ 
quillity, that peaceful pride, which cheer 
and animate the mind upon a retrospect 
which is free from any galling sense of 
base, servile, or even equivocal conduct. 
The man'* who can lay his hand upon his 
heart and exclaim, with conscious recti¬ 
tude, I have never forgotten the dignity 
of human nature,” is a man more to be 
envied, in my estimation, than any other 
human being. He alone can look 1)ack 
upon the road of life, and behold a long 
extended path covered wdth sunshine 
and strewed with flowers ; he alone can 
commune with his own heart, stnd come 

• • 

* 1 say mjif, not because I would limit tbe virtue to 
him, for in kind, if not in degree, it should be equally 
found in my own sex. I use the word mao, as the 
usual mode of delivering precept s. ^ 

from 





£0a 

from the enquiry with an iinblcnched 
countenance. Qh ! what an achievement 
is this for the mincl of man ! an achieve'^ 
inent, whiohi^whd that owns, does not feel 
that he is blest?' ^And who is there,; so 
lost to all the longings of an immortal 
soul, ,that would not thinh this a prize 
worth con tending for? 

I am aware how liable all general deli¬ 
neations are to er^or. When the mind is 
intent upon establishing some predomi¬ 
nant truth, it often neglects the very 
process which is necessary for that pur¬ 
pose, andi submitting its faculties to the 
full force of gratuitous assumption, rather 
asserts than reasons. It is a task of no 
common difficulty to restrain the combi¬ 
nations of an aitlent intellect, and.make 
them waiton sober demonstration. With¬ 
out thisj ’nowevej, we may compose rhap- 
so.dies» but cannot >vrite truth. Wisdom, 
in its proper fense, is rarely tm intuitive 
quality ; it is the fruit of muqk medita¬ 
tion^^, much comparison,.. much labmir, 

and 
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and a slow consolidation of mious facts. 
He, therefore, who writes upon abstract 
points should carefully guard against the 
suggestions of fancy; he should discri¬ 
minate between brilliant sentences, which 
contain maxims of so great latitude that 
they will adapt themselves to almost any 
event, and that precise and definite pre¬ 
ceptive wisdom, which has been gradually 
elaborated with a.special object in view. 
The one is tliC operation of a mind unac¬ 
customed to close or logical deductions, 
rambling through many scenes, and 
throwing forth its produce with a careless 
hand,, heedless how it assimilates; the 
other bespeaks an accurate and philoso¬ 
phic intellect, w^hich, in the pursuit of 
knowledge, discards allsuperiluous parts, 
and concentrates, to a single centre,, the 
scattered rays of much; enquiry* and re¬ 
search, In saying thk, I perhaps* only 
furnish a weapon wdierBwitb to be inyself 
destroyed; however, the gentle whispers 
of self-confidcnce bid me not retract it. 

1 wish 
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I wish not to be regarded as the advo¬ 
cate ofa swelling insolence of deportment 
wliicli prides itself upon disregarding the 
established forms of social intercourse; a 
sort of blusteringj bectoringconduetthat 
belongs rather to the bully than gen¬ 
tleman, and which Is more fit to frighten 
children than to move men. Yet, I hav^e 
heard even this called independence; but 
from such independence, may heaven 
preserve every one 1 love. 1 have seen, 
also, a waspish petulance of behaviour 
equally mistaken ; a behaviour that de¬ 
grades the owner to a level witli diseased 
infancy or doting decrepitude. I how¬ 
ever acknowledge neither. Mi^ deity is 
a modest and retired goddess, who feels 
her own w'orth ajid knows her own sta¬ 
tion. She does not rencler her votary, an 
offensive pest in society, whom wise men 
pity ^nd even fools derkle; but she gives 
him that amiable severity of principle, 
which serves*^to support the character of 
a man xyithout vioUting the cliaritics 

of 
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of life. She bids him look with a steady 
eye upon events; strip off all their ad¬ 
ventitious colouring ; and constantly to 
remember, that the only true road to vir¬ 
tue is the straight, one;, she erects, in his 
breast, a tribunal whose dictates no 
earthly power can awe; slie lights his 
eye with the pure flame of valour ema¬ 
nating-from inw^ard rectitude; she arms 
his heart with the firm mail of conscious 
truth, and tells him, that gold nor silver, 
titles nor dignity, increase, one atom, the 
native worthiness of man; she places, in 
his grasp, a spear of ethereal virtue, 
whose touch no corrupted action can en¬ 
dure; the fortitude she gives, is the 
heroism of internal strensjili, read v to rush 
forth when need calls, but cKc, calm as 
the ring dove brooding' o’er her young; 
she bids you stem the torrent by silent 
inflexibility; not to wade and (bish, and 
throw the water round you, telling the 
world with boisterous fury that you will 
get through; she bids you, too, preserve 

• your 
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your mind erect* unbending as the oak, 
invulnerable.AS the rock; she plants 
there the sense of shame, and the love of 
worth, and she warns, you that you never 
rouse the stinj^ng scorpions of the one; 
she exhorts you that you cherish the 
balmy influence of the other; she wiites 
upon your manly brow, trUtlt, dignity 
and virtue, and inspires youto vouch the 
proud credentials with deeds of worth 
that spring from each; she spreads 
through your wholeiitime the ennobling 
sentiment, which swells at your heart, 
and tells you, that all arc men, kindred 
witli thyself, and equal in the eye. of Him 
that made them; there is not a drop of 
blood flowing through your veins which 
does not, in its course, hourly proclaim 
this mighty truth, and, in proclaiming, 
sublimes you to your native reach. 7’A/V 
is the independence of character I ad* 
mire, and would inculcate: it is, the 
nobkst charac^ristic of a rational being, 
and can alone lay claim to the praises 
‘ whicli 
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which uiftriingled virtue rfw>uld obtain. 
Without it, servility, basi^eti^ and vice 
creep in, infect the soul, spread the ulcer* 
cms'g^ngrene of corruptiony and sink the 
mam< despicably Ifxur.cvenin his own esti- 
nmtiOn. With it,-*rto use the beautiful 
language of one who practised what he 
preached,-^** it becomes our shield and 
“ buckler, our helmet and Crown ; the 
*^sou^ walks upright, nor stoops to the 
silken wretch, because he bath riches; 
nor pockets an afausle^ because the hand 
which olFers it wears a ring set with 
‘‘ diamonds.*^ 

% 

There are two spheres of life allotted, 
for the exercise of this virtue, though, 
itj my opinion, in one alone does it ap¬ 
pear in all its native dignity and lustre. 
These twoare public and private, life: 
the world tpo often bows befoiie the false 
idol of the former; but I am tl^cidedly 
of opinion that kfter is theinost illus¬ 
trious field of action. 1 will explain this 
further. 

• Men 
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Men naturally rise with their situation. 
Great events call forth great exertions. 
The soul once roused, bounds with actU 
\ity from point to point 5 it seems to ex¬ 
patiate in boundless space; to fill, with 
its conceptions, a new world. All that 
was before feeble and indecisive now as¬ 
sumes the firmness of principle; the 
slumbcriiig* fires are blown into flame, 
and that flame stimulates, supports, and 
pervades every action. A new being 
seems to take possession of us, and our 
whole moral system sustains a complete 
revolution. 

At this juncture, too, the eyes of the 
zvorld arc upon us. Here is a superadded 
stimulus; a stimulus which impels the 
most torpid to deeds of greatness, and 
animates tlie aspiring to actions of im- 
mortalitv/ Who could be less than great 
in such a case? Who would not feel 

m 

every latent spark move within him, and> 
range his veins with resistless force?" 
Who that beholds a whole nation, p 6 f- 
‘ , haps 
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haps a MWld, thousands, millions of his 
fellow'Creatures gazing at his every step, 
intent upon hisevery word, andready, nay 
anxious, to receive with admiration the 
minutest action he performs; who would 
not in such a post be something more 
than human? Dull as the hind that 
ploughs the soil must he be, who would 
not soar above the rest of mankiiKl! But, 
gi'oss even to fatuity must that self- 
delusion be, whicli would cunningly per¬ 
suade him that what he does he docs from 
principle. No: ten thousand beings in 
the world at large, vdio wander now in 
cold obscurity, would do as much: would 
ascend to heights as glorious, and would 
beam with splendour as refulgent, though 
ambition which grasps at plans beyoiu! a 
week’s duration is now perhaps foreign t(» 
their souls. • 

G reat men act from external imp«Ision, 
Their deeds Are surroutidecJ with a sort of 
■bowy grandeur, adfnirahly suited to 
dsLZide the eyes.of the vulgar; they have 

■a gdrgeous 



a gorgeous clotWng thrown about tbchl 
well calculated to the senses* 3 ut» 

in fact, nothing is #o/ ea 8 y. 4 s>;th 6 grmP 
actions of these grpt men^ ^ Fcrmy tiw^ 
part, I seldom read of asjtonisliingj hero¬ 
ism, generosity, fortitude,, and philatan 
thropy, without feeling that l couid^'-itty*- 
self, have beea as^^'gfeait^tpinised^in similar 
circumstances; and this feeling».'I be*: 
lieye to be common to many, 
when I hear, of, or meet witli, any gene*- 
rousdeed, with any exertion of character, 
with any srlent.manifestatian of principle 
performed in the obscurity of domestic 
life, where there arc no eager eyestto be¬ 
hold, no busy tongues to repeat, - no 
echoes of renown to flatter, no applauses 
but the noiseless gratulation'of tbe.heaj t^ 
then I feel what is necessary to the pracih 
tice of virtue when performed for her sake 
alone ;r and 1 leam to eatiniate'^the intrin¬ 
sic merits of those actions which obtain 

I • 

80 laige a shaf^ of admiratioiv and re^ 
nown. Who would not, like Regulus^ 

• ' have 
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liaX'c preferred death and extremest tor¬ 
ture, admired, honoured arid bewailed by 
the whole lldman peopte^ and even by the 
enemy to whose ^chgeance he resigned 
himself, rather than by “compliance with 
the fond entreaties of afflicted friends and 
relatives live neglected and despised, car¬ 
rying at his bsirt a gnawing canke r, to 
gall him as often as the name of Carthage 
sp^tttlded in his cars ? Who would not 
imitate the self-devoted Deciusiii a sacri¬ 
fice that embalmed his memory in the 
adoring hearts of his countrymen to the 
latest posterity ? Oh 1 man knows not 
the heights of which he is susceptible, 
imtil. impelled by powerful external 
agencies! . 

13ut, in this point of view, indepen¬ 
dence of character, and the grandeur of 
soul which results from it, always 
be equivodhlwhile the sphere i«-which 
I would place its noblest exertions de¬ 
tracts nothing from its intrinsic worth, 
and adds ever>^ thing that can-shed around 
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it, in the eyes of a w ise man, additional 
lustre and attraction. Here, numberless 
are the instances which call tliis virtue 
into action- The poor man, and he that 
liolds a middle station between poverty 
and wealth, daily feck ;the necessity of 
repressing the pride of riches and' the! 
insolence of power. Happy js he who 
has acquired that iirmness of character 
which enables him, in spite .of envy, in 
spite of malice, in spite of all the enginery 
with which lordly power M^ould crush the 
humble, to maintain the dignity of a man^ 
wliile he respects the rights of a citizen. 

The rights of a .citizen ? Yes: every 
man, born in civilized society, possesses 
conventional rights which should be ce^^ 
spected, Avhich should not be wantonly 
violated; but here let us beware haw Avo 
confoundservilc degradation andfawTiiug 
humility with the uuinfluenced dictates 
of the Jmmaii heart. 

I 

Titles, pomp, money, splendour, are 
but the gewgaws of children intrinsically 
‘ considered; 
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but, iftvestmstrt’slordly form 
wth these attrilmtcs, Andj lo! he walk^ 
forth with mien erect atidscornful glance 
as though he owned a tiatui'c distin¬ 
guished from the Common herd. He 
looks down withInefiiiblecontempt upon 
all who'pursue a lower path in the great 
road of life; he exacts- their homage; 
he is eager to qiiaff their adulation; he 
waits with impatience for the praises 
that are to resound in his ears; he swells 
and struts through existence, and at last 
makes his exit like the meanest indivi¬ 
dual* WhatF and am I, because his an¬ 
cestors have heaped np*wealth and be- 
qu^hed titles to him; because a silken 
iihbon gi*accs his body; because trains 
of servants flutter round him and obey 
his nod; because he feeds upon costly 
fare, sleeps upon beds of down, and wan¬ 
tons tiBTestrarned in nature’s thostq>ro* 
Fuse delights; am I, ^because scorn 
glances from his eye, because dignity 
waits u{)on his steps, and all the trickery 
\ 'r 'of 
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of the world's delusive colours bangs in 
variegated glare about him; am I, there' 
fore, to cringe, to how, to bend the knee, 
to teach my tongue a softened tone, my 
eye a milder glow, and all my motions 
put into the shackles of restraint and 
forms ami to seek new phrases, ransack 
language for modest and obsequious 
words, bend my soul beneath its temper,, 
and hush the feelings springing in my 
heart, lest they should sound too roughly 
in his courtly cars; am I to do all this, 
and merely to lull the bloated pride of 
one whom nature has pronounced my 
fellow worm ? Forbid it Heaven ! For¬ 
bid it every manly sentiment of the soul! 
Forbid it every honest goad of indigna¬ 
tion that springs from such debasement 
of tlie human form ! . v. 

But it will perhaps be said, ** when 
those extrinsic distinctions are united 
‘‘with virtue, the claim to .respect is^- 
then irresistible/’ What! - can virtue 
receive any lustre, in the eyes of a wise 

man, 
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Ihaiiy. from wealth and titles ? Docs the 
good citiiJen, the amiable husband, the 
affectionate fatlier,. the steady friend, in¬ 
crease in virtue .in proportion to his 
thonsands^and the list of titles appended 
to his name? The man who snatches 
me from impending ruin, shall I less 
Warmly embrace him, shall I pour out 
less fervently my soul in thfiuks, accord¬ 
ing as he> wears a laced or a ragged coat ^ 
Away with such philosophy ! Virtue 
is in every sphere august and noble ! Iii 
every sphere she demands, and ought to 
obtain, our respect, our reverence, our 
adoration. 

It is a humiliating sight, when we be* 

hold talents that adorn the human clia- 

' •• 

tacter, talents, that arc the admiration 

* J 

of the world, talents which arc exerted 
in the cause of the .best iutereste of so- 
cietyj it is truly humi|ating to hch^id 
such powers allied with tovility of mind. 
Yet, what is so (ibminoh? * Look bacic 

j < , i 

upon the annals ofthe'worldj contem* 
T C •plate 
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j>late its great men whose M'orks nave 
been, the delight, the instruction of sue- 

-■ A 4 d < t >11* 

ceeding ages^ see ^vith what cringing, 
fawning complacency they hung about 


the powerful ipeu of their age; How they 
have bartered the lustre pf genius and 
of virtue for the poor, recoinpence of 
iTioineiitary popularity; read the letter 
of Bacon, after his fall, to His royal mas¬ 
ter;, the name of Dryden, flushes the 
cheek with indignation ; Otway, with a 
most superior genius, sunk despicably 
low in, the sordid sink of meanness and 

adulation r and Pope, though his writings 

' ■ ' ’ ' ^ , 

hveathe tlic very fire of independence, 
could become the most courtly little 
creature that ever haunted the tables of 


ilie great. Nor is this all. It appears, 
that not even the consciousness of talent 
and ^of worth united has been al 
presC^rVe thera ,ftom the* contaminsliKii 
of vulgar mxads. Admitted to the com- 
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they have trembled, jthey have stam¬ 
mered, they have equivocated^ and they 
have at last lied, rather than presume to 
tell a prince or an carl that he was in 
error. Oh, sliame to manhood ! What 
is there so awe-inspiring in a name, that 

* ft 

it should tempt a man to shuffle meanly 

g , 

bet^\?ieen truth and falsehood, and even 
the former at length speak out, that it 
should clothe itself in the garb of fear; 
that it should be disguised with a thou¬ 
sand supplicatory expressions, to shew 
that you are conscious of your bold pre¬ 
sumption in daring to contradict a man 
who is wrong f Blush ye, who have fe<i, 
thus, the pampered appetite of hoiihdless 
pride. I could weep for your humiliation 
when I think it was accompanied with 
the high endowments of mental pre- 
eminence. Oh, maiil reverence your- 
self! Abhor the foul dSusion that blinds 
your native faculties; .lisdain to breathe 

that, does not 

' '. 1 • , 

■ spring 


a word,, (to glaa.ee a labl4’ 
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spring pure and unspotted from the 
sarrtioned consciousness of truth! 

I do not expect entire approval of the 
general tenor of this chapter; particular 
exceptions will be natural to an active 
mind which thinks for itself. XJnitiin- 
glecl approbation, indeed, cpuld give me 
no delight; for I know too well the fal¬ 
libility of human judgment to believe 
that perfection, in speculative matters, 
can ever be attained; and he who praises 
without any reservation, shews cither 
that he has not read at all, or has read 
witlirmt power to discriminate. In the 
former it is an insult, in the latter a 
humiliation. Liberal censure does ho¬ 
nour to him who gives and him who re¬ 
ceives it, if he receive it temperately : 
and encomiums appear just, pnly when 
relieved'by opposition. It may be easy 
to point out some particular expressions 
and ideas in the above remarks iipon in- 
(jepcndence of character which may be 

thought 
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thought rather too enthusiastic; and, 
perhaps, such an accusation would be 
right, though upon the calmest considera^ 
tion I know not how I could have written 
otherwise. Warmed \vith my subject, 
it is likely that I have wandered from 
that argumental precision which is ne¬ 
cessary in establishing a truth; but then, 
though I may have asserted rather than 
reasoned, yet my point is no less gained 
if those assertions be irrefragable. - Some 
subjects are treated best when made to 
appeal to our passions, and particularly 
such subjects as are connected with our 
social duties. A man is sooner impelled 
to virtue than reasoned into it: more 
effective morality is produced by splen-* 
did example, whether real or fictitious, 
than by all the demonstrative discourses 
that were ever penned. Were it my 
fate to ascend the scaffold with a/iother, 
if I saw him meet the stroke with manly 
and impressive fortitude; f should be at 

once 
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once cxaltf4 «^ual b^roisin; lufjk ^9 
this pitch of iptr^pMjity it wfl^ld, perhaps, 
he vain to raise roe 

hooks or hy ewpieh'i 'it ?* thw*’ in a 
thousand . fJaaght by thecoui 

tagion qf eptap[)ph!> or djivett .by thfl 
piercing seuae^ofi'dtaroe, the wisit-• feC'? 
comes generous,'«pid the- stern fqrgfH’ing* 

Onr moraiduti^i'bko/the uite)i]$<tfai!},- 
lie duHi or hlate togediear-j qouimo- 
nicate the spark to a siRgle-'graiqi'-it 
spreads to ajt the restsetmetiines, in-* 
deed, an impure- partjele intervenes, 
Stops the qiroljng ftaroe, and leaves one 
half Hptouched. 'iFew^nteti' are c^>a-' 
ble of that: individual virtue urhiefa be> 
gins and ends in theirtovn breasts; the 
majority lean on the lanotion of their 
fellow^reatures. To such, example is 
the roqst powerful exeitetnent; and, next 
to example, fervid and iropassions^p> 
peak to their feelings. I have sron^^cs 
seen, indeed, taore striking eflccts**^^’ 

the 



X\\c latter t))an from the ibimer; but this 
is rare. Jt always, however, holds a su¬ 
perior station over the torpid efficacy of 
dull reasoning, which' us the way 
we ought to go, but seldoiu displays a 
motive why wb should go: Too often 
it renders the path additionally intricate 
and repuUive, and hopes to make our 
victory more.certainhy making the con¬ 
test more arduous. But, in this, it surely 
forgets that every man is not a hero; 
that to stru gg le, when wc may remain 
quiet without immediate or perceptible 
injury, is the character of so small a 
proportion of mankind, as to render ex¬ 
ception superfluous; and that a man will 
more certainly engage with ardour in a 
pursuit which. promises a speedy and a 
prosperous issue, than in one that threat¬ 
ens perplexity, danger,- and miscarriage. 
It is better to leave a imn to his Qyn na¬ 
tive energies: as obstriuctions arise, the 
power arises to overcome them; in 

every 
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every case wc ascend or fall with our 
situation; and wher !;rescience can avail 
nothing, (as is almost always the case) 
I think, with the poet^ that ignorance 
is bliss/’ 





CHAP. XI. 

THEREaremanybeautifiilaiulscquesti'ud 
walks in the neighbourhood of ir.y pater¬ 
nal estate, where it was my delight to ram¬ 
ble undisturbed, and brood ovci that 
change in life which was occasioned by 
my father’s death. To me it was a pleas¬ 
ing solace, and I found more comfort 
from solitary meditation than from all the 
empty consolation of man. In the spring 
time of the year, when the whole creation 
round is just bursting into birth, it is 
impossible to describe what are my tensa- 
tions. To walk abroad and see the hand 
of Nature busy at work, even in the hum¬ 
blest leaf that decks the way-side hedge; 
to matk the all-pervading grceti mantling 
tbe country round; ^to heai ttie birds 
trilling their inoruin|^ and their evening^ 
lay to the rising or the setting sun f to 
fee the husbandman at work, big with 

• the 
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the hopes of the coining year 5 to think 
how many tHous^tids receive support 
through,his labours; and how kindly the 
beneficent God of Heaven sends forth his 
showers and his Stiit^hine to n'urture the 
young seed in the parent bosom of the 
earth; all this fills the breast with a 
sweet, a placid calm, which they only 
know who have felt it. With the spring, 
all the faculties seem to revive and ex¬ 
pand ; the heart glows more warmly; a 
spark of that gracious love and benevo¬ 
lence which arc working all around ani¬ 
mates it; the affections take a more ar¬ 
dent tone, and the soul opens to philan¬ 
thropy and peace. How sweet it is t6 
contemplate the promised plenty; to see 
the tender blade peeping forth its green 
head through the brown surface, itihalin^ 
the pure ether, and faaskiijg tti the sttn’^ 
enlivening rays! Oh'l these bfajccts, 
weighing upon tbelieart, te^h 
gion gratefnl'to the 
teach us ^an adoration pure, ardent, and 

effective J 
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effective; they lead us to think of Him 
who made us, through the works of his 
creation ; they breathe into us the sub- 
Umest, and at the same time the most 
grateful, ideas of a provident and merciful 
God ! 

In tlie magnitude pf his works, in tlicir 
essences, ih their relations which escape 
the most j>enetrating researches of man, 
we see his power; we feel that he is great 
and omnipotent, and that here M^e arc 
only in the cradle of Existence. In the 
effects of bis love and kindness we view 
hhn as a mild, a merciful, a forgiving 
judge ; wc repose upon him as upon our 
father; we pour our sorrows forth into his 
cars, and feel relieved;, we call upon him 
for assistance, and are Conddent. Every 
step we take reminds fts of his omnipre¬ 
sence, and sv'c feel tliafc we arc lor ever 
beneath his eye. The ^and that Jnovides 
the nest for the sparr<4v and the lair for 
tjie tiger, the hand §iat has built its 
shelter even for the sorriest insect that 

partakes 
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{partakes th^ vital beam, wiU not that 
hand gather mt under its defenccf^ 
and provide for my wants? Oh! my 
heart feels that it. will be soj and corn- 
fort dwells within it. 1 cannot walk 
abroad, that I do not see the inarks of 
his all-providing goodness : the Worm 
that creeps into the earth shews it to 
me, and the bird that wings it evening 
way to its nest; the domestic animals 
that seek their dwelling as the night ap¬ 
proaches tell it to me: tlierc is nothing 
in his creation so mean that I cannot 
draw this trutli from It; and while I 
draw it, my heart swells widi rapture 
and adoring, piety towards the Giver ! 
Oh, surely a rapture most grateful! a pie¬ 
ty most acceptable! It is pure, gloM'ing, 
and involuntary. Yes ! involuntarj/^ for 
there needs not will, at such a moment, 
to fill n]e with the conception. All the 
Deity rushes upon my soul, and imprints 
liis image there never to be effaced f How 
5 ^jich lliore elevated, bow much more 
* suitable 
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suitable to the grandeurof God, is such a 
homage than wandering, compulsory, and 
stated devotions, where thesoul is hinder¬ 
ed from expanding by tliegloomy circle of 
walls, by the gaudy apparel of human 
beings,, by the noise of multitudes, and 
by every thing which tends to place tlie 
petty works of 7na?i before oure\ t.*s rather 
than our Creator! The temple of God 
is tlie human heart; the vestibule is his 
creation. Who will have tlie most sub¬ 
lime conceptions of the Majesty of Hea¬ 
ven, and who will, consequently, feel the 
warmest glow of devotion,—he who takes 
his scat, periodically at ? stated hour 

within the walls of a church, surrounclcd 

' ^ 

by two or thre'e hundred others, the ma¬ 
jority of whom regard, the meeting as 

' 1^ •r 

a place ia which to shew fine apparel and 
new fashions, listening J3erhaps Jo an ex¬ 
ecrable preacher, dclivfring a vije and 
sens£. less rhapsod)^ without warmth, 
without ^spirit^ without! atfy thing that 
can make it speak to the heart; or he, 

5 * M'ho 
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who «ees the Deity walking fotth in 
grandeur and sublinrity atn^Ughis ^orlu; 
wiio hears him in the $torm< atxd sees 
his hand in .liglitmng who 

marks his voice in the %vind, 4nd his 
steps ill the waves of the ocean ^vho 
sees him as the Father of All in his pro¬ 
vidential care, and, as d, father, worships 
him with unfeigned j[oy,,.li^JE5^hity, and 
gladness? 

But, let every one provide for their 
own happiness after their own manner. 
That independence of thought which I 
claim for myself, I am bouml, ui justice 
and in reason, to accede to my brother 
and my sister. There, Mre, who draw 
bliss from thcfouiitaiii with all its impu¬ 
rities; and Heaven, forbid ! should eii'* 
deavour to dash the cup from their 
hand. 

Let* me here, for it is analogous, un¬ 
fold those feelings which hav% at dif¬ 
ferent titpes, taken possession, of me; and 
upon J^e 4'emeuibrancc of which 1 no^ 

dM'Cll 
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liwell, itith a rapture more than ii^ly. 
I do not that tliey iire peculiar 

to mysreif; tut ii' fesofve ta tell only 

^ f- 

what is unktidSvWlo all but ourselves, let no 
one presume to \fTite.' Thought, mould¬ 
ed by creative fancy, though without 
essential novelty, has power to please, 
and even ■ to instruct with' greater clFi- 
cacy, according to the qualities by which 
it is recommended to the recipient. It is 
not likely that man should now discover, 
except in experimental philosophy (and 
even 'in' that it has been supposed by 
some that all our discoveries are but 


resuscitations of what has been destroyed 
in the lapse of what has not been 

before known: and' the belief of this led 
Goldsmith to assert that whatever was 


new niuW be false ; a maxim, which, to 
he true, must be received witli several 


limitations.—I return, ^lowever, *tto mv- 

' V 

self. ’ • 

Oft:6n, in a fine sumiAer evening, have 
I sat and watched the declining sun, and 
r moralized 
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moralized it into a thousand siniilies/' 
Like the melancholy Jaques I found con¬ 
solation in thus cqinparing inanimate na¬ 
ture to the moral woHd that Was before 
me, and thus to vent niy spleen upon the 
puppets whoiri I saw bustling up and 
down. When I have reclined Upon the 
top of some high hill, and beheld the sun 
setting, cloudily, after a day ju which he 
had walked his course through the heavens 
with dazzling splendour^ J. could paral¬ 
lel him with a declining monarch, whose 
age and kingdom both totter together, 
as, once, they both towered in meridian 
grandeur. As the. dark and stormy clouds 
gather round the declining orb, obscure 
his rays, and seem, prematurely, to 
press him into night, so the enemies of 
kingly ,glory, those who kept aloof, 
trembling and awed during its licight of 
power, now,' that it is fast falling info-- 
the “ yellow Icaf,^' stretch forth their 
coward ^ds, pluck it from the stem 
to wfeicS it yet feebly clings; hurry it 
, ^ into 
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into oblivion, and then, like the Persian, 
turn to the rising sun, and adore its rays. 

At other times softer and niore ethical 
images ^ise. Whon I have beheld dis¬ 
tant clouds strongly tinged with the 
sun's rays, and floating, as it were, in the 
whiteness of surrounding aether, steadily 
I have fixed my eyes upon them, and 
imagined, that resting on their "“fluid 
borders, or rolled within their fleecy folds, 
angels sit hymning to the Great Creator; 
and, with heavenly voices, joined to the 
dulcet melody of harps, sing their vesper 
chorus. I fancy that the aerial strains 
reach my cars; and for a moment I am 
transported among them: ihen! heaven 
opens on my eyes! 1 see transparent, 
forms, whose milk white wings fold, like 
a cincture, round their dazzling loins; 
they lean on golden li^rps; tfle blazing 
floor, spangled with st^rs imiuiAerable, 
beams like a furnace;^ pendent, from 
vaulted roofs, hang stany lamps, burn¬ 
ing sweet incense, , wdiose odours, 
u 2 wafted 
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wafted through the balmy air, fill the de¬ 
lighted sense with gladness. Angelic shapes 
glide through Doric columns inwreathed 
with many a spiral fold of flaming\cressets, 
which, circling in magic dance around, 
reacli a nameless height supporting roofs 
of fretted gold; these, as they move 
along, hold mutual discourse sweet, and 
look such dewy milduesafrom their eyes, 
as . heavenly spirits wont when they, 
or old, descended to converse with man, 
swift messengers of God’s eternal word: 
still, as my fancy works, methinks Vm 
led, to softly breathing measures from 
viewless harps by airy minstrels played, 
along the space of heaven ; odorous per¬ 
fumes from ten thousand fanning wings 
jire wafted round me: trembling I stand, 
even at the throne of Go d himself, whence 
angels turn, wdth softened gaaJe, 
so bright the effulgent glory which i^’a- 
dia^is from- the clduds that dwell, for 
ev^’ round the Omnipotent! The lost 
is lapped in extacy, and big with 

unutterable 
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unutterable feelings: mysterious visions 
sweep before my sight; and, in an ocean 
plunged of pleasures,; tempered to' its 
state* by the erfeative^mind that formed 
them, it dies, dissolves away, and con¬ 
scious only of amazing bliss. ^ The sha¬ 
dows of approaching night recall its wan¬ 
dering thoughts, and I awake to lile, to 
misery and the world! 

Let me pause. Common minds will 
regard this as the ebullition of a disor¬ 
dered fanev; they will sliomatize it as the 
o’er stretched picture of imagination 
in which truth has no place. B\it there 
are those who will know how to appre¬ 
ciate, in others, what they often feel in 

themselves. They can conceive those emo- 

•/ 

tions to have existed in tny breast which 
I have attempted to describe, for, I so¬ 
lemnly aver, that in my life I have, a 
hundred times, experienced such sensa¬ 
tions when I have beheld the setting sun 
from any sequestered spot, where the 
soul had power to form its concepjtioiis, 

and 
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and soIitiid<5» to indulge them in. Let 
no man try anothfer by his own standard, 
but endeavour, impartially to consider 
what was the probable, state of his feel¬ 
ings at the time whose conduct is to be 
estimated. It is the same with the exer- 
tions of an ardent fancy as with the cal¬ 
culations of a philosophical mind. In 
the latter case, it is a hazardous attempt 
to condemn the reasonings of another for 
want of apparent coherency or connexion. 
We are not masters of the internal con- 
viction which accompanies a writer in his 
progress of delineating a series of argu¬ 
mentative positions, nor can we embrace 
the multifarious points ofvview which 
have probably been constantly present to 
him. That association of ideas, upon 
which piany phenomena of mind arc now 
explained, seems clearly to bfe'the causey 
of this difficulty in ajp|>reciating, justly, 
Ihe reasoniiligs of ^'individual. If the 
predominating. 6r leading idea, which 
that iridividuai^s mind at the 

4 ' 

time 


ft* 
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time of writing, and which awoke, by 
consequence, the subsequent train of re¬ 
flections and arguments; if a similar pre¬ 
dominant idea be. not excited in our own 
minds in the outset; the consequence 
must infallibly be, that we. shall view 
through a dliferent medium, and try the 
opinions of another by a standard to 
which they were not originally adjusted. 
It is, as it Were, assuming a false point of 
departure, by which we are liable to run 
upon sho'Js and quicksands from our ig¬ 
norance of their situation, or mistaken Ux 

• i 

our approximation to them. 

But, if this be true of those calm, in¬ 
tellectual pursuits, which constitute the 
rcsc=!arches of philosophj^, how much more 
so is it of what sprins^ solely from the 
imagination and from the combinations 


of an active and vig|)rous ihind. In 
these, the flame must |e caught-with in¬ 
stantaneous sympathy,tor.it will appear 
only like an ineffectual glare, without heat 
and without effulgence.. A man whp 

• sits 
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sits down to a work of imagination, inilessi 
ho bring to it a mind unfettered by pre-i 
judice, pliant in feeling, flexible in 
opinion, and abo¥0 all,- touched with an 
ethereal fineness that kindles with the 
slightest contact, sits down to' a task front 
which he will rise disgusted: he will do 
no justice to the author he has read, nor 
will he improve his taste, but he will 
rather indurate its perceptions by having 
uselessly exercised them. There is u 
consonance of parts in the intellectual^ 
as well as in the moral and physical 
world. A man who should take up 
Hudibras whil^ labouring under the me¬ 
lancholy produced by some domestic 
misfortune, Avould derive little pleasure 
from the perusal; he who should road 
Young’s Night Thoughts when his heart 
was gay and lively, and his whole 
attuned to joy and festivity, would thro^ 
it aside as dully prolix and laboriously 
moral. Pictures require a certain posi¬ 
tion in which to be seen with advantage ; 

the 
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the eye must take them in at a certain 
point; and it is the same, with books. 
Every man is conscious with what diffe¬ 
rent sensations he has. < read' the same 
work at different times { the reason of 
this is not in the author, he has remained 
unchanged, lie must look tor it in the 
varying succession of those feelings, 
wliich, according as they predominate 
or not, influence the judgment. 1 once 
lieard Milton characterised as a queer 
author, and the Rape of the Lock pniised 
as a f unny poem f 
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CHAP. XII. 

It was a lovely tnorniii^, in the month 
rtf May, 1908, that we set forth upon our 
journey to the mett^polis. If the gaiety 
of inanimate nature could inspire the 
human breast with gladness, 1 ought to 
have rejoiced at my departure: and, in¬ 
deed, I could not help participating in th(i 
delightful sensations that were excited by 
a serene sky, a vernal sun, and gently fan¬ 
ning breezes that boro, upon their wings, 
all the dewy fragrance of the spring. 1 
could not refrain from bidding adieu to 
every favourite spot as I passed it; and I 
cast many a sorrowing look back upon 
my flower garden, as if conscious that my 
rural work, 

* * Among sweet dews and flowers; where any row 
Of fruh-trees over-woody reach’d too far 
Their pamper’d jDoughs and needed hands to check 
Fruitless embraces,” 

mint ao^y devolve to others, and be, per¬ 
haps, 
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haps, wholly neglected. I confess, tho 
thought was painful; for even a tree 
may gain a place in our affections, if we 
have long reared it and been accustomed 
to mark its growth, its blossoms in the 
spring, and its faded leaf in autumn. 
Without any pretensions to horticultural 
science, I feel an unfeigned delight in its 
pursuit, and believe it to be powerfully 
instrumental in awakening sentiments of 
piety and peace. Lord Bacon has ob¬ 
served that “ a gainien is the purest of 
human pleasures; it is the greatest re¬ 
freshment to the spirits of man: witliout 
which buildings and palaces are but gross 
handy works and he exalts it to a high 
rank in the following comparison. “ A 
says he, “ shall ever see, that when - 
ages grt>w to civility afid eltigaiicy, men 
come to build stately^ sooner than to 
garden finely, as if gardening t^ei'e the 
greater perfection.** 

The anticipation of untried pleasures, 
knd the expectation of novelty, power- 

fullv 
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fully subdue retrospective feelings of sor¬ 
row. VYe repose .more willingly on as¬ 
surances of bliss than upon the certainty 
of'pain.:. and: so 'inamy; thoughts now oc¬ 
cupied: my mind, that it, had iittle leisure 
for. the i,recollection df . its;loss. ■ My un¬ 
cle proposed to. visit -the:Lakes in our pro¬ 
gress, v and our course, ilierefore, was di¬ 
rected to Keswick. I -can scarcely toll 
how it; .happened that jt, never suggested 
itself, to imy father to c'rry me thither, 
though living in the same counl}^ It i.s 
a common reproacli, indeed, that we neg¬ 
lect the treasur<'s.of nature and of art which 
lie at our feet, and undertake pilgrimages 
to visit those that are removed from us by 
intervening seas and countries. Since I 
have been in London, J have known 
more than one person, natives and resi¬ 
dents of this city, who have never been 
within t*he walls of Westminster Abbey, 
or of St, Paul's Cathedral. Yet, they 
were of, ^ ordinary character; and, pro^ 
bahly^ytiay certainly, had either of these 
buildings been situated at York or Can¬ 
terbury, 
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terbiiry, they would have undertaken 
jouruies to visit them.. I knew a coun- 
si llor also, who had never been induced 
to enter the fine gothic, febric; that met 
his eyes and upbraided bis every 

time he entered Westminster Hall. 

I cannot, however,/impute it to want 
of taste that my father had neglected to 
let me behold the delightful scenery\of 
the lakes, for i had- often heard him ex^ 
patiate upon the subject with an entliuv 
siasm of delight. 1 am satisfied, how¬ 
ever, that if he liad any reason for the 
neglect, it was a valid one. 

While we were at Keswick my uncle 
happened to meet with an iniimate Loii- 
doii acciiiaiiiUincc, who had resorted thi¬ 
ther lor the fashionable purpose of seeing 
the lakes. His name was Wilson: a 
man of independent fortune, aucf eminent 
among the ga}'^ and the dissipated*.* His 
exterior was not unpleasipg, nor were his 
maimers without that superfioikl amenity 
which is caught by habitual intercourse 

* with 
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with weU4)red and refined persons. His 
discourse was voluble^ and it reminded 
me irf* the distich of the poet, 

arifr lik« liBiitts,' i^d uihere^the/ most abound 
Much, fruit of. «enee beiiei^ is rarely' found. 

If he were t6 be lei^ifta^ted by the faci¬ 
lity which he talked upon every topic, 

n 

he might be consideied as a rival to the 
admirabie Crichton: to him nothing was 
difficult. I was, at first, deceived by his 
fluency, into a belief of his vast acquire¬ 
ments : but, seizing a mom<mt to exa¬ 
mine the tenor of his discourse, I was 
soon convinced that 

“ Shallow streams ran, dimpling, all the way.’* 

r '• ' 

In argument, he hoped to overcome 
every thing by a gracious smile, much 
gesticulation, and a constant application 
of yote may depend upon assurayoa 

sr''ahsoliU€ly certain^ — it\^ absurd to 
think otherwise^ &c. &c. If all these 
imled, he^ laughed; and if laughing fail- 
edj jie strove to shield himself behind 

a pompous 
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a pompous silence, undisturbed but by 
ntft or wo, and which'seemed to imply 
that his opponent was \irholJy unworthy 
of serious refutations It was not indeed 
often that he wasr induced to enter upon 
intricate discussions: his conversation 
consisted of short flights and sudden ir¬ 
ruptions: but %vh6n wine had dispos¬ 
sessed prudence of her post, it was then 
that he exhibited himself in all the impo¬ 
tence of mind. At such moments I ra¬ 
ther pitied than despised him. 

Mr. Wilson was a member of the 
soeUxted coachmen. He wasorie of those 
degenerate beings who place their re¬ 
nown in the dexterous management of 
four in liarul: who prefer turning a sharp 
corner to anv rational, and who 
glory in their exaltatioif to a dickie^ as 
much as a Wise man ^ would, in his 
exaltation to wisdom o| to virtUe. I 
need not add that his lihguage was too 
often the language of the stable, de¬ 
prived indeed of its grosser qualities, but 
preserving all il^^ spirit. His dress was 

so 
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SO characteristic, SO descriptive-of the 
habits of the man, that when he first ad- 
dressiid my uncle,- and I perceivcid them 
hi friendly discourse together, a’transient 
sense of hurhiltation and debasejnent 
crept across* me, that a relative of mine 
should associate so femiliarly with what 
1 naturally judged him to be, a coachman. 
My embarrassment, indeed, was relieved 
by Sophia;' and a mingled sentiment of 
contempt and indignation succeeded the 
feelings that Avere first excited, 

^ It’ were vain to hope that admonition 
can reach those who have lost all self- 
respect. He who can descend to the ac¬ 
quirements of a coachman, Avill be 
content with a coachman’s importance. 
He who has chosen the stable for his 
palmtra^ can have no ambition beyond 
a groom. The man whose highest wishes 
centre‘in the accomplishments of a pos- 
tHion, will look for his reward among 
those who can judge of his merits, and 
grooms, coachmen, and postilions will, 

therefore. 
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therefore, be his arhitri elegantiarum. 
Could we but teach the world to see with 
our own eyes, what great personages we 
should all be: and could these degenerate 
beings but transform England into one 
vast stable, and its inhabitants into 
jockica^ their renown w^ould tlien be illus- 
irious and penrmrient: for, in a nation 
ol' blind people, a onti-eyed man would 
be king. This, however, cannot be. 

Shew me tlion a human creature more 
despicabhi than tlie members of the Whip 
Club. I could almost exclaim, in the 
indignant innguage of Shakspeare, 

Oh heaven, that such companions thoud’st unfoldi^ 
And put in every honest hand a v-'kip 
To lash the rascals naked thro’ the world. 

Even from the east to the west! 

Will it be said that this is intemperate 
language? No. it cannot Who* arc they 
that constitute this worthless club? The 

•IT 

titled and the opulent. And,w'hat ought to 
be their influence and example in society ? 
A corrupt and profligate nobility is a na- 

* t ion’s 


X 
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tion's scourge. Private vices respect only 
the individual; hut public ones, (I mean 
those that are committed under the pub¬ 
lic eye) communicate inftiction; they sap 
the foundations of the commonweal, 
and lead, in their train, anarchy, rebel¬ 
lion, and bloodshed. Can it be expected 
that a people should feel reverence for. 
gamblers, jockies, and cockers? And if 
that reverence, which rests upon opinion, 
be annihilated, what other basis will you 
find, to support the present distinctions 
of society'’? Man, simply considered, is 
co-ordinate with man, and, in society, 
he, is diversified only by wisdom, by 
virtue, by power, or by vice. To our 
superiors in wisdom and in virtue w^e 
instinctively submit: but, our superiors 
in vice alone, we indignantly resist, 
then are the evils which are to be dread¬ 
ed. rhe mCral distinctions of society 
arc shaking ^to their centre; they are 
crumbling into dust: and woe to the 
land that is purified by fire and blood. 

In 
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In such a crisis, the innocent may fall: 
the guilty must: on their devoted heads 
the first tide of vengeance will flow, and 
it will sweep them to destruction. 

It is lamentable to behold such unawed 
depravity. Public opinion has lost its 
wholesome power over the corrupt, and 
nothing is thought vile enough to be 
done ill secret. We are tausrht to consi- 
der (and we must consider) our nobility as 
the hereditary legisJalors of the country: 
and wc look up to the opulent as our de¬ 
legated ones. Where then is our safety, 
if tlu^ senate is exchanged for the stable: 
If the toils of state are bartered for tjie 
sordid honours of a iocLev ? ^V bile such 
<'veiits are taking place, what must be 
the silent progress of opinion ? 

1 do not address invself to individuals. 
I should be indifferent to the circum¬ 
stance ot thirty or a hundred iii^i,^for 
whom their forefathers have acquired 
wealth and titles, ascending the coach¬ 
box. It may be their proper place: it 
X certainly 
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certainly is tlieir proper place, for tliey 
give proof of its propriety in their choice, 
I could behold them there, as I have be¬ 
held them) with pity and contempt, and 
I could easily persuade myself that they 
perform a public good by keeping away 
from the senate, and by abstaining from 
all connexion with public transactions. 
I could, cheerfully, consign them to the 
ignoble post they liad chosen, and thank 
heaven that he had gifted so many of his 
creatures with so perfect a knowledge of 
themselves and their pow('rs. 1 should 
account it a blessing that so much folly 
and so mucii ineanmjss had selected so 

I 

adequate' a coarsci. Ihit I look farther. 
I look to the inllueiice which these tilings 
have upon meifs opinion. I look to the 
contagion of (^xainpie: I look to wliat 
must be tlie condition of a nation when 
its ruvcrs are sunk in tlic pursuit of sordid 
pleasures, azifl when they have destroyed, 
by their profligacy, the reverenc'e, and 
with the n veivju'o. the obedience of the 
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people. History will teach us wisdom, 
here, by example; and if we unfold its 
volumes, we shall find that empires and 
states have fallen, and will fall, by the 
enervating influence of degeneracy, cor¬ 
ruption, and luxury; and this degeneracj', 
this corruption, this luxury, have been ge¬ 
nerated,not among the people,emphatical¬ 
ly so called, but among their rulers: it is 
there that they have taken root, budded, 
and expundod, and from them they have 
silently and gradually descended, till the 
whole commonweal has become rotten. 
These are truths that cannot be refuted. 
liCt mc' not, then, be accused of exagger ¬ 
ating dangers, or exciting needless alarm. 
The e.vil mav be distant, but have we not 
cause to tremble, if it l)e begun? If a 
mail \vore told, and if he kin‘\v,tl)e pre¬ 
diction to be certain, that his laaise 

•• 

would one day falj upon him and crush 
him, by the silent undcrmiiiing of rats, 
would he not be vigilant to prevent a 

AJinuie 
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single rat from sheltering in its founda¬ 
tion ? 

Perhaps, what I have wTitten may be 
stimiatized as the Vehemence of follv. 
If it be folly, it is, at least, in a good 
cause. If I anticipate what can never 
happen; if I imagine corruption that 
docs not exist; if I foresee consequences 
that cannot ensue, I shall rejoice in a 
conviction of my error, and thank him 
that produces it. But, if theae things 
are: and if the eternal course of events 
proclaims what must be the result of these 
things: I shall surely be pardoned, if, 
from an anxiety that is natural and ho¬ 
nourable to me, I have enlarged the peril, 
or aggravated the causes. The precision 
of truth may, sometimes, be laid aside, 
when its existence is real. If wc can 
alarm men from their vices by magnify¬ 


ing llieir danger, Avho shall condemn the 
process ? 
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CHAP. XIII. 

In tho afternon Mr. Wilson dined with 
ns. Before he arrived my uncle took an 
opportunity of delineating his character 
to us, nearly Such as it is already.before 
the render. I perceived that he '^id not 
mentioa any quality in him tliat could 
be considered as praiseworthy; and I 
could not help expressing my surprise 
that he should permit a coinexion which 
seemed to be productive of so little ad¬ 
vantage. 

1 think,*' said I, “ wore I to find, 
in my intercourse with a person, that 
thcTC was nothing in his character quali¬ 
fied to excite my esteem or even my ap- 
^probation, 1 should endeavour to relieve 
myself from the connexion." 

“ You ought to do so,**« added Sopliia. 
“ I do not know," replied my uiickv 
whether we ought to do so. Society 

subsists 
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subsists by mutual concessions. If a 
man resolves to associate with none but 
the wise and good, he will probably live 
in solitude. And, indeed, such a reso¬ 
lution would pre-suppose a consider¬ 
able share of vanity in him that made it; 
for he must imagine that the wise and 
good%rouId commune only with persons 
like themselves. No. In society we 
must receive man as he presents himsc'lf. 
We are at in)ert*v, and we are bound, 
indeed, to avoid the fellowship of the 
truly profligate and the notoriously 
wo eked. 

I am not speaking,'* I replied, “ of 
that obvious duty which bids us shun 
the intercourse of the bad. That everv 
one must do who hopes to enjoy the 
countenance of the good. But 1 allude 
to those connections which have nothing 
in therh sulficiently attractive to excite 
our sympathy or esteem: and al)ove all, 
when an individual happens to follow 
pursuits that we, ourselves, would not 

iiidulu:e 
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indulge in from a conviction of their fu¬ 
tility, or their meanness. In these cases, 
the disparity of inclination must be de¬ 
structive of the great link of individual 
association: and where there is no plea¬ 
sure nor profit, I cannot- see why there 
:hou]d be connexion.'* 

You are like all theorists,” said mv 
uiicio. “ You proclaim loudly what ought 
to be done in particular circiiinstances, 
iuul you are coiifldent in what uonlil be 
}our own procedure in those circuin- 

slaiiets. Let me wait and see what vou 
> > 

an „ 


*■" {this 1 am assured,” 1 replied, ‘‘ ilpu 
I will never sacrifice my judgment to any 
ihllacious dictates ot‘custom or prejudice, 
ill tlu' distribution of my time 1 shall al¬ 
ways regard its application. Such ua.s 
my departed faiiier's counsel, and such 
shall be my practice. Of ihat, wHuAv is 
e very one's moral estate*, I shall be parsi¬ 
moniously careful: and I hope to expend 
it m such a manner, that when I rcf]e4 t 

i 

upon 
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. upon its disbursement, I may feel also 
the utility or the delight that it has pro¬ 
duced/* 

We now heard Mr. Wilson in the yard 
of the inn, contending with the hostler 
about a horse that was to run against 
time: and though I was too unlearned 
to enter into the merits of their dis¬ 
course, 1 could perceive that the hostler 
had the best of the argument, and Mr. 
A\^ilson, quitting him with an oath, pro¬ 
nounced him an ‘‘ ignorant blockhead,” 
to which his antagonist replied that he 
was “ knowing enough to cut him 
up 

While we were at dinner, it w^as a na¬ 
tural topic of conversation to expatiaUi 
upon the beautiful scenery with w^hich 
we were surrounded. I was curious to 

r 

observe what effect it could possibly 
have upon a mind like that of our guest. 
My uncle began by praising the placiti 
beauty of Derwent water. 

It*s immensely beautiful,” said Mr. 

Wilson, 
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Wilson, “and what a strange thing that 
echo is at the end of it. My boatman 
had a monstrous loud voiiiQi and he posi¬ 
tively made the hills ring again/* 

“ The lofty Skiddaw,** replied my un¬ 
cle, “ rising in sullen grandeur on its 
margin, (as it w^ere) forms a picturesque 
contrast to the cultivation that displays 
itself along the banks.** 

“ Talking of mountains,** answered 
Mr. Wilson, “Mdiatdo vou think of that 
strange piece of one that has tumbled 
down in Ilorrowdalo, and looks like the 
keel of a sliip ? The old w'oman w^ho 
r,hews tliis, asked me to shake, hands \vith 
her under it, and I gave lier fingers a 
fine squeeze,** 

“ You are a man of gallantry,** said 
my uncle in a cold, ironical tone,evidently 
disgusted with the flippancy of Mr, Wil¬ 
son. 1 Je did not, however, feel tlfe irony, 
but received the assertion and seemed 
flattered by the distinction. I ventiirerl 
to observe to him that, having always 

lived 
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lived in London, he probably had no 
relish for rural beauty. 

‘‘ Oh said he with a simper, 

“I am vastly fond of the country. 1 
think it quite charming to walk in the 
fields; and when I am in town, I never 
omit.to ride in the Park on a Sunday. 
Two or three of us make it a point to 
exhibit ourselves in liotten Rok/^ 

By this emphatic ‘us I supposed he 
meant liis brother coachmen. 

‘‘ You have a strange notion of rural 
beauty,** replied my uncle, “ if you go 
to seek it in ilvde Park.*’ 

Why as to that,*’ rejoined Mr. Wil¬ 
son, “ trees are trees every w^here: and 
then, in Hyde l\irk you have a beautiful 
piece of water, and, besides that, you have 
company, which, in my opinion, is ne¬ 
cessary to make any thing delightful. I 
should reel no pleasure in driving be¬ 
tween two hedges with nobody to look 
at me.” 

Well,” added my uncle, though, as 

you 

4' 
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you observe, trees are trees every where, 
yet you'll allow that trees may derive 
beauty from position. Pictures are 
pictures every where, but pictures may 
receive accidental embellishment from 
local circumstance. Pesides, in Hyde 
Park, which seems to be your riis in iirbc\ 
vou have neither hills nor vallies, which 
are an essential adjunct to a landscape.'^ 

“ There’s the Mount in Kensington 
Chanlcns,” replied Mr. Wilson, with 
se(*ining satisfaction. 

I w'us ii^norant what were the claims 
of this Mount to the name of a mountain, 
but from the smiles of my uncle and 
Sophia, I guessed that it W is very un- 
luckilv hrou^ht forward; and 1 need not 

^ 47 

inform the reader liiat, when 1 visited 


Keiisingtoji (htrdeiis, alter my arrival in 
London, and hehtdd tiiis rival dt'Skiddaw 
and Plinhirnnon. I thought of thti,inetro- 
politun exultation of Mr. Wilson. 

My uncle was sooji convinced tliat 
little was to be expected from his guest 


on 
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on topics of pastoral grace, and lie 
therefore turned the discourse into that 
channel which might afford him an op¬ 
portunity of exhibiting himself.. It is 
beyond my power to pourtray the elo- 
cjiicnce with which he harangued upon 
horses, the management of the whip, 
squaring of elbows, races, and. jockies. 
Here he was “ himself again,'' and he 
only wanted fit audience to shine with 
uiidiminished lustre. He spoke fami¬ 
liarly of lords and dukes, his rivals or 
compeers; and his discourse fully tauglit 
me that they were hh companions, because 
he only was fit to lie theirs. I sat and 
heard him, sometimes with scorn and 
sometimes with pity; and as often as he 
addressed himself to me, when urging 
some important point, I evaded a rej)ly, 
that I might not, by the warmth of my 
feeling.^', be led to transgress the bounds 
gfdeeonirn. ^s socni as it was lit, So¬ 
phia and myself quitted a conversation 
that p(‘ssr'^sed so little interest. 


I 


W))on 
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When they joined us at the tea table, 
Mr. Wilson had less discretion, for he 
had more wine; and, as I have already 
observed, he engaged, at such times, 
without any caution, in the discussion of 
topics to which he was inadequate. 
VVlicre there is little knowledge there is, 
usually much presumption.' A man of 
few ideas supplies his deficiency with a 
boldness of assertion, which is so remote 
from true wisdom, that it may be re- 
eeivt^d almost as an axiom, that they who 
know the most speak,with the greatest 
diflidence. The poet has truly observed 

I 

that 

0 

“ A litrlc knowledge is a^angcroiu thing.’* 

It is d:mcrerousy not only to society, 
but to the iiK.iividual: and even when it 
cannot be considered as incurring peril, 
it is always ofiensive unless united with 
hiimilitv. 

I was fullv ^'.ensible of tljiis during the 
discourse, or rather lo;;omachy, between 
my uncle and Mr. V/ilson, The latter, 
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as if to compensate for the inanity of his 
observations at the dinner table, resolved 
now to pour forth his thoughts with a 
liberal hand. He was turbulently com¬ 
municative; and he was in fuli possessuai 
of the happy art of preserving his seli- 
confidence, by never attending to any 
objections that were made to his positions. 
He spoke, permitted a reply, spoke again, 
but without the smallest reference to the 
reply that had been made. At that time, 
this mode of argument was new, and 1 
thought it liot far from insolent. But I 
have since observed many who adopt it, 
and I regard it now as contt'inplible. I 
will only add that I felt inexpressibly 
relieved when he arose to depart, and 
from that time ii has never been rnv mis- 
Ibrtune to sit in his company; for, 
though ho visited my uncle while we re¬ 
mained at Keswick, I and my cousin 
studiously avpidod iiis presence. 

Aft(T he was g^Uie, my uncle saw, or 

fanci<Ml he an unusual gravity in my 

% 
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mahhef. ' He attempted to rally irie upon* 
it, di' ff it arose from the* absence Of Mr. 
Wils'oi^, aiid lie itifortfiod me, withihiiriic 
condolence,''that hfs hand was ehgdgfed 
to a riOh anil beautiful girl, the daughter 
of a popular Earl, arid a distinguished 
member of 'th'fe'ir/iijt) clwh, ‘‘ Wilson,^^ 
contiHuedJ * ^'first-attracte^^ hisddrd- 
ship’s esteem by turning into a'stabl^'" 

yard four in hand, at ftillspeed; 

. ' > 

lative, I suppose, of Olympic renown. 


Metaque Icrvidls evitata rotis. 




“ How 1 pity herl’VI exclaimed,. if; 
she bo a girl possessing anyTcncrgitis of^, 
mind or any sensibility of heart. '5 
riecl to Mr. Wilson! Jt is impossible it 
('an be her own choice, if she have upder- 
standing to choose; and if she acts lTom 
parental authority, my heart l)fce(Js for * 
her. Holievc me, 1 wouUi sooiK-r. Imk 
myself to an industrious m( 3 cliJini(', who 
feels, thinks, and acts consistently with 
ids station, than to a man like Mr. Wil- 


V 


• son. 
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son, who disgraces his birth, his rank, 
and his fortune. The wife of such a man, 
must be constrained to find happiness in 
, the transactions of a stable, the pedigree 
of a race-horse, or the pages of a New¬ 
market Calendar; for 1 would ask, in the 
language of Milton, 

¥ 

Amoilg uneqiials what 8c»ciety 
Can sort, what harmony or true delight ^ 

O/fellowship I speak to participate 
All rational enjoyment. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Our stay at Keswick was not intended 
to be long) as my uiide was impatient to 
join^ his family, from whom he had been 
longer absent ^than he .would have been 
from any other cause .than the melan* 
choly one which ytad occurred. Sophia 
often spoke with tenderness of her absent 
brothers and sisters, and anticipated the 
delights that awaited her when they 
should meet again. . These, ifdas! were 
delights which I knew, not; but I iWas 
fully sensible that they must be among 

the most exalted and intense pleasures 

» 

of our nature. : 

I will not, however, omit to mention, 
that while at Keswick we passed over to 
Buttermere, and visited, of course, the 
dwelling of Marif^s father. We break¬ 
fasted and dined at his house, for it is 
the only one there of public reception. 

Y 9 Wc 
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We took a guide from Keswick, who, be¬ 
sides securiog us from being lost among 
t^e mountains, takes care to point out 
ever}'’ curosity as we proceed along. He 
was a very communicative little gentle¬ 
man; and under his guidance we saw of 
course all that was to be seen. I shall not 
fill my pages with a description of scenery, 
that may be Ibund, usque ad nauseam, 
in the pages of yearly tourists. That it is 
grand and beautiful; that it affects the 
mind with a sensation at once pl acid and 
awful; that a kindred spirit laight love 
to wander amons: those mountains and 
values,-or repose l)y the sidi* oi‘ d»o trans¬ 
lucent streams that w ater their marj^ijis ; 
those are things which are known already, 
and I shall abstain trom prtisoiiting them 
again to public atti uti/ai, drcss(\J up, 
perhaps, in a now fashion, and strutting 
heueath a o’.tnnbroiis load of flowory 
declamation. Suffice it therefore to say, 
that w^e loft Keswick early in the morn¬ 
ing, on horseback, and enjoyed every 

possible 
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possible delight from the contemplation 
of scenery, which ignorance itself can¬ 
not behold without feeling a new spirit 
move within him. The approach towards 
Buttermere is truly picturesque; a village, 
consisting of about a dozen houses, and 
a rude parish church in the midst ot them, 
surrounded by lofty mountains and a 
beautiful piece of water calmly reflecting 
their towering summits. received 

us at the door. When wc entered, 1 found 
a book lying open upon the table, which 
she had been reading: it was Sturm*s 
Reflections, 1 entered into conversation 
with her upon tliis work, and some oj^her 
topics : her answers \vere given with the 
reserve of those who know little, but wlio 
cautiously abstain from betraying their 
ignorance, by talking discreetly. My 
readers, I dare say, have often met with 
those kind of people whom we* cannot 
call fools from any positive evidence, but 
whom we surmise to be little less be¬ 
cause they have not appeared m^ore. I 

discoursed 
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di6c6ursed about tbe beauties of the situ¬ 
ation* She simply answered in the af- 
firmative» without venturing to the ex¬ 
tent of one original remark. She has a 
small collection of books, that have been 
presented to her by 'different persons, 
when they were visiting the C^es: and 
mOst of the donors haV^, ^stehttlitiously, 
scribbled their own names on the blank leaf 
of the title page. My uncle^s ungallant 
nature prevented him from anticipating 
any thing of this kind; and his name will 
remain therefore unrecorded among her 
benefactors. 

Her figure is pretty, and she has fine 
dark e3^es; but I looked in vain for an^’^ 
thing that I would call beauty. She is 
a brunette in complexion; her hair .was 
turned up behind, and fastened with a 
comb that had a pearl back, or perhaps 
only beads ; for I did not accurately ex¬ 
amine. I am told that she used to wear 
her hair flowing loosely over her shoul¬ 
ders, \vhich added a sort of interest to her 

appearance. 
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appearance, and which, ccipihiii^ with. 

• ^ ^ ^ k “n r' ♦ 4 

local circumstances^ naturalj]^ sugg^ested 
the idea of a wild mountain girL She 

* V f ^ ^ ^ 

has now.a very matronly-^d.staid look 
and demeanor; and were she transplanted 
to an English inn .shft would scarcely ac^ 
quire the appellati<m of a pretty bar maid. 

I ■ 

Her misfortune has, in effect^ made her 
fortune; it exited her to a tempera^ 
celebrity, and she reaped a golden har-i 
vest. Her case was common: but some 
accidental circumstances occurred Ijo 

a I, 

make it interesting: she was pitied, con* 
soled and relieved, while fiction held the 
pen of truth. 

Our setting forth was gay, but our re* 
turn was dreary. Towards noon the 
sky began to lower, the clouds gathered 
fast, and every thing threatened an ap¬ 
proaching storm. It did neft threaten 
in vain. For a few hours it was only 
a drizzling mist ; and a§ we were not 
without hopes that it might subside we 
resolved to dine where we were. Nature, 


in 
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in her \^T.eds, is often not less lovely 
than in -her brighter apparel. I found an 
added beauty in the mountains, their 
, sides enveloped in a grey mist, through 
which the white foam of several water¬ 
falls, increased by the rains, dashed in¬ 
cessantly; in the general gloom spread 
over the face of things, and the awful 
silence all around; and in the black 
clouds, driving along the sky, and some¬ 
times settling on the highest peaks of the 
surrounding mountains. I could not re¬ 
main within doors, and spite of the wind 
and rain, and mire, 1 enjoyed a solitary 
ramble. I felt more exalted, a sentiment 
infiViitely more grand, a proiuh'r conscious¬ 
ness of existence, thus alone in a moment 
of such solemn dreariness than could have 
been inspired by the noblest scenery this 
earth produces, gilded with the rays of 
the sun,and smiling, as it wore, ^mcath 
the gawsli influence of a clear azure sky. 
Even in the suburbs of London, with only' 
one green firld before my eyes, looking 
• from 
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from my chamber window, I feel a sweet 
and solemn emotion, a sort of sympathy 
with sorrowing nature at the closing in 
of a November evening, with rain and 
fog, and wind, and all their dreary, cheer¬ 
less desolation. In spring and summer, 
a landscape animates me with a jocund 
feeling; every thing around me wears 
a gay appearance, and I sympathize with 
it; but this feeling leaves no relish; it 
has a pleasing insipidity while it lasts, 
but it produces no eflFect which extends 
beyond the immediate operation of the 
cause. On the contrary, the contempla¬ 
tion of nature stripped of all her gawr|y 
colours, and cloathod in om; unifonn 
tint, does not distract the mind by a \ a- 
ricty of sensations, but generates one. 
single, pensive, scdeinn feeling, so accor¬ 
dant with our general tone of mmd, that 
we cherish its presence by indulg(?l[tcc. 
After I had rambled about for a short 
time, the increasing rain compelled me 
to take shelter. I returned, and dinner 


was 
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waa i^djr to bestow substantial c^omfert* 
With the cloiaii^ in of the .eirening the 
storm became inore violent. What was 
to be done ? There were ^powerful rea# 
sons why we should return to Keswick, 
that night: ive hadwiaited» in the hopes of 
fine weather, till day^Ught had forsaken 
us, and now we had to encounter. dark- 
ness and storm. Want of resolution to 
endure single evils, often compels us to 
undergo the infliction of united ones. 
Our situation, to be sure, was not quite 
poetical nor romantic, for we had neither 
lightning, nor thunder, nor wind: but 
w,e had such a torrent of rain as 1 had 
never witnessed before. 

We remained, however, in all the 
peevishness of expectation, receiving* ad¬ 
vices from our guide every five minutes 

as to the state of the weather; and whfp, 

</ 

at last, there was no reasonable hope^^t 
the rain would abate time enough to 
render it beneficial t6 us, we resolved to 
proceed through it, and our horses were 

f 

accordingly 
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accordingly brought. Sophia was equip*^ 
ped in a large great coat, and a aloilcbed 
beaver hat of Mary’s father; and, for 
myself, Mary kindly accommo<kited me 
with a Scotch-^plaid cloak. Vain precau¬ 
tion ! I had not ridden a hundred yards 
from the door ere I felt the rain gently 
distilling through every part of my 
cloaths. Positive evils are dways borne, 
with more fortitude than those that we 
hope may be mitigated: when we per¬ 
ceive no prospect of redress, there is an 
instinctive acquiescence which supplies 
the place of patience. 

Our situation was sufficiently dismaj. 
and I believe perilous, but the impene¬ 
trable darkness of the night precluded 
us from ascertaining the extent of our 
danger. The road sometimes lay along 
the ridge of hills, sometimes descending, 
and sometimes ascending: the *guide 

I 

went first, and to the fidelity of his local 
knowledge ive committed ourselves. We 
rode along in sullen silence; and my 


own 
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own thoughts were often turnM upon 
the ludicrous appearance we should ex¬ 
hibit, could a sudden irradiation of light 
discover us to each other, ^' 

In one part of the road, the descent was 
so steep, that our guide advised us to 
dismount, I did this unwillingly, for 
encumbered as I was with mV cloak, 
dripping with rain, and besides, no ex¬ 
pert rider, I had some doubts about the 
celerity of my re-mounting, and rny 
doubts were not fallacious ; for the wet 
had imparted a degree of lubricity to the 
saddle, and when 1 attempted to remount 
I was very near a precipitate descent on 
the other side. My horse, however, was 
an animal of compassion, and he waited 
patiently till his unskilful mistress had 
fairly mounted him. But, by the time 1 
had accomplished this feat, my compa¬ 
nion^’ were totally out of hearing; and 
now, I confess, no very comfortable pre¬ 
sage came across my mind. 1 listened, 
but in vain: and the gloomy apprehension 

of 
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of wandering among the hills, all night, or 
probably breaking my neck down a pre¬ 
cipice, soon took possession of me. My 
horse seemed impatient to proceed, and I 
^ HI him the rein, committing mysell’en- 
tiiely to his guidance. The intelligent 
animal regained, in a few minutes, my 
companions, though there were two turn¬ 
ings from the straight road. This was the 
only episodical evil that befel me. 

There was something, however, grand 
in ou nation : but it Avas the grandeur 
of obscurity. There was room for the 
imaginetio)' to act, and her combinations 
requin* bu» a sc. basis of reality oi^ 
w])ieli to i \ i Liicir fabric. I was much 
stru • V, as wi: crossed a small wooden 
briui’C, at ho.arin^; a loud din of waters 
rushing be neath our feet, and seeing tht* 
Avhite foam as it broke upon the darkness 
of tile night. The tremendous thoCfght, 
that the accident of a rotten plank, might 
plunge m(‘ down;, that I might be dashed 
on some jutting rock, or lacerated, by 

casual 
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casual contracts from eminence to emi* 
nence, till 1 sunk beneath the Waters that 
roared below, occurred to me, but modi¬ 
fied by a pleasing sense and hope of my 
security. 

It will, perhaps, be thought that this is 
a very pompous account of a very trivial 
event: for I was neither precipitated into 
gulphs, nor lost among unknown passes ; 

m 

but reached Keswick about ten o^clock 
at night, without any other corporeal hurt 
than a bruised foot; for which I was in- 

j 

debted to my own awkwardness in riding 
through a gate, 

, Wet and dreary we arrived at our inn, 
and language cannot, adequately, de¬ 
scribe the ludicrous appearance which 
we presented, when the servants appear¬ 
ed, with lights, to help us to dismount. 
It was impossible not to smile at a cala¬ 
mi tjf'which, now that it was passed, left 
no other traces behind it than such 
risible ones. 

With regard to myself, how’ever, the 

eflTects 
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effects did not stop here. 1 was seized, 
the.-next with an inflammation on 
my lungs, which conflned me to my room 
for some, time; and when, at last, we 
were enabled to proceed, I continued to 
pass my nights in great restlessness^ being 
seldom able to sleep in a recumbent posw 
turev> Happily, however, this did not 
continue long, and I was, gradually, re¬ 
stored to my former state of health. 

During one of these nights an event 
occurred, which had so powerful an ef¬ 
fect upon me,.at the time, that 1 cannot 
forbear to relate it. 

While we were at Keswick, I saw aqd 
heard, for the first time, an i£oius*s harp. 
Its name, and its ime^ined perfectioiis, 
were familiar to me, from Jhe description 
of Thomson, in his Cml^ of Indolence^ 
and, as 1 listened to its tpnes, t repeat¬ 
ed, with .enthusiasm, |the following 
stanza: 4 • « 

Ah me! vrhat hand can touch the itrin^s so fine ^ 
Who, up the lofty diapason rcjl 


Such 
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Such swept, such sad, such solemn airs diviner. 

Then let them down again into the soul ?, 

Now rising love tlipy funnM ; now pleasing do]e 
They breath'd, in tender musings thro’ the heart'; 
And now a graver, sacred strain they stoic,' 

As when seraphic hands a hymn impart; ’ 

Wild warbling nature all, above the reach of art! * 

Blit 1 wa^! Jiot content with the tem¬ 
porary pleasure of atjcideiit. I longed to 
possess the treasure, and I accordingly 
purchast7d one. 

I could not but lament, however, that 
m)'' delight in it was dependent upon the 
winds, and it happened that during the 
remainder of our stay at Keswick, I W'as 
deprived of the pleasure of listening to 
its magic minstrelsy. : 

From Keswick our progression was to 
the Windonnere Lake, on the margin of 
which w'e took up our abode for a few 
days. "-My chamber window opened to 
this beautifuj expanse of water and its 
circumjacent scenery. Here, after a sleep¬ 
less and a painful night, 1 have w^atched 

for 
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for the Brstgrey of the morning, and lis¬ 
tened to the feathered choristers as they 
sang their matin chorus. I have eagerly 
inhaled the fresh breeze of the new-born 
day, and my eyes have wandered over 
the distant landscape, and watched its 
different beauties, as they have gradually 
become mcNre and more visiblcv. 1 have 
been comforted, as 1 heard the stillness of 
the morning disturbed by awakening 
man, tothiYik that another night of soli¬ 
tary sickness was passed, and tliat 1 
should again be surrounded by active 
human beings. This is a delight which 
they only know who are doomed to waste 
the hours of repose in watchful wretih- 
edness. 

The calmness of the weather had, hi¬ 
therto, prevented me from using my 
harp: but, on the last evening of our stay 
at Windermere Lake, a gentle..breeze 
nrose and I placed it in tjie window. It 
was not, however, sufficient to give mo¬ 
tion to the strings. 1 left it there ; and, 
z exhausted 
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exhausted frain'Want ofwaty-I fell irtto^^ 
slumber. Wbtle sieepiag, the ytiind 
arose. The harp gave forth Us loudest 
tones, and I awoke^ Bhali l;dver forgot 
the feelings of,that ^moment? 1 4^atl 
forgotten that ^ it was there. ^ 1 iis^ 
tened : I was awe*4&truok. ^ It was night. 
1 thought I heard, angelica. voices in 
the midnight air. The tender, melan¬ 
choly tones; now swelling, now decays 
ing, as the htful breeze swept across the 
strings, had something so aol’t, so un¬ 
earthly in them, that my mind, lost in a 
momentary, solemn extapy, fancied some 
angel, roving from her spliere, had wan¬ 
dered nearer earth, and sang celestial 
harmony. At other times, when all the 
chords, in full and various diapason, 
breathed their wild melody, it seemed as 
rf the giorions minstrelsy of' heaven, 
wafted on the rapid w inds, descended to 
the ears of mortal man. Tlien 1 thought 
of all that poets tell, and the heart half 
credits, how' angels sing around a parting 

soul. 
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ted jbcSar^iHo ite heavenly ^father, 
amid sti^lnsbf jfy and son^of^ttkxmph. 
I- remain^l ^ijlness the fAo^n 

shone, sihrtetP radiabfje, thtcmgh my 
window *t the ?-wind sighetl tfte 

fustlmg leaves; the* waters oH the'4^^^^ 

dashed, .with-sullen^poerses, on the shores 
a death4ikei^.salcpnce pTeVailedv■^ Oh!! at 
that mofnent I was scarcely human. "I 
sat and listened, till niy mind soared )6li 
the wings ot’hipt enthusiasm, land quit¬ 
ted this earthly scene, and mirrgledlwith 
celestial Essences./ 1 forgot all care^ all 
acHTnowy all disease : I longed for dissoliv^^ 
tiion.r I longed to be with those from 
whom, I thought, such heaveniy hurpiugs 
oame^ 

It will not be wondered at, that when, 
at length, the tumult of my feelings had 
subsided and left me to my calmer reW- 
spn, Lwas unable to endcre the Goutinu* 
qihee of theBesoimdav though I ihcnknew 
their cause. • The elFect W’as so powerfuL 
Z‘‘2 ^ ' that 
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that I afterwards thought of it with tcr- 
rdr, and I hastily rcoiovedithc harp from 
itSr siniatipru Doubtloss^ much of the 
dcnsatiou which 1 experienced, was to be 
rittributed lo my situation, and to the 
stAte of my heahh yct^ I believe, no one 
could ha^e becmsoawakened, and dt such 
an hour", and ignorant of the caui^, with* 
out feeling a more than common emo¬ 
tion. ' 

Since, however, I have been placidly 
deliglited with it. What a soothing ten¬ 
derness of tone it produces I How easy 
it is to imagine it somewhat more than 
eartlily,. and to listen to-its strains with all 
the credulity of superstition. Sometimes 
1 can fancy that I behold the solemn 
pacing cavalcade chantingafunereal dirge 
to the obsequies of a departed saint: or, 
some low^iy virgin, bending before the 
sacred shrine, and offering up her vesper 
orison w'ith ^ hallowed voice of such 

ravishing sweetness, as might 

“ Create a soul under the ribs of death.** 

1 can 
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I cah eiutranc^^d dHiS, iU shadowy 
dreams, and forme sitchi a fairy region 
round me, that' tKe very blessed might 
envy me the transports which 1 feel. I 
am disengaged from the world and all its 
anxieties. 1 am calm and tranquil; 1 
hear nothing, I see nothing, distinctly: 
I feel seraphic pleasures: but, alas ! they 
arc momentary •: Uiey are fragile : they 
depend upon the winds.. 

Before 1 wrote this, I should, perhaps, 
have asked myself, have my readers ever 
heard an iEolus’s harp? If they ‘have 
not, surely my rapture w^ill appear ex^ 
travagant, if not ridiculous. Kay,»if 
they even have heard it, there is a possi¬ 
bility’^ it may not have affected lUem as it 
does me: and then, I shall appear still 
worse ; for I have, already, heajd it call¬ 
ed a preitij music. But, de gustilms^ &c. 
I certainly would not quarrel witffa per¬ 
son who should feel no pleasure from 
hearing the tones of an iEokis’s harp, 

but 
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but 1 should doubt, very muck, the sus¬ 
ceptibility of his cha^iflcter; as I should 
his who laid down Miltdn with indif¬ 
ference. 
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In proceeding to the metropolis we passed 
through Lancaster, a» my uncle wished 
to pay a visile to Sir Frederick Congreve^ 

who has an estate not ftV from there; 

«■ 

Of the topography of this place, I shall 
say not inuclu We visited the Castle, 
and I had the felicity of sitting in Jo/in 
of Gamt^s chmYi and as I sat there, many 
a thought of past times, of our Edwards 
and Boiingbrokes came across my mind; 
The prison of this town deserves parti^^o 
lar commendation. It is established 
upon an excellent founclation, and is, I 
believe, a practical illustration, as far as 
possible, of the ideas of Howard. It 
seems to "afford every opportunit) -for 
reformation during confinement, *and to 
provide against that canket of the mind", 
idleness. V’^arious modes of employment 
are instituted for the confined ; and, as 

far 
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far as it is consistent witli justice, tlierc 
are suitable rewards for correct ami nro- 
ral beliavioiar. As little room as is pos¬ 
sible, is left for the operation of inacti¬ 
vity ; for, it is wisely considered, that 
hewltothas become vicions from indo¬ 
lence, will scarcely reform fteiti the same 
cause. But, by gradually generating in 
the minds of criminals a love and relisli 
of industry, we’ provide them with the 
best security against the influx of vice 
when they are again, sent forth into so¬ 
ciety. Pleasure, under some mbdiiicatioft 
or other,*is everyone’s object through 
life; and pleasure, when attained pro« 
duces contentment. He therefore, who 
has learned to find pleasure in industry^ 
and feels content from the exercise of it« 
is, at onc^, deprived of that restlessness of 
mind which mere vacancy produces and 
'which ieads to crimes. It is, therefore, 
much to be washed that in every internal 
regulation of a prison the first attention 
should, be directed to a proper employ* 

ment 
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ment ctf !^c tineic of those that are 
confined^; for, it is the surest corrective 
of present wickedness and tlw most ef¬ 
fectual safeguard again&t future de¬ 
pravity. - 

My uncle was disapfxointed in nol find- 
inghis friend at home. He had left Lanca* 
shire only the day before, for Edinburgh, 
and from thence he meant to return to 
London. We continued, therefore, our 
journey, with an intention of admitting 
no more delays. 1 do not mean to enu* 
merate what towns we passed through, 
nor how many miles they are apart from 
each other. Nothing is more irksome tl^n 
verbose descriptions of places; telling how 
many streets they contain, which way they 
run, with what stone they are paved, how 
many churches and wliat is thejteight of 
their steeples. Were 1 to travel round 
the habitable globe, these are tlie. first 
things 1 should forget to remember. 

I was expressing this opinion to my 
nncle one day as we w'^ere travelling 

along. 
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along^and 1 mpntioacd: how&tilc, sonie-i 

the observations of tourists-were :. 

^vado^^ oontimied I, “ evidently to ackl 

IxiUv to thCiVolttniej or be^ratise. they could 

do no better/^ ... 

: l tOtttnjfcVJ&lr* smclmy unde, 

my object wou|^ hei;|o..study man, and 

not the-proud‘.edifiec^s which bis yanity 

j^tas. erected to liold, too often, a worthless 

^ing,and to.cover,:Wtb iis gaudy glai^, 

tfee vices ofdts owner*” . 

• * 

‘'M have often marked with . mdigna^ 
lion” J ^repUecl, ‘‘ the chiklislr precisioii 
with which travellers rnto the moat inter 
r«;,^ing-portions of the .globe with regard 
to its moral aspect, havo treasured -up 
iacis wldch can be interesting only to 
Idm who has noted them, or to one who 
can follow bis steps and^determine them 
;wifth his eyes* Pages are 6 lied to 
decide'that, whidi, when decided^ leaves 
the mind of the reader as vacant as beforer, 
xeal lights her torch to refute the idle 
hypotheses of fancy, and sits dow n coig^ 

tented 
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4:flTited.and exulting when she has shewn 
tlia^ licjpe the land has gained u[K>n die 
sea, and there, the sea has gained^ upon 
the land : that crossing this river at this 
place they were only two minutes, and, 
that if Mr. Smh^a^^oiw mqs two minutes 
and a half, he must naVQjCrossed it somc<* 
what higher up 4 Laborious research. ja« 
vjshes the precious hours of life in enr 
deavQunng to illuminate tliat which is 
doomed, to remain in perpetual absqu* 
rity ; and,, when it has arranged the same 
data in a new order, triumphs;, and vroii;- 
ders by what fatality the w orld nev/er dis« 
covered it before,. .Such ‘ laboured 
things^ are contemptible/^ 

“ But’^ replied my uncle, “ it requii^es 
less of mind to write a di^ry of places and 
distances, of mountains and rivejrs, towns 
and villages,* and to rake up the dust and 
■rubbish of antiquity^ than to cstfry the 
spirit, of .investigation into the forms.of 
existence, and their ever^varying co¬ 
lours : the former are still life and wait 
, inspection^ 
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inspection ; but tlic latter, require to be 
seized with a bappy dexterity and a native 
acumen, which few possess. For my 
own part, I estimate, as of isubordinatc 
importance, every thing in travels wliich 
does hot relate to mim under some one or 
other of his modifications. I care, little, 
for the direction of mountains and the 
rapidity of riv^ers ; I am indifferent as to 
what winds prevail, or how high or how 
low the thermometer may be: these fill 
the head, but they leave the heart vacant. 
I know that these are esteemed, by many, 
as important topics of Investigation ; I. 
know also, that in some respects they are 
important, and a traveller is read with avi¬ 
dity wim determines the height of ah ele- 

'a m 

vation or the breadth of a lake. I do not 
ivTsh to c|egnide them from their rank.^^ 

“ Perhaps indeed/^ replied Sophia, 
wc ought to suspect ourselves of Mirror 
when we cab find ho charms ii\ tliat 
which delights mankind in general.*^ 

Why, yes,^^ 1 added, “ when the 
concurrent opinion of the million runs 

counter 
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counter to tlie notions of an individual, 
it is a more libei'al and. a more modc&t 
presumption, that the world is right, and 
that he is wrong. But, though we may 
believe ourselves to be in error, we ought 
not to renounce what may he error with¬ 
out the solemn conviction of our minds. 
This/’ continued I, turning to my un¬ 
cle, “ was a lesson constantly inculcated 
to me by my dear father, and I was in¬ 
structed to become the architect of my 
own opinions. Those opinions, though 
often erroneous, aifd Tnoiigh raslily form¬ 
ed, I was never called upon to renounce 
with an unconvinced judgement. And, 
by th is rule, shall all my future life Le 
guided. Mistake me not,” added 1, 
smiting, “ for an obstinate, self-willed 
heretic. I am oj3en to reason ; and, when 
any one shews me, by a calm and delibe¬ 
rate process of ratiocinalion, ihat^k pre¬ 
sent notion is really wrong and, when 
i feel my mind assent to the force and 
truth of the arguments used, then, [ 

\V(niId 
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would as easily discard that notion as I 
would divest myself of a garment.' 
More I cantibt do ; more, no one ought 
fo do- It is servile humility (unless a 
radical defect of mind renders us incapa*‘ 
hie of resolving independently) to pin 
our faith down upon the ipse dixit of 
another; to receive opinions without ex¬ 
amination, and to maintain them without' 
conviction.^’ 

In such a case” replied my unele, 
the very reasons wjjich a man miglit use" 
rn support of his opinion would not be hi^' 
own but those of his master? ctmsc^ 
€yiently, he must be a mere vane that" 
moves at the mercy of the winds/’' 

“ Exactly so” 1 answered. No, let 
us be answcmble for our own sins. Whe¬ 
ther we reap the reward of virtue^' or‘ 
wheihc/ we smart beneath the punish- 
menttof vice» let us feci the noble con-' 
scioiTsness tljat our limilcs or tears flow 
from ourselves, and, that no foreign band« 
lias laid the compost on whence they< 

* spring. 
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Jn ihe former event, the heart 
denies its own, gladness when mixed with 
the galling recollection that tire garland 
we wear ought to deck anothcr^s brorv: 
and we tremble, lest the despoiled sufferer 
should claim his right. In the latter, 
indignation swells the breast, to reflect 
that opprobrium points lier finger at 
ns for those errors wdiich we have in¬ 
herited from another: that we wear the 
badge of infamy, the insignia of disgrace 
for another; while shame forbids us to 
disclose our humiliation lest insult and 
mockery pursue the cowaixl whose soul 

was so debased that it assumed ihe 

» 

shameful livery of vice, withojat even the 
poor palliative of having acted from i.ts 
<!)wn suggestions. Indtependence of 
thought is the first spring* of virtuous 
action: and he, wlio has it not pfisses un¬ 
distinguished among the Ciowd, a*nega- 
live being loved nor hated, esteemed 
feared by ai^y. Noi*, is he to be trusted 
in any important event; for, on his n’- 

■ SoIv^LS 
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solves no reliance is to be placed. To dayi 
he is the machine of this man ; to-mor* 
row of another ; wound up at will ; and 
the most dextrous artist generally suc¬ 
ceeds best ill applying his energies. 
Even while I draw the character, I feci 
a sentiment of indignation take pos¬ 
session of me. It is recorded of Cy¬ 
rus the younger, that he took a pride 
in shewing to Lysander the Lacede¬ 
monian, who visited him at Sardis, 
the trees which he had planted, and the 
walks which he had laid out t a striking 
contrast to his usual occupations* Even 
«o, may it be my boast, that I have 
reared the plants of my own mind : and, 
though by unskilful management I have 
suffered weeds to creep in among those 
of better growth, yet, who will not envy 
me if r can say, ‘ This is the labour of 

• my fown hands : here I planted, •‘and 

* here I watered; here I wTitohed the 

* tender blossom unfolding its beauties, 
‘ and there the sturdy tree hardening into 

• strength; here I fenced the sprouting 

‘ scion 
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' scion that it might flourish undisturbed, 

* and here 1 twined the creeping tendrils 
‘ that mutually supported each other: 
‘ here, I rooted up the weed that gave, 

* nor ornament nor use/ And if 1 can 
do all this, how oiiglu I to revere the 
memory of my fatlierto whom 1 ow^e the 
power/^ 

J perceived that my uncle and Sophia 
were smiling at the warmth with which 
1 had delivered myself, and after a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, Sir James replied, What 
a difficult task it is, ‘ my niece, when we 
})egin talking of ourselves to ta'lk mo- 
derately. Your Lmthusiasm has been nou¬ 
rished in its parent soil of solitude, and 
as your opinions have never beep brought 
into contact with the arfciial prejudices 
and customs of society , they liave, to you, 
all the importance of principles. 'May: I 
do not deny that they ought to,have ; 
jind, if w ishing could cfFecbit, should 
rejoice to behold, such a state of things 
Q A .... as 
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as would permit to you the full exer¬ 
cise of yonr peculiar notions/^ 

“ My cousin/^ said Sophia archly, 
“ will certainly be the founder of another 
B(is Bleu society at which she will pre¬ 
side with the authority of a dictator.^^ 

“ Perhaps, said I/’ with a little resent¬ 
ment, I ought to establish an Aufological 
Club in which, all sliould have the li¬ 
berty of praising themselves. It may be, 
that I am better fitted to preside over 
such a society.” 

Nay,” replied my uncle, ‘‘ you must 
not be offended at the sincerity of my 
language. I did not mean to con¬ 
demn the warmth with which you spoke 
of yourself, for I think it laudable: it 
shews, at least, a con,sciousness of what 
ought to be done, and bespeaks a mind 
prepared to accomplish it to the utmost. 

I look upon egotism, in virtuous 

resolutions, as a sign of a generous aud 
gopd siQil in which those resolutions are 

likely 
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likeJy to flourish. But come: let us 
drop the subject, and revert to what 
]>receded it, in which I do entirely co¬ 
incide with you.^^ 

1 smiled at this benevolent effort to 
remove the transient displeasure from 
my mind, which had arisen, too hastily, 
perhaps, and I added, that the opinion 
which I had expressed with regard to 
travels was one that I had alw^ays main¬ 
tained, since I possessed the power of 
tliinking: though 1 know not, I con¬ 
tinued, looking significantly at ray uncle, 
whether you will consider it as a weed 
or a flimer, “ Man/’ added I, “as he 
is modified by climate, customs, man¬ 
ners, law’s, and institutions, is the noblest,, 
and the only aderjuate object of human 
contemplation. It is a picture^ which, 
in all its lights and shad^, preserves a 

powerful hold over our affections. **Who 

, 1 

is tliere that does not love‘to trace the 
operations of the human intellect under 
all those pre-disposing circumstances ? 
i? A To 
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To obscrvOj that where virtue, truth, 
and liberty erect tlieir standard, there 
arts, science, knowledge, polished life, 
ascend, in gradual progress, to their 
highest; that where superstition un¬ 
furls her bloody flag, there nations 
crouch beneath self-created terrors, and 
seek to propitiate a ruthless deity 
by horrid rites. Here, to behold 
the mild spirit of Christianity, like 
a fond mother, gathering Iter oflfspring 
in her arms, and teaching tliem how 
they may be blessed: there, the iron 
rod of despotism reared o’er a prostrate 
kingdom, and man’s godlike image sunk 
in the sordid gulph of baseness and 
humility: one bloated being, mad with ' 
powxr, and swelled with^ insolence, 
issuing forth his bloody mandates, w'hilc 
thousands of his fellow creatures, men, 
with torms erect, souls of aethereal mould 
which might have been sublimed to 
highest deeds beneath a kinder fate, 
bendirjg to his sway, and not a hand 

among 
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among them that dares avenge their suf¬ 
ferings. Who is there that can niark^ 
unmoved, the various forms of life from 
the (inished gentleman of European courts 
to tlie naked savage issuing from ihc 
woods to seek his prey ? Wlio can re¬ 
flect, without emotion, without astonish¬ 
ment and awe, upon tlie vast sj^ace be¬ 
tween the “ rude Indian’s untutored 
mind” and the ethereal temper of a 
Milton’s or^ a Sliakspcarc’s soul? and 
while iic reflects, w'ho would not wish 
to investigate the causes? Yes, every 
one does, every one must; and these 
causes are to be looked for, not in the 
admeasurement of natural objects; not 
in the tides and currents of the sea, the 
indentures of the coasts, or the direction 
of the strata; lliey are to be sought for 
in the works of man himself* in his 
institutions, in his laws; in his«poiity, 
his manners, and his customs; in his 
sports and in liis duties; in liis religion, 
in his rewards, and in his punishments; 
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in every thing, in fact, which forms his 
moral growth and stamps the character 
upon his mindj^hich distinguishes him 
from the rest of his species. Such 
travellers, therefore, as enable me to 
penetrate these sources; to assemble be¬ 
fore me these varieties; to observe these 
effects; such travellers I regard as the 
most valuable, for they teach me maxims 
of wisdom which are of eternal import¬ 
ance: they lay open to me the structure 
of my fellow-creatures as heirs of im¬ 
mortality; in my heart, I embrace them 
as my brethren, and I admire the pro¬ 
tecting goodness of that providence who 
has, so admirably, formed for his crea¬ 
tures that physical adaptation of things 
which leaves them nothing to desire but 
the self-creatcd wants of a corrupted and 
artificial* nature/* 

«There is also,"'^ said my uncle, 
“ another kijid of travels which I read 
with peculiar pleasure. I mean those 
wjiich relate to countries once famous, 
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but now no more so; and which enable 
us to contrast what has been with 
what is. Such are those which describe 
modern Turkey, Egypt, and Italy. Here 
the mind has a vast field. It not only 
contemplates modern degeneracy, but 
compares it, on the very spot, with an¬ 
cient valour, dignity, and generosity. 
Here, too, the lesson is instructive; and 
the conviction of the perishable nature 
of all human grandeur, is forced upon 
the heart with tenfold force. The man 
who can think of ancient Athens, Lace- 
demon, Memphis, Babylon, or Rome, 
and then, without a sigh, reflect upon 
what they now are, is lost to every great 
and generous feeling. I could sooner 
believe the thing most hostile to credulity 
that fancy ever fabled, than that that 
man should be capable of due single 
action which a heart, warm wibl* noble 
principles, would acknovvledge as its 
genuine offspring.” 

As my uncle uttered these words, wc 

* entered 
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entered the metropolis. I looked from 
the caniagfe window and was astonislicd 
at the extent of buildings that vspread 
before me; at the noise that assailed me, 
at the sight of such moving crowds, 
passing and repassing, and intent upon 
Various objects. Some, perhaps, hasten¬ 
ing to the resort of pleasure, and some 
to an appointment of business: some in 
pursuit of vice, and some of virtue ; some 
fl 3 dng from calamity, and some meeting 
it; some happy, and some miserable; 
some thinking of lo-morrow^s joys, and 
some shrinking from the anticipation 

of its evils: some 

« 

To undo, and some to be undone. 

Splendour and wretchedness, mirth 
and sorrow, health and disease, vigour 
and deci\;pitude, thought and folly, 
wealth ^j^nd poverty, industry and indo¬ 
lence, labour and ease, contentment and 

* 

beggar}, were, here, all contrasted with 
each other. They pasfscd, in rapid suc- 
- • cession, 
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cession, before me. I was, for a time, 
bewildered in the tumult of surprise: 
but, afterwards, I sunk into meditation. 

And, will not the day also come me- 
thought, when, like those cities that have 
been enumerated, this too shall pass away ? 
The traveller shall stand upon the banks 
of the Thames, and look upon the mighty 
desolation,and ask, where are the crowded 
streets of tlie emporium of the world ? 
Where are its mansions of opulence, and 
its palaces of splendour? Where arc its 
squares, and gardens, and its walks of 
])leasnre ? A^liere are its monuments of 
art, its stores of wisdom, and its edifices? 
Where are its lofty nativ'es, who proudly 
stretclied their empire over distant worlds, 
and bade unknown regions receive their 
laws, their language, and dominion ? 
Where are its legislators, its Nvarriois, 
and its poets ? Where are its navies that 
ruled, with absolute sway, the seas of 
the globe? As the fierce nortlt wind 
scatters the congregated clouds of Ilea- 
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ven, even so has ruin swept before it the 
pride and glory of the empire: scattered 
in the dust, lies the mighty wreck, a 
monument of wisdom and a solemn lesson 
to man’s ambition. May not these per¬ 
haps be the thoughts, in times to come, 
of an Indian or an African moralist, 
whose sublime curiosity may have led 
him from his native shores to explore 
the fallen grandeur of England ? This is 
not visionary. The descendants of those 
painted aborigines of Britain, whom the 
Roman conqueror subdued, have paused 
and sighed among the ruins of the 
Capitol! 
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For some time after my arrival in Lon¬ 
don, my hours were employed in view- 
ijig those tilings which a stranger is 
generally expected to view. Day passed 
after day in grateful succession: my 
mind was occupied with endless novelty; 
I had so much to see, that 1 had scarcely 
leisure to think. It is a pleasing state 
of existence to, be able to look for¬ 
ward to an unbroken series of untried 

» 

delights. Could life be always such, we 
slioiild never think of death, for there 
would be no intervals of reflection; and, 
we should, also, destroy the performance 
of tliose duties without which the system 
of social life could not bfe upheld# But, 
as a casual mode of being, a temporary 
transition from the monotony of stated 

avocations, 
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avocations, it may be cherished with 
blameless pleasure. 

] had not, however, been many weeks 
in London, before I was tempted to 
exclaim, in the energetic language of 
Cow per,— 

Oh! thou resort and mart of all the earth, 
Chccqucred with all complexions of mankind 
And spotted with all crimes: in whom I see 
Much that I love, and more that I admire. 

And all that 1 abhor ; thou freckled fair. 

That plcascst and yet shockme, I can laugh 
And 1 can weep, can hope and can despond, 

Feel wrath and pity, when I think on thee ! 

Ten righteous would have sav’d a city once, 

And thou hast many righteous. Well for thee— 
That salt presei*vcs thee; more corrupted else. 
And therefore more obnoxious, at this hour, 

7'han Sodom in her day had power to be, 

For whom God heard his Abr’am plead in vain. 

It is,. Indeed, a melancholy spectacle 
to behold the vices of a metropolis; and 
to me they appeared more hideous, be¬ 
cause 
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cause I had been reared in the country, 
where, though pastoral simplicity is not 
to be found, yet certainly a greater 
purity of manners prevails. I will not 
pretend that villages are the haunts of 
arcadian innocence and grace: this has 
always, perhaps, been fiction, for where 
men assemble together, human passions 
will be excited and produce analogous 
consequences. The difference is, that 
in towms, these passions arc more fre¬ 
quently and more intensely excited tlian 
they can be in the country; and, con¬ 
sequently, there must necessarily be a 
greater portion of evil committed by a 
Juindred thousand individuals assocLued 
together, than by a thousand. It is this 
prcli^rcncc only, that I demand for the 
country ; a preference which is founded 
merely upon local circumstance. To me, 
therefore, evT-ry day presented seenes at 
which iny nfind recoiled, and which soon 
made me eager to return to rural quiet 
and rural innocence. 


1 was, 
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I was, of course, introduced to the rest 
of my uncle^s family, which consisted of 
two daughters, besides Sophia, tlie eldest 
ten years old, and one son, in his seventh 
year. I will not dissemble that I found 
them very susceptible of amendment; 
and I truly rejoiced when 1 saw my un¬ 
cle seriously commence a reformation 
upon the principles as laid down by my 
revered father, in that discourse which 
has been narrated. 1 felt a sort of pious 
consolation in beholding the effects of 
his wisdom, even after that wisdom had 
ceased to act in his own person. The 
beneficial consequences were soon visi¬ 
ble, and the children gradually became 
interesting companions instead of offen¬ 
sive intruders. At first, indeed, they mur¬ 
mured at the new discipline; and, as I 
was associated with my uncle in the labour 
of introducing it, they considered me 
with very little good will. But, after 
awhile, and when the riirht road had be- 
come as pleasant as the wTong, 1 quickly 

grow 
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grew upon tbcir esteem and was admitted 
into their confidence. Of this privilege 
I availed myself in such a manner as con¬ 
duced to their benefit. 1 remembered 
the words of my uncle, after he had lis¬ 
tened to the impressive discourse of his 
brother, that he trusted when he next 
saw his children, he would find their 
practice in such conformity to his own 
precepts as would give him pleasure 
and I soothed myself with the hope, that 
perhaps my father might be a witness of 
my labours and bless them. 

My uncle did not solicit me much to 
go into society; and the exemption 
which I obtained for myself conccd*ed 
also to Sophia, not as a temporary la- 
voLir, which 1 was glad to sec; but from 
a rising belief that neither her health 
1101 her inclination was favorable to it. 

i- 

J was gratified, liowevdi', in pcQ[;civirjg 
that what my cousin had told me of the 
company which assembled at her father’s 
was not without truth. He frequently 

• liad 
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had such parties at his tabic as left no¬ 
thing to the mind to wish for. Ainrng 
them were some of the most eminent of 
modern literary characters, from whose 
conversation however, I seldom derived 
that complete satisfaction 1 expected: 
whctlicr it was that I allowed myself to 
be filled with unreasonable hopes, or, 
that (as Addison expressed it in re¬ 
ference to IiimselQ though men of ge¬ 
nius can draw upon their banker f(>r 
a hundred pounds, tliey seldom carry 
loose charmc about them. 

O 

Among those who most frecjuenlly vi¬ 
sited at my unelc^s, w^as a Mr. Thomson, 
a Scotch gentleman, of considerable at¬ 
tainments and inucli native intellectuaJ 
power. But he had, what Franklin has 
considered as a national characteristic, a 
most voracious love of controversy. To- 
dispute seemed to be the sole end of his 
existence ; and so indiscriminate was his 
appetite, that I once heard Jiim main¬ 
tain, for half an hour, an argument with 


my 
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rny uncle’s cook upon the ingredients 
of an Oxford dumpling. The culinary 
champion was vanquished by a mere ir¬ 
ruption of words; but I could divine, 
from his countenance, that had he been 
acquainted with Hudlhras^ he would have 
consoled himself with the position that 


He that’s convinc’d against his v ill 
Is of the same opinion still. 

Mr. Thomson was a stanch polemic. 
He was upon the scent for a lax argu¬ 
ment like a hound the game. His eye 
glistened with delight when he could 
burst in upon discourse with a ‘ Sk, 
you’re wrong;’ then, fixing himself in his 
chair, as if, like Antaeus, he drew strength 
from his position, crossing his legs and 
knitting his brows, he would gjve vent 
to such a thundering cataract of decla¬ 
mation, that those who were unaccustom¬ 
ed to his manner, and who happened to be 
the object of his attack, sat aghast, won¬ 
dering at what they had said. He sipldom 
S n permitted 
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permitted any one to rep^ ; but would 
check them with a No Sir^ or a Pish / 
Sometimes, his company profited by his 
despotism, for he was not without 
knowledge or wit: but more frequently 
they suffered, for he seized upon every 
thing, trifling or important, great or 
small, and thus perpetually interrupted 
the quiet stream of discourse. 

In this respect I could not but consider 
him as an incumbrance upon our society 
and often wished for his absence. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, I cannot but think a dis¬ 
putatious disposition a blemish in any 
character, even when balanced by strong 
and commanding virtues. It impedes 
the current of social intercourse and ren¬ 
ders it turbid and tumultuous ; it often 
destroys^, the means of knowledge, ^d 
superinduces a character which is neither 
amiable nor instructive. 

Tlier^ are'some particular evils fitted 
oh our natures, which, in their head¬ 
strong Current, may be productive af 

good ; 
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good ; as> the rash man, following the 
impulse of his fiery temper, may rescue* 
another from destruction where a mo¬ 
ment's pause would lead to irrevocable 
ruin: the miser, by accumulating his 
store, may only lioard up wealth for 
more generous hands to distribute as a 
general blessing: nay, even the foul pas¬ 
sion of revenge, (where it is known to 
exist) may elicit negative virtue by aw¬ 
ing into peace the turbulent and the vi¬ 
cious. But, this error of disputation 
appears to me to be a solitary, unfruitful 
vice, which suffers no plant to flourish 
in its shade. It is the deadly Bohpn 
Upas of domestic intercourse which 
fixes barrenness on all within its pesti¬ 
lential vapour. I know^ there are, w»ho 
contend that it acts as, assort of stimulus 
upon conversation, wh^h isTj 
apt to become inert; apd, tl^t^t, pften 
leads to pleasing and important .results 
from the collision of different minds. 

But I doubt this much. At least, I 
^ i\ *2 * have 
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have never seen these results take place* 
On the contrary I have seen such as a 
wise man would be anxious to avoid. 
The times are past in which truth is to 
be sought in the calm contests of mind, 
if, indeed, they ever existed: the con* 
versation of modern society is an anoma¬ 
lous existence, subject to peculiar limi¬ 
tations and guided by certain forms with¬ 
out which, it would degenerate into mere 
trials of skill. In most cases, when tw^o 
persons engage in intellectual conten¬ 
tion, they only terminate with their own 
opinions more strongly fixed; for, in 
tlie course of the debate, they are com¬ 
pelled to seek for reasons in support of 
the opinion they happen to maintain; 
and, whatever the opinion may be, it 
seldom happens that a man seeks in vain 
when pnde and self love set out upon 
the search. These reasons, therefore, 
which, pefhs^ps, never occurred to him 
before, appear as so many additional 
proofs that support his position, what- 

ever 
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ever it may be ; and thus by opposition 
he gains strength, as a nation often re¬ 
covers its liberties when an attempt is 
made to wrest their last vestige from its 
hands. 

Our connexions in society are frail 
enough, and, it is to be lamented that we 
strive to increase their insecurity. Yet, 
how many arts we put in practice which 
have this decided tendency ; which, im¬ 
perceptibly, sap their foundations, and, 
at the same time, undermine our own 
peace. 

Among these arts, intellectual contenr 
tion is not the least fetal, though, from 
it social appearance, it is more likely to 
decoy the victim into its snares. Re¬ 
peated observation has convinced me of 
what I say, and therefore^ 1 consider it as 

I <■- * f 

a formidable enemy who|e attacks should 
be guarded against with more tlian ordi¬ 
nary vigilance. Many, who are aware 
of this, are, notwithstanding, incapa¬ 
ble of withstanding its potency; for 

rather 
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rather than their retention should be 
deemed incapacity, or, rather than lie 
under the imputation of inferiority they 
liavc engaged with all the warmth of 
professed polemics. 

I speak not here of that flow of dis¬ 
course between friends, where thought 
illustrates thought, where ideas coalesce, 
expand, and float along the tide of 
conversation in harmony and peace; 
whej*e it is an interchange of knowledge; 
where, if emulation enter at all, it appears 
only in an anxious wish to receive and 
participate each other’s feelings; to 
puolong the smile of pleasure, and 
to extend the communication of sym¬ 
pathy, This is a noble, a dignified, 
an enviable use of our faculties ; it is an 
extension of our moral nature, by which 
the fee]in,gsof the heart, relaxed, from in- 
activi)^,’ resume their wonted tonei and 
by which they are made to yield most 
delightful vibrations to the kindling bo- 
^It enlarges the sphere of human 

affection ; 
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affection ; it multiplies our points of 
contact with our fellow-creatures. But 
this ennobling, this consolatory applica¬ 
tion of our intellectual faculties, is prac¬ 
tised by few. Too often cVtscoui'se dege¬ 
nerates into vile, colloquial altercation, 
where contention is disgraceful, anpl vic¬ 
tory humiliating. It assumes , the form 
of warfare, and with it, all the evils at¬ 
tendant upon contests of mind. 1 am 
persuaded that no friendship is invulne¬ 
rable to repeated attacks of this kind. 
.Men may talk about candour, ardour for 
knowledge, zeal for truth, abhorrence of 
error, and all the ordinary palliations b)^ 
which we extenuate our defeat or vindi¬ 
cate our attack ; but humiliation to an 


ardent, to a geJnerous, to a feeling mind, 
must always be a painful sentiment. 
Afhatever degrades Us |n our »wn eyes, 
wliile it diminishes oui^internalj^atisfac- 


tion, increases olir hatred of tlie cause of 
that diminution. This is natural; no 


man 
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man wjllingly regards himself as the im¬ 
mediate occasion of the unfavorable events 
of life; self-love impels us to look abroad 
for some extraneous operating principle, 
however remote, on which we can fasten 
those results which, in a majority of 
cases, flow directly from ourselves; and 
our resentment is in proportion to the 
acrimony of our feelings. 

As mental excellence is valued above 
corporeal, we naturally cling with fond¬ 
ness to that which wilt distinguish us 
most prominently. Who can patiently 
endure defeat in argument, if he have been 
warmly interested in its progress and 
support ? and defeat there must be on 
one side, either real or imputed, whert 
victory is contended for on both. Where 
is the man, of keen serijubility, who re¬ 
flects, witiiout painful emotions, upon th^ 
circum^itances of a discourse, in which 
irresistible conviction, perhaps, has com- 
pellc^him, tacitly, to acknowledge his 

inferiority ? 
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inferiority ? Who can vail his head to 
exulting victory, and not smart beneath 
the yoke of subjugation. 

Nor are these the only evils. In the 
warmth of debate, in moments when the 
mind is intent upon an individual object; 
goaded by opposition, incensed with 
difficulties, harrassed with exertion, in 
such moments, who shall be secure that 
no expression escape him, no taunt, no 
contemptuous insinuation, which ntaj 
alienate, insensibly, the wannest friend¬ 
ship ? They are uttered in warmth, but 
they are meditated in solitude and si¬ 
lence ; they are investigated ; they are 
applied; they infect the sources of kind¬ 
ness; they spread a torpid coldness over 
the heart which indurates it against new 
impressions, and sullies those already ex¬ 
isting. Subsequent repetitions i^gravate 
tlic evil: it usurps entire possessign ; it 
reigns in melancholy, desolating soli¬ 
tude ! 

There is another evil which I am in¬ 
clined 
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dined to consider as attendant upon this 
perversion of intellectual powers. It 
lias a strong tendency to generate false¬ 
hood.- An ardent polemic, anxious lor 
victory, (and indignant at the thought 
of defeat) is often tempted to take the 
shortest W'ay to it. 

It seems necessary to establish one 
distinction here. Discourse may be in¬ 
structive'without opposition. It is not 
to be supposed, that in the formation of 
friendsliip, two mjnds shall- be so exactly 
conformable, that each shall be the 
counterpart of the otber^ The Roman 
historian in deed i lias saixl,, idem velle et 
idem noUe^ ea demnm Jinm amicitia est\ 
but this is a state rather to be wished 
for, than known to exist. There will, 
and must be, intellectual diversity, and, 
consequently, room for mutual elucidation 
and ipstruction. But this elucidation 
and instruction, may take place without 
the parade of learning and superiority ; 
without the offensive anxiety to contend 
" whatever 
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whatever is said. They may flow in the 
even channel of preceptive wisdom, 
sniooth, full* and majestic, not roaring in 
tremendous cataracts which confound the 
looker on. 

The mind which is disturlied by the 
irritation of argument is but little quafis- 
fled to receive the calm dicates of instruc¬ 
tion : they are thrown into an eddying 
whirlpool, which convolves them for a 
moment, and then they'sink for ever. 
Ye who ate, ye who hope to be, a 
friend, abstain from disputation: it is a 
rancorous disease 'which will gradually 
corrupt the sources of your felicity : and 
though it may not drive you to open 
enmity, it wilf assuredly leave you cold, 
suspicions and malign. ^ 
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CHAP. XVIL 

A PERFECT contrast to tho character of 
Mr- Thomson, was that of Mr. Vaughan, 
a gentleman of Crinall fortune, and one of 
the most intimate friends my uncle 
had- He was a young man, of no very 
pleasing exterior, and wholly without the 
foppery of politeness- His knowledge 
was extensive, and hrs colloquial powers 
eminent- He had the art of communica¬ 
tion without pomp; h0 told what he had 
to tell with the ease of one whose mind, 
being ricldy stored, unburthens its pro- 
flucc without labour. In conversation 
he often entered the lists with Mr. Thom- 
soiii> and vanquished him, sometimes, by 
the cool and irresistible force of simple 
argument. It was highly amusing to be¬ 
hold the latter (whose vehemence of dis¬ 
putation hurried him forwards without 
reflection), caught in his own toils, and 
striving in vain, to break through them, 
- * When 
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When Mr. Vaughan had once detected 
liim in any fallacy, he was sure to hold 
him to it till he renounced it: ail his 
doublings and prevarications availed no¬ 
thing. It was impossible to irritate bis 
mind by cjontroversy* If he was wrong, 
he calmly assented to his error when it 
was discovered to him. If he was right, 
no sophistry or collusion could bewilder 
him. The vast stores of his knowledge 
were always ready for use: and, uniting 
a very retentive memory to quick powers 
of combination, he was enabled to diver¬ 
sify his discourse in such a manner as de¬ 
lighted while it instructed. Those wjio 
knew little were not made sensible of 
their ignorance by . any repulsive mode 
that he had of informing them; those 
who knew mucli, were j^Jeased in having 
their memory quickened by his 3isconr«c. 
lie fully understood anjfl pracLi^Jcd Uic 
maxim of the poet, , 

Men must be taught as tho* you taught them not; 

And things unknown propos’d as things forgot# 

‘AVlirre 
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Where tlierc is dignity of mind there 
cannot be frivolity of character^ Mr. 
Vaughan had the former, and was wholly 
exempt from tlie latter. Towards my 
own sex, his manners were far removed 
from that exuberant devotion which is a 
compound of deception; meanness, ami 
imbccilitJ^ If^a lady dropped her glove, 
he exhibited no agonies till it Was restor¬ 
ed to her, nor did he rush, with impetuo¬ 
sity, to the spot that he might be the 
happij individual who was to perform 
that daUf . He believed a lady to be gift¬ 
ed with powers adequate to the task. If 
he walked out with a female, he. avoided 
carrying her parasol for her, ^either ofVer 
her head, or under bis own arm: to this 
labour also, he thought lier equal. He 
always declined the distinction of attend¬ 
ing them to a mercer’s, a milliners^ or^ 
linen draper’s; and for all these ofFenepi 
{great ones they undoubtedly are intlic 
eyes of many), I have heard him severely 
censured, for my own part, I consi¬ 
dered 
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dered them as evidences of a mind and 
character compounded of something more 
dignified than what is essential to tJje 
composition of a ladif^s man^ as such ani¬ 
mals are emphatically called. When, 
however, I behold the one sex offer, and 
the other receive,, such unmeaning at¬ 
tentions, slich vapid courtesies, I know 
not on which my contempt should fali 
most heavily. It is difficult to decide 
which is the most abject, the fool who 
pleases^ or the fool who is pleased. Yet, I 
think, were I to see a monkey and a man 
exchanging compliments, I should prefer 
the monkey. ^ 

Mr. Vaughan was a f man of great 
kindness, and he never shrunk from th« 
performance of the active duties of cha¬ 
rity. He has, more than dbee, apologised 
for not keeping his appointment, l>y as¬ 
signing, as a reason, a visit to some dis¬ 
tressed or unfortunate being wliorn he 
thought he might relie^e^, by liis purse, 

or console with his counsel. Yet, he did 

* ^ 


nor 
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not willingly speak of these actions: In- 
deed, never, unless when the perform¬ 
ance of them had impeded some other 
duty, and he was compelled to disclose 
the one in vindication of the other. lie 
preferred truth to opinion. 

Ilis notions of morality were enlarged 
and liberal. They were drawn from no 
sect, nor founded upon single doctrines. 
They were derived from man himself; 
they were built upon the simple duties 
of life. When he has been led to dis¬ 
close them, in speaking of the actions of 
others, I was often delighted to find, in 
what great conformity they were with 
those of my departed father. 

Of the company that used to assemble 

at rayuncle^s house, Mr. Vaughan was a 

frequent, and always a welcome member. 

The suavity of his manners, the extent 

of his^acquirements, and the virtues of his 

heart, rendered him dear to all who knew 

.1 

him, though, for want of that specious 
affability, that superficial polish, which 
* belong 
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belong to a fashionable man, he did not 
immediately excite esteem. He was natu¬ 
rally diffident; and sometimes, if the 
company were strange to him, or if the 
discourse was uninteresting he would 
preserve an unbroken silence. This, by 
some, was accounted pride; by others, it 
was thought to result from a conscious¬ 
ness of his own imbecility. These de¬ 
fects, if such they may be called, operat¬ 
ed against him in a first interview. 

I remember he came, one evening, much 


after the time that he was expected. 
Wiieii he entered the room I. could per¬ 
ceive, by his countenance, that some- 
thing unpleasant had otxarred ic him. 
There were. present, Mr. Thomson, a 


Captain Toraingtbh, Sir William Stan¬ 


ley, my uQclc, and Sophia, My uncle, 
who ,noticed the disordered apfiearance 


of. his friend, asked if any thing had 


happened. 


“ Youknow^ Mr.Thornton?^ replied he. 

very well.^^ 


fi 
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“ FI« has shot himself. I have just 
left his wife iaa most afflicting, situa« 
tion,’^ 

“ Good heavens t” exclaimed my un¬ 
cle, “youalarm and surprise me. What 
can have been the caust? . 

“ Nothing but madness, I should ima¬ 
gine,observed Sir William Stanley, 
“ could make any man do that.’^ 

“ It was the madness of guilt,^^ replied 
Mr. Vaughan. 

Of guilt!” rejoined my uncle in a 
tone of surprise. ^ 

“ Yes. You . are not unacquainted 
wjth the vice that, governed him: I mean 
gambling. He remained ogt all last night, 
at a noted house in Sti James^s-strect: 
returned home at ten o^cIock this morn- 
ing ; and without entering the drawing¬ 
room, where he knew Mrs. Tliornton and 
the family were at breakfast, he wxnt 
into his dreysing-closet and discharged 
a pistol at his head. The. report 
alarmed the house; but when they reacJi- 
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ed the spot, he was dead. The cause of 
tlie fatal deed was known, from a paper 
which they found in his pocket-book, 
being a contract by which all his estates 
were mortgaged to the villain who had 
despoiled him on the preceding night.^^ 

“ Being thus circumstanced,^^ replied 
Mr. Thompson,” it is no wonder he shot 
himself. The crime is his alone, and so 
wdll be the punishment.” 

‘‘ The crime is his alone,answered 
]Mr. Vaughan with astonishment. “ Is 
there no crime in abandoning a helpless 
wife and family to utter ruin ?” 

“ Why, yes,” rejoined Mr. Thomson, 
“ there is a crime in that to he sure. But, 
at the moment of his comtnitting the rash 
act, it was not in his power to prevent 
that evil. 1 speak only of the crime of 
suicide.” 

“ You wish tlien to consider th5“crime 
without looking to the caftses or the con¬ 
sequences. But, you should remember 
that all crimes arc aggravated orpajliated 
? c ^2 by 
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by their causes and by their conse* 
qucnces; and consequently, if we not 
only commit the crime, but create the 
cause, our guilt is greater in proportion. 

“ Do you then think suicide a crime?^* 
asked Sir William Stanley. 

Without referring to religion,” an¬ 
swered Mr. Vaughan, “ I will answer 
your question by another. Is there any 
man, so insulated from his fellow-crea¬ 
tures, as to be wholly unconnected with 
them in any respect whatsoever? If 
such a contradiction could exist, self- 
murder might admit of palliation perhaps, 
lint as this contradiction cannot exist, as 
every man is*conncctcd with other hu¬ 
man beings in some relation or other; as 
he has duties to perform ; and as his neg¬ 
lect of those duties would not be a vir- 

c. 

tue, it is impossible that it can be other¬ 
wise tflfan a crime, to do that which ren¬ 
ders this neglect inevitable and eternal. 
If tod there is a general chain of being, 
a'nd.c\;ery man, when he is born into the 

world, 
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world, is born into it for the performance 
of certain actions, necessary, it may be, 
to the universal system of existence, how 
can he snap that chain asunder without 
being criminal ? The disorder which 
may be occasioned in the plan of crea¬ 
tion by the premature destruction of one 
of its parts, may be great, though not 
known to us, because a finite intellect 
cannot comprehend an infinite design : 
and the miseries which we cndiire may 
be a necessary part of the whole. No 
one, in - my opinion, can defend self- 
murder, who admits the existence of a 
deity and his attributes; Human wis¬ 
dom, as derived from human actions, 
will serve us here. We' admit that the 
Almighty has placed us in this world for 
purposes, of which part is known to us, 
and part is concealed. It is allowed that 
we are his creatures; aUd it is Icnown 
that he has assigned a particular limita¬ 
tion, an appointed period, in which we 
shall be called away from the discharge of 

those 
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those functions which, are allotted to tis 
here. This period is natural death, as aris¬ 
ing from physical or other causes, pro¬ 
duced by God. Let us now imagine that 
a man hires a servant to do certain work, 
and that a contract is entered into between 
tlie master and this servant, that a certain 
time shall elapse before the latter shall be 
at liberty to renounce his office -: - 

“ Aye,^’ interrupted Mr. Thomson, 
“ but the case is not in point. There is 
no contract between man and the Al¬ 
mighty 

“ There certainly isa virtual contract,” 
replied Mr. Vaughan^ “ between the cre¬ 
ator and the'icreated, and a contractor 
far greater obligation and of higher im¬ 
port, than any that can take place be¬ 
tween ipan and man. The efficacy of 
this contract is admitted as often as wc 
admit the attributes of God ; and he who 
does not adfjbit these attributes has;>^no 
right to be considered as a rational being. 
The Qfise, therefore, as I stated it, though 

‘ comparing 
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‘ comparing great things with small/ 
ap]>pars tome to be sitfficiently analogous 
for my purpose. The company, I dare 
»ay, can anticipate what will be my ap¬ 
plication. It will mot, surely, be said 
that this servant, having made tliis con¬ 
tract, has a right to abrogate it by his 
own act; for, to a condition wliicli is 
established by two persons, it is requisite 
that the same two (or some other two 
invested with adequate powers by the 
original parties) should concur to its re¬ 
peal. It is evident, also, that much in¬ 
convenience, and perhaps injury, would 
result to the master by the desertion of 
the servant.^^ 0 

“ But you forget,’^ replied Mr. Thom¬ 
son, “ that the servant might, consider 
ill treatment as a sufficient plea for anuU 
ling the contract.^^ 

“ By that, you mean tQ insinuate, that 
the misfortunes of life, as proceeding 
from the Author of all^ are analogous 
to ill treatment from the master ,to tlte 

servant. 
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servant. But here the comparison will 
not hold. Actions between man and 
man, are known to be good or bad, by 
their immediate effects. If one man 
strike another and fracture a limb; or if 
he deprives him of food, of clothing, or 
abridges him in any of his comforts, 
such actions are acknowledged and felt 
to be wrong because they arc injurious, 
and because we have no reason to expect 
ultimate benefit, or to attribute, to the 
perpetrator, other motives than such as 
are bad. But, in all that proceeds from 
God, we may without offence to reason, 
ar.d we ought, in the conviction of our 
own ignoran^Jt, to believe that perfect 
wisdom and justice are the motives; 
that nothing can be wrong in reference 
to him, c^nd that, consequently, none 
his dispensations can be considered as a 
justification of our destroying that tacit 
covenant wltich we enter into. These 
reasonings, which have for their foun¬ 
dation no other basis than that of nature, 

have, 
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have, I confess, always appeared to me 
sufficiently cogent to overthrow the 
flimsy sophistry which some have urged 
in support of the propriety of suicide. 
But, beyond these, there is a positive 
inhibition from the moutli of God him¬ 
self ; at least I shall always think so, till 
lean be convinced that the fifth com¬ 
mandment of the decalogue is meant to 
apply only to the destruction of others; 
and, were I templed to commit so mad 
and guilty a deed, I hope I should rather 
exclaim with Shakspeare,—» 

Against self-slaughter 

There is a prohibition so divine • 

Th&t cvaveiis my weak h^^. 

I am wholly of your opinion,’^ re¬ 
plied my uncle, “ and I have always 
considered suicide as an acta which is 
warranted neither by nature nor by re¬ 
ligion 

“ It is a favourite doctrine with its 
abettors,” said Mr. Vaughan, “ to con- 

• sicler 
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sider life as an intended blessing, and 
as a state into which they have been 
forced. They then argue, tliat if the 
blessing be withdrawn, and if that state 
into which they have been forced be ren¬ 
dered insupportable from calamity, 
there is no reason why they should con¬ 
tinue it. But there is so much impiety 
in this, that it deserves no refutation.^’ 

“ Nay,^’ added Captain Tornington, 
they even go so far as to maintain tliat 
Providence nevermeant his creatures to 
be unhappy; and that, when they be¬ 
come so, it is an acceptable act to the deity 
to avoid it by voluntary death.” 

“ That,” said my uncle, “ arises from 
a very common fallacy. Men are apt to 
regard only single attributes of the Al- 
mighty. They consider his mercy, but 
forget his justice; and infinite mercy, 
they tliiak, cannot cause misery.^^ 

“ And they think rightly,” rejoined 
Mr. Thomson, in a triumphant tone. 

The perversions of our reason are so 

numerous,” 
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numerous/^ said Mr. Vaughan, “ and so 
easy, that when a man is resolved to 
cavil, what is there that cannot be dis¬ 
puted? The plainest duties of life may 
be obscured by misrepresentation, lint 
he who seeks for truth with a mind wil¬ 
ling to find it,' and a heart, bumble 
enough to hear its voice, will never seek 
in vain. The pride of reason is a fruit¬ 
ful source of error, inconsistency, and 
guilt. 1 pity those, whose minds are 
like a sieve, that lets througli the grains 
of gold, and keeps only the chaflf. And 
there is nt^hing more easy than this sort 
of opposition to truth; for, 

Errors, like straws, upon thp surface flow, 
fie who would seek for pearls must dive below.” 

I listened, with deep attention, to this 
discourse. I did not offer any obser¬ 
vations of my own, foisl prefew^id the 
pleasure of instruction^: .and, indeed, 
the opinions of Mr. Vaughan so exactly 
coiilcided with iny own, that 1 saw no 

room 
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room for remarks. Mr. Thomson rather 
shunned the contest this evening; for, 
he had very recently experienced the 
superior acumen of Mr. Vaiighan^s 
mind. 

After a short pause, my uncle reverted 
to the cause of the late discussion, and 
lamented the fatal catastrophe which 
would cause such severe affliction to 
Mrs. Thornton. 

“ I am inclined to believe,said Mr. 
Vaughan, “ that it will be in my power 
to save her from the worst part of the 
calamity, the loss of the family estate. 
Upon looking over the infamous con¬ 
tract, I discovered in it a defect which 
destroys its validity: and the wretch in 
whose favour it w^as made, will not dare 
to bring his claim into a court of 
justice.’^' 

‘‘ Pray,” said Captain Tornington, ^‘do 
von consider such a proceeding as strict¬ 
ly just?” 

“ Certainly,replied Mr. Vaughan; 

no 
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‘‘ no compact, which is founded upon 
injustice, ought to be considered as bind¬ 
ing; and even if it be said, that, as a 
debt of honour, Mr. 1 hornton, if living, 
would be bound di/ honor (falsely so 
called) to discharge it, the same obli¬ 
gation cannot be imposed upon me, I 
should scarcely think myself bound to 
perform a promise extorted from me by 
a highwayman with a pistol at my 
breast. 

Kase would recant 

Vows made in pain as violent and void. 

But you will not,’^ said Captain 
Toniington, “ compare a highwayman 
with a genileman who plays.^’ 

“If 1 were,replied Mr. Vaughan, 
“ the insult would be offered to the 
highwayman. But when you speak of a 
gentleman and mean a gam6lcr.j,^l am 
at a loss to comprehend how you 
understand the words. There is not, 
in society, a more despicable and 

wdtthkss 
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worthless character than a gambler.—• 
A highwayman must be a brave, and 
often, he is a generous, man: but a 
gambler is a malignant, cool, artful vil¬ 
lain, who lavs his snares with subtle 
cruelty, and triumphs over his prey with 
insulting mockery. The evils which he 
perpetrates extend to the innocent in 
their consequences, and often, he com¬ 
mits them on the innocent. I cannot 
conceive a heart more entirely depraved, 
than that of a professed gambler. Other 
crimes arc clone from the operation of 
causes that sometimes present a show of 
pidliation, as sudden anger, revenge, in¬ 
toxication, Sic. but tl>e gambler has none 
of these excuses; for a cool, deliberate, 
and collected mind, is essential to the 
success of his practices.^^ 

. ** Poof Mrs. Thornton,*^ ejaculated my 
uncle,*1 sincerely Iiope you will be 
enabled to benefit her in the way you 
expect: and I am sure her advantage 
will'not be greater than your hajipiness.^^ 

Mr. 
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Mr. Vaughan, who did 

Good by stealth, and blush'd to find it flimc," 

received this encomium with that in¬ 
genuous diffidence which dignifies the 
virtue it adorns. 

When the company departed, my 
uncle observed to me, with a playful 
raillery of manner that he always ob¬ 
served, I was particularly silent when 
Mr. Vaughan liappened to be one 
of the party. The accusation was un¬ 
expected, but it carried truth with it, 
and 1 felt the colour rise into my face. 

“ I observe,continued he, that 

li 

you .sit and listen with such a seeming 
delight to his discourse, that you never 
consider with how much delight he would 
listen to 

“ Indeed,’^ said Sophia, who frar ma¬ 
licious enough to enjoy my cuntijsiun ; 
“ indeed I think you are very unkind. 
Mr. Vaughan asked me, the other day, 
whether my cousin was .always so taci- 

* turn. 
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turn, I did you justice, and said iLiit 
you were very loquacious ; and I told 
him that I supposed his presence w^as 
disagreeable, and that was the reason 
why you seldom spoke when he was in 
company. And is not that the reason, 
cousin 

I saw the snare that was laying for 
me, and strove to avoid it, by observing, 
that Mr. Vaughan was not disagreeable 
to me, but that I was silent because I 
preferred listening to talking. I then at¬ 
tempted to say something about his supe¬ 
riority of intellect, but rny uncle stopped 
me by replying, that I paid a very ill com¬ 
pliment to himself, for 1 never stood in 
such awe of his intellect. 

Here was another dilemma, and I 
strove to evade it by alleging my fami¬ 
liarity whth my uncle, as the cause why 
I shc>ved less deference to him. 

“ Nay,^^ replied my uncle, ‘‘ you have 
been in the habit of seeing Mr.Vaughan 
almost every evening, for these several 
.' months 
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months past, and therefore yon cannot 
feel much restraint in his company; 
and, indeed/^ continued he, with a keen, 
satirical look, I must do my good friend 
the justice to add, that, since my return 
from Cumberland, he has very assiduous¬ 
ly favoured me with his presence. He 
told me, as he quitted me to-night, that 
he should certainly call to-morrow even¬ 
ing; but lie contrived, beforehand, to 
ask whether my niece was to be at 
home/^ 

Yes,” added Sophia, “ and T recol¬ 
lect that my cousin, this afternoon, 
slicwcd a few signs of impatience uhen' 
w'e sat dovVh to dinner \vltliout him : 
and slic had an irresistible propensity to 
look towards the door every time it 
opened.” 

Well,” said l,'\vith a smile, for*! 
found it vvas in vain to put a*^3erious 
face upon the matter, “ you seem re¬ 
solved lo understand somctliinc:, thonirh 

o’ O 

you sgarccly know what. To be sure, 

D Mr. 
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Mr. Vaugljaii is a gentleman of very 
interesting character; lie has an excel¬ 
lent heart, and a very superior mind, 
b.ut-” 

“ Aye, ayc,’^ interrupted my uncle, 

we know tlic meaning of that but: it 
is a very important monosyllable some¬ 
times: you mean to say —but lie has 
never made any declaration of his af¬ 
fection to you.’^ 

“ Indeed Sir, 1 did not mean to say so,’* 
1 replied, a little provoked at this overt 
attack. 

My uncle, however, still continued to 
rah}^ me, and 1 still continued to defend 
myself, though with less and less effect 
at every fresh attack. At last, he per¬ 
mitted me to retire to my chamber, and 
I was nort unwilling: to cscaoc from an 
examination that harassed, even while it 
half pleased me. When Sophia came 
into my roonf to bid me good night, I 
attempted to appear grave, and to re- 
mon«tr;ite with her upon the unkind 

manner 
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manner in which she had joined with 
licr father against me. But the ittle 
rebel answered my reproaches only with 
an arch sjjiile, and with a menace of 
telling Mr. A^iinghan all that had passed. 
I was forced to be silent therefore ; and 
when, at last, I laid upon my pillow, the 
recollection of what my uncle had said, 
the feelings that possessed my bosom, 
and the remembrance of my father^s dy- 
ing injunction, concurred to keep me 
awake during the greater part of the 
night, 


^ 9 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

On the following day, when Mr.Vaughan 
came, I happened to be alone in the 
drawing-room, and I could not help feel¬ 
ing a little confusion as he entered.— 
He perceived this, and, with a respect¬ 
ful timidity, he apologised by saying, 
that he hoped he had not intruded un¬ 
seasonably. This served rather to heighten 
thanr to abate my embarrassment, and I 
scarcely know in what manner I assured 
him that he was mistaken in his appre¬ 
hensions. I then strove to enter upon 
indilfferent conversation, but 1 know not 
how it was, my thoughts seemed chained: 
and I^had no power of words to ex¬ 
press even the few ideas that I could 
coiT/rfiand, 

I was relieved, at length, from 
awkward situation by my nricle, -Who 
entered the room with a Mr. Carson, a 

literary 
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literary character of some distinction. 

I inquired after Sophia, and her father 
told me that she was with her German 
master. 

“ Does your daughter study the Ger¬ 
man language inquired Mr. Carson. 

“ Ycs,^^ answered Sir James, she ex¬ 
pressed a strong wish to do so, and she 
has a master that attends her every day^. 
I do not know what her progress is, for 
1 am not, myself, a German scholar. 
But there is a lady,^^ continued my uncle, 
pointing to me, who has read al^ ti^e 
German authors of repute, and who 
speaks the language with fluency.’^ , 

I thought I perceived; a glow of plea¬ 
sure upon the cheek of 3®*** Vaughan as 
my uncle said this, and J know not how 
it was, but I wished to increase that plea¬ 
sure, and I replied that I had paid sonffi' 
attention to the language, and had read 
several of thejr authors vwth great de¬ 
light. 

It is not very easy to be acquired,”said 

* Mr. 
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Mr. Carson, ‘‘ from its total dissimilitude 
to any ancient or modern language, and 
from its abounding in numerous combi¬ 
nations formed from a few roots.^^ 

Perseverance,^’replied Mr. Vaughan, 
“ will overcome that difficulty, as, in¬ 
deed, it will every other difficulty: and 
when it is overcome, no one will regret 
the trouble. Schiller alone would bean 
amj)!e rccompcncc.” 

“ I am not competent,” observed my 
uncle, to speak upon this subject, 
because, the few works which I liave 
read were translations; and, I must con- 
fe^ss that, in a translation, Schiller docs 
not appear to be that genius which his 
admirers say he is.” 

“ You are not, indeed, a competent 
judge,” I replied. “ In fact, you can- 

|i 

'*tiot be. You, 1 am sure, would read 
Schilkr with strong emotion in the ori-, 
ginal. Ilis genius is bold, terrible, and 
commanding; his fancy is vivid, force¬ 
ful, and creative. Ilis ‘ Eohhers^ is an 
* astonishing 
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astonishing production. But, of all this 
you can be no judge. I have looked 
into and compared the best translaiioi^s 
of him, and they only additionally con¬ 
vinced me that an author of genius is 
not trunslaldhlci if 1 may be allowed 
lo make a new word. Tell me: if a 
miserable sign-painter should attempt 
to trace one of the finest pieces of 
RalFacIle or Titian, and shew it to me, 
who have never seen the original, sliould 
I have any idea of those powers which 
receive such universal homage and ad¬ 
miration ? Just so it is with Schiller. 

All his works abound with touches of 

• 

peculiar grace; with imagery of an 'un¬ 
common stamp; wdth language, beyond 
idea, beautiful and energetic. Such a 
man is not to be translated, unless, in¬ 
deed, a Schiller could arise *10 peifi^yin 
the task; anil even then he wqiild often 
find it impossible to. obtain st/noMma 
which would convej%to an English reader, 
all the indefinable beauty of the original/^ 

*1 looked 
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I looked towards Mr. Vaughan as I 
pronounced this, and saw him fixed in 
deep attention to what 1 was saying. I 
then reflected upon what my uncle had 
observed last night, and ventured to steal 
a glance at him. There was a significant 
smile upon his countenance, and when 
his eyes met mine, they expressed a vo¬ 
lume of meaninsf. I was confused, and 
remained silent. Yet, I was not sorry 
tiiat I had spoken, if it were only as a tri¬ 
umphant refutation of my iinclc^s asser¬ 
tion. I felt, however, that I could say 
no more. 

, “ 1 think,said Mr. Carson, he never 

excelled the Robbers. From the first 
page of this work to the last, the reader^s 
heart is chained to his pen, and moves at 
its command. Every character, from the 
^a^roic anil dignified Charles to the soft 
and plaintive Amelia, is invested with 
such appropriate colours, that they can 
belong only to those who have them. 
Tliis is the perfection of dramatic writing, 
* and 
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and this perfection Schiller has complete¬ 
ly attained. Even his most extravagant 
flights hold us in admiration. He pos¬ 
sessed a genius of peculiar sublimity : 
that, and pathos, I conceive to be two 
qualities in which he eminently ex¬ 
celled.’^ 

“ Of his sublimity,’^ said Mr. Vaughan, 
“ he never gave a higher proof than in the 
first scene of the fifth act of the Robbers^ 
where Francis^ waking from a horrid 
dream, recounts it to his servant, and 
poui trays such a picture of the last day, 
as must be pronounced sublime. I will 
tell you,” continued he, addressing hinv 
self to my uncle, “ where you may read 
this passage with little lo^ of its eifect; 
in the Ehjmologicum Magmm of the Rev. 
Mr. Whiter, of Cambridge, who has ren¬ 
dered it with an energy and force liill^ 
inferior to the original. As for the other 
translations, they have bega performed 
by men who had no other qualification 

for 
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for the task than a knowledge of the Ger¬ 
man language; and not always that/^ 

“ There is,” said 1, for 1 was resolved 
to say something, “a very beautiful pas¬ 
sage in the scene between Charles and 
Amelia, when the former is unknown tp 
the latter. Overcome by the rescmblandc 
of feature, voice, and manner of her 
CJliarles, as existing in a stranger (accord¬ 
ing to her conception) lier unsubdued 
feelings impel her forwards, and she ex¬ 
claims, with a mixture of reproach, re¬ 
morse and admiration, 

‘ Und musstest du kommen aus fernen landeii 
fine Liebe zm sturzen, die dem Tode trotzte ? Gott 
vergebe dir’s^ Jungling!' 

The pathos of the exclamation, ‘ Gott 
vergebe dir's jiingling is irresistible. I 
remember also, in Wallenstein^ a beauti¬ 
fully simple melody which Thehl(l^^\iO 
is a ^fster to Amelia) sings, after P^olo- 
mini has toi'n himself from her arms; I do 
not recollect it all, but it begins 
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DcrEichwald brauset, die Wolken ziehn. 

Das Magdlcin wandelt an ufer’s grun, Src. 

The rhythm too is expressive: as in the 
line, 

Es bricht sich die Welle mit maebt, mit maebt, 

and the plaintive eloquence of the last 
three lines struck me very much: 

Du heilige, rufe dcin kind zuruck 
Ich liabc {lenosscn das irdischc sluck, 

Jeh habe jiclebt und cdlebct. 

O O 

My uncle could not help smiling as I 
pronounced these lines with some degree 
of enthusiasm, for to him, the meaning 
was a concealed treasure; and the gut¬ 
tural sound of the German language never 
failed to amuse him. Mr. Carson snjiled 
too, but, perhaps, he smiled from another 
cause. 

“ Y^ou are so well acquainted witk Wal¬ 
lenstein,^^ said Mr.Vaugharv “ that 1 dare 
say you remember a fine speech of 
MnxinnlianFivcolomini^ which depicts the 

blessings 
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blessings of peace to nations and to indi¬ 
viduals. It commences, 

O schoncr tag! wenn endlich der Soldat 
In’s leben heimkehrt, &:c. 

“ I remember it well,” I replied, “ and 
I was, at the time, so delighted with it, 
that I attempted to render it into Eng¬ 
lish ; but my version did not please me, 
and I destroyed it.” 

While we allow the sublimity of Schil¬ 
ler,” said Mr. Carson, we must also ad¬ 
mit that he is no less eminent in a happy 
employment of single expressions which 
convey their meaning forcibly to the 
heart. In this felicity he resembles 
Shakspeare, as he does, in many other 
respects. In all his dramas you trace the. 
hand of a master; yet, it is singular that 
miAs besf, (I mean the Robbers) was his 
first.^file wrote this in his twentieth 
year; but Jie acknowledged that the 
reading of Shakspeare was what first 
awoke in him the love of poetry. How 

eloquently 
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eloquently he describes the origin of this 
play, produced while he was at the mili¬ 
tary school at Stutgard ; and for which 
he was expelled the institution/^ 

“ His Don Carlosy^ replied Mr. 
Vaughan, “ is constructed more criti¬ 
cally than the Bobbers \ but it has none 
of its wild energy: it has but few fine 
passages ; Wallenstein is a very unequal 
performance. Next to his Robbers L 
should be inclined to place his Kabale 
mul Liebcy which has been ridiculously 
cMed the Minister, by its translator. Tlie 
character of Louisa is not ig^ferior to 
Amelia^ and that of Ferdinand is almQst 
equal to Charles,^^ 

“ 1 place Schiller, unconditionally, at 
the head of German literature, in works 
of genius and imagination,” I replied. 

He has no equal that Lknowof. IvloJJ*^ 
stock I have had no opportunity read¬ 
ing. Goethe has shewn great powers of 
pathos in his Leiden des fungen Werthers\ 
but he is indebted to his Subject for much 

of 
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of that emotion with which we read it. 
Gessner is no favorite of mine ; he is too 
tame ; and, often, too childish. 1 have, 
indeed, no relish for that nauseating Ar¬ 
cadian simplicity, where all the swains 
are beautiful, and all the maidens virtu¬ 
ous ; where Strephons carve upon the 
bark of trees, and Delias read, what they 
carve, with tears and sighs ; where they 
drive their flocks into the same valley, 
and the lover pipes, and the mistress 
hears ; and then they go home at sun-set, 
and put their sheep into the fold, and 
have a d^nce, and sing love ditties. Flo- 
rian has too much of this in his works ; 
and such pastoral inanity, has not, I con¬ 
fess, any charms for me. Hence Gess¬ 
ner gave me little pleasure in perusal. 
His “ Death of AbeP^ has some interest- 
jng passages; but it is too tame, and 
weari^‘you before you reach the end. I 
forget whether it is in that, or in his 
/r/yZ/.y, that he apostrophises nature with 
much eloqu^mce : it begins 

O! w)c Kist du Natur, &c. 

“ I know^ 
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“ I know the passage to which you 
allude,” said Mr. Carson, “ and it is in 
a piece which he calls Die Gegend in 
Grose. But what do you think of Wie- 
land ?” 

Wicland,” I replied, “ is a writer of 
a very superior cast, in my opinion, 
which you flatter me by asking. All that 
I have read of his gave me unmingled de¬ 
light. His prose is elegant and natural; 
and his fancy is peculiarly delicate and 
reflned. His “ Oberon” is an amusing 
and interesting poem, though not distin¬ 
guished by any great display of genius or 
talent.” • 

“ The object of the work,” said Mr. 
Vaughan, “ is, in itself, extravagant and 
incredible: and the catastrophe being 
produced by the agency of spirits^ dimi¬ 
nishes the admiration that&vould, other-^ 

% 

A 

wise, be felt for the hero if he had,1#im- 
sclf, devised plans for its execution, and 
1)roiight them to a successful completion 
through imniinent perils and dangers.” 
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‘‘ The fiction is indeed too childish,’^ 
said I. “ The talcs of the nursery should 
not be illustrated by the pen of the poet. 
The time is past in which the feelings of 
wonder, or the emotions of joy, can be 
raised by enchanters and fairies, by ma¬ 
gicians and demons, //wow, gifted with 
the horn, is known to possess a certain 
remedy against danger and surprise; 
and, wc cease to interest ourselves in his 
calamities, or divine, by what happy dex¬ 
terity he will extricate himself from 
them/^ 

“ The ludicrous effect of the horn, 
•however, is irresistible,^^ said my uncle, 
who had read this poem in a very good 
translation. ’ 

' Yes,^’ I replied, “ but while we 
laugh, we are offended at the cause of 
our laughter. Truth, real or probable, 
mu^be found in every work which as¬ 
pires to please permanently.” 

“ In the sixth canto,” observed Mr. 
Vaughan, “ he has told the stor}'^ of Ja- 

niiarv 
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nuary and May with less humour than 
Chaucer, and less elegance than Pope: 
blit its introduction is sanctioned by the 
influence which it has upon the action 
oF the poem. This work, however, is not 
wholly witlioiit pleasing passages. In 
the sixth canto there is a stanza which 
contains an expression that is eminently 
beautiful: 


Ein blick In Amor’s than srebadet, * 

And there is great luxuriance and de¬ 
licacy in tlic description of the bower of 
Almansaris in the twelfth canto. In fact, 
it may be justly said of Oberon, mute^ 
rittm snperuhat opus, to use a very trite 
Latin phrase.’^ 

“ Notwithstanding,^^ said I, “the pas- 

sages ^oii have mentioned, 1 cannot think 

’% _ 

that the defect of plan is compensaieJP" 
either by ingenuity of incident bril¬ 
liancy of language. The itcader is led 
forward by the curiosity wliidi he feels 
to discover w hat new accidents may befal 
^ E his 
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his hero; and, after the completion of his 
hazardous undertaking, he still proceeds, 
from the natural inclination which we 
have,to finish a book that we have more 
than half perused. But there is nothing, 
either in sentiment, character, or illus¬ 
tration, which lays hold upon the mind. 
We read, with frigid indifference ; we are 
sometimes moved to smile, but the au¬ 
thor never succeeds in raising any 
stronger passion. There are few parts 
so felicitously executed that we wish to 
retain the memory of them, or recur to 
them for a second perusal. This is a 
strong test of merit. Any poet may 
weave a fable of such incidents that mere 
curiosity shall stimulate a reader to go 
through it; but ifj at the conclusion, 
the book be closed, without the consci- 

f 

\)usness that it contains any one part 
moreiieminent than another, it is a just 
presumptiondhat it is performed without 
any irradiations of genius; and this, in 
my opinion, is the case with Oberou. I 

do 
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do not, however, wish to depreciate Wie- 
laiid : he is a man of very superior ta¬ 
lents : and he has written much that de¬ 
serves to be remembered/^ 

“ I imagine,^^ said my uncle, “ that 
Kotzebue is an author who does not lose 
much by translation; and therefore, I 
may, perhaps, venture to express my dis¬ 
like of his writings.” 

“ Kotzebue,” replied Mr. Carson, “is 
indebted to French and English transla¬ 
tions for a celebrity which his intrinsic 
merits would never intitle him to. I 
dare prophecy, that if I live to the ordi¬ 
nary age of man, T shall live to see this 
author remembered, only as we now re¬ 
member the mob of authors who wrote 
in the beginning of the last century.^’ 

“ Germany,said Mr.Vaughjn, “ li kej 
every other country, will have its gooa 
and its bad authors ^ and bad ‘aftiihors 
will, sometimes, reap a transient renown, 
which must not, however, be confounded 
with true fame.” 

2 E ‘ 4 ? “ Germany 
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“ Germany has its bad critics too,^' 
said my uncle, “ for there was a time, 
and 1 believe the time is not yet past, 
when Ossian was preferred, among them, 
to Horner.’^ 

I now looked towards my uncle with 
a triumphant smile, as much as to say, 
you see that I am not awe-struck in Mr. 
Vaughan^s presence; for I had, in fact, 
talked more than I should have done pro¬ 
bably, but for the raillery of my uncle 
and Sophia, on the preceding night. Sir 
James returned my smile by another ; 
but I could read, in his countenance, 
tlvit he considered my effort as violent, 
and not as the simple effect of my feel¬ 
ings. Perhaps he was right. 

Mr. Vaughan, addressing himself to 
my uncle, said that he had received a let- 
that day from their mutual friend, 
Mr. Q&rke, complaining vehemently of 
liis (Mr. Vaughan^s) estrangement from 
him. He reproaches me,” he continu¬ 
ed, “ with being always at your house.” 

lam 
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1 am certain that Mr. Vaughan uttered 
this without the least intention of its car- 
rying the import which it did. But it 
corresponded so pointedly with my un¬ 
cle’s late discourse, that I was almost 
overwhelmed with confusion; and with¬ 
out venturing to look at him, for I could 
anticipate the cool, satirical glance that 
would be directed to me, I immediately 
quitted the room. I hastened to Sophia, 
who had just done with her German mas¬ 
ter, and I told lier my embarrassment; 
but, instead of consoling me, she added 
to it, by replying that she had received a 
letter that morning by the post, which 
enclosed one for me. 

“ For me^.” I exclaimed. “ Who can it 
be from 

Really,” replied she, “ I capnot t ejl, j 
for I have not opened it. But 1 can tell 
you who that came from, in whiclf it was 
enclosed; and then, perhaps, we may be 
able to discover something about the 
other. My letter came from Mr.Vaqghan.” 

Mr, 
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Mr. Vaughan I uttered with sur¬ 
prise and vexation^ for Sophia was smil¬ 
ing at me. 

“ Yes, Mr. Vaughan,” she replied 
with an assumed gravity; and 1 am 
extremely sorry to hear of the accident 
that has happened to him.” 

“ What accident,” said I; then sud¬ 
denly recollecting myself, I added, 
“ Nonsense! you are only trifling with 
me. I have just quitted the drawing 
room, and left Mr. Vaughan there, in 
perfect health. But what accident, 
pray- 

Oh ! a very serious one,” she re¬ 
plied. “ He has fallen in love! Aye, 
and in a very uncommon way too. He 
has fallen in love with a lady^s mind. He 
^s in siiph distress about it, poor man, 
that he has v/ritten to me to beg that I 
will tfll you of it: for there is a great 
consolation hi sympathy, you know, 
cousin.” 

\^cll, well,” said I,. “ Til humour 

your 
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your mirth. And whom has he fallen in 
love with —I was very grave as I ut¬ 
tered this. 

“ Why, really,” said she, he has not 
given me a description of her: but he 
says that he has described her very ac¬ 
curately in your letter. Here it is, read 
it ; and then we shall know.” 

I took the letter with hesitation ; it 
was addressed to me. I looked at Sophia, 
upon whose countenance there dwolt 
an arch smile of most intelligible mean¬ 
ing. I held the letter, irresolute whe¬ 
ther to open it or not, Ibr there had 
been such a mixture of mirth and gsa- • 
vity in the manner of Sophia during 
our conversation, that I scarcely knew 
how to consider the matter. I certainly 
longed to see its contents; byt I ccr-• 
tainly did not wish to read a descriptiSli 
of Mr. Vaughan^s mistress in tlfU letter 
as the first intelligence I was to receive 
of lier. After some moments of inter- 
pal conflict, I at last, resolved to# retire 

to 
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to my own chamber, and there, being 
alone, peruse tlic letter. I did so and 
with precipitation, for my cousin^s rail¬ 
lery was overpowering. 

1 opened the letter. T read it. It was 
from Mr. Vaughan. It was true, he 
loved ; it w'as true, he disclose* to me 
the name of his mistress ; it was true, 
he implored me to feel for his situation. 
All this was true ; and it is likt wise true, 
t^iat I did feel for his situation ; that I 
most cordially approved of his choice ; 
and that I had a very high regard for 
her. Surely, no female reader will rc- 
* qirire me to disclose her name. 

Sophia followed me to my room. I 
was sitting, witli the letter open before 
me, lost in a world of contemplations. 
^ woiil(^ be in vain to attempt to de¬ 
scribe them. Nay, if I could, I should 
shrink•Pfom the undertaking. There are 
many feelings*of the heart, sacred to the 
bosom which cont :ins them, but whose 
purity^jvould be violateu by exposure. 

When 
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When we endeavour to depict the emo¬ 
tions of others, considered as acting under 
the influence of certain situations, it is 
allowable to draw our notions, 


9'ecesslb2ts mentis. 

And the more we do so, the more certain 
is our merit This is the peculiar praise 
of Shakspearc. Hut, when we have to 
describe ourselves, and to dc])’cl, not 
what wo imarine, but what we know, 
it is dccoro > and modest to draw a veil 
over those feelings which nature warrants, 
blit which custom has ordained should be 
dissembled. Silence, tliercfl re, is irn-* 
posed upon me 

Sophia, taking me by the hand, asked 
me now, in a mingled tone of affeciion 
and joy, if I had discovered the secret ?v 
I smiled through a tear of d.'light, aTm 
rising from my chair, led lier h*t.o the 
drawinir room. I ilarcd no^ look towards 
Mr.Vaughan, and 1 fancied that even Mr. 

^'arson 
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Carson could read the thoughts that 
passed in my mind. 

When we entered, they were engaged 
in a discourse respecting the energy of 
friendship in modern times, and Mr. 
Vaughan spoke with great animation of 
its duties and delights. My uncle said 
that he thought love was very analogous 
to friendship; and that the feelings of the 
former as existing between persons of 
opposite sexes, did not differ greatly from 
those of the latter, as existing between two 
of the same sex. They discussed the topic 
at much length. It was one, however, in 
*which, for obvious reasons, neither So¬ 
phia, nor myself, could take a part. 
But I listened with pleasure to Mr. 
Vaughan, who vindicated, with great 
riloqucnce^ the rights and character of ef- 
fetive friendship. 

It w^* an interesting subject, and it 
took such possession of my mind, that I 
could not help reflecting upon it the fol¬ 
lowing 
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lowing day. That my reflections were 
agreeable to myself, need not be told: 
that they will be so to my readers, they 
may ascertain who peruse the following 
chapter. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

I CAN^W think that there is so little dif- 
ference between friendship, considered as 
cxistino between two individuals of the 

O 

same sex, and love between two of different 
sexes. Can wc, in fact, discover one point 
of similarity between them? Can we trace, 
in iiny respect, tJie same line of feeling or 
of conduct? It is impossible that we can, 
for, they are as different, in their very 
nature, as avarice and profusion, as 
.cowardice and valour, as virtue and vice. 
I must here observe also, that friend¬ 
ship can be spoken of only in relation to 
the other sex: hardly ever does it exist, 
\n a sincere and solid manner in the 
^iiw?«ast of a female : for, t^ief/ are, if not 
formed J[iy nature, yet certainly modelled 
and fashioned py education and society 
to receive and nurture, almost exclu^ 

human breast 
which 


siveli)^ Uiat passion of the 
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which is generally understood by the 
word love. There are, perhaps, two pe¬ 
riods of life, when our sex are suscepti¬ 
ble of friendship; in the dccjinc, and in 
the very spring. In the former, the 
“ hey day of the blood” is over, and it 
“waits upon the judgmentin the 
latter, it has not commenced, .and the- 
vacant heart receives any image rather 
than remain in unwarmed vacuity. But, 
no sooner does that period arrive when 
the expanding feelings tend all to one .. 
point; when the restless soul looks abroad 
and seeks, (perhaps in vain) some object 
where it can fix its resting place, soi\u^ ' 
being who shall stretch his arms to catch 
the wanderer in her hot pursuit; no 
sooner does that period arrive, than ail 
that was before given to friendship is% 
converted into love; the conversatifTtr^ 
of their own sex becomes cold a^d in- 
sipid ; their gaiety is tastelfiss, their wit 
is dull; the sun has beamed above the 
horizon, and all the little stars tlmt bc- 

^ fore 
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fore glimmered in the hemisphere^ look 
pale and fade away, I know it will 
be replied, that, in general, women ap- 
pear belter able to maintain the current 
of existence amongst themselves than 
men; that they, in their own idle tattle, 
draw sufficient draughts of happiness, to 
render life easy, and that among them¬ 
selves they seem more independent of the 
other sex, than they are of them. But all 
this is mere collusion. Consider what 
are the forms of society, and we shall 
see in them the cause of this seeming in¬ 
dependence. They are taught, from their 
vqry cradles, to carry on a farce of de¬ 
ception ; they are instructed, in their in¬ 
fancy, how to conceal the emotions of 
their hearts, and they learn a settled 
rcondiict by which to regulate themselves. 
^EVery impulse of native passion is to be 
represied; every wish of unsophisticated 
feeling is to be crushed; they are to pine 
in secret anguish, to dress the face in 
borro;ved smiles or arm their eyes with 

counterfeited 
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counterfeited scorn ; they learn a lan¬ 
guage of dissimulation which is to be 
used on proper occasions; they are to 
regard tlie frank avowal of what they 
feel, as criminal and indecorous ;^they 
must lie, dissemble, prevaricate; they 
must fly when they would pursue; and 
often they must stay when they would 
gladly fly; even to the last, even to 
the altar they carry it on, and there play 
off the character with which corrupt cus¬ 
tom has shackled them. In the majority 
of cases they are only puppets moved 
with wires, which are held first by their * 
parents, afterwards by the world, 
then by their husbands: they learn, by 
rote, the language which they are to carry 
into society, and which is to disguise 
the quick springing throbs of nature:^ 
to their midnight pillows only they 
sigh the melancholy truth, and n that 
they are human ; the niornipg sun awakes 
them to the same career, and they put 
on llie mask at tlieir toilettes as re^larly 
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as their cloathes. I speak freely, because 
I speak leelingly. 

Let us not ileceiv’e ourselves, therefore, 
in supposing that bemuse they seem so 
thej 5 |pre really so. Nature has ordered 
it otherwise, and' though wc may hide 
her voice from the world, we can never 
hide it from our own hearts; there it will 
speak, and speak most elociueiUly too. 

' Woman turns to man as to her sup¬ 
port, her friend and her protector ; it is 
beneath his shade that she would take 
root; there flourish ; there fade ; there 
•yperish. In the morn of life, when she is 
•ju^t setting forth upon her journey, slie 
seeks her companion; those who were 
before dear to her, are no longer so ; they 
too are employed in the same pursuit. 
jrThe much desired object found, her beat- 
Sng hearths at rest; she leans upon his 
bosom^and glides with him down the 
rough stream pf life. In her breast there 
is no room for.effective friendship; it 

would 
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would draw her from the more important 
duties of her state; nature providentially 
foresaw this, and ordained that she should 
fix her whole soul on man and their mu¬ 
tual offspring. In all ages she is bortl 
a dependent being; and the conscious¬ 
ness of this, the knowledge of her weak¬ 
ness, impels her to /ore, that power by 
which she is enabled to tyrannize over 
the tyrant, to make the master the slave<. 
In a bosom so occupied, friendship can 
be nothing but an empty name; yet, I 
grant there are instances which may be 
produced to gainsay this opinion; but 
these are rare, very rare; they do net 
overthrow the tenor of my argument; 
they only demonstrate, that in pe¬ 
culiar minds the. most discordant prin¬ 
ciples may accidentally associate. The 
s^e predisposing causes which form^ 
the antithetical character of W^harton^ 
may operate in the same manner here ; 
and as it is confessedly an anomalous 
2 F ptodij^ion. 
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production, it can have no validity in 
the light of a refutation. 

Blit, in man,' friendship has been a 
stately and a vigorous plant. In his 
luxurious soil, it has blossomed into 
beauty and strength. The roots have 
struck deep in his manly bosom, and 
beneath its spreading branches, not only 
woman has found her shelter and her 
rest, but its ample shade has embraced 
the feelings of the kindred sex. Twined 
with the parent stem, we have found 
courage, constancy, and truth; mingled 
with the budding foliage, kindness, 
hope, desire; and the goodly whole has 
shewn so fair a sight, that the eye looks 
back with wonder and delight to where 
it flourished once in pride and splendour. 
Oh ! there have been times, when friend- 
aliip wa*s the dearest tie that ever bound 
man man; there have been times, when 
the sweet in];crcourse of heart and mind, 
walked hand in hand with every step of 

life, 
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iife, smoothed the rugged path, rendered 
the bright more charming, and gave ail 
added lustre to the sun that shone around; 
when all was tributary to that sacred feel¬ 
ing, and he who called himself a friend, 
he who boasted that envied character, 
felt a prouder sentiment swelling at his 
heart, which sublimed him into higher 
virtues than he could attain alone, rnd 
identified him with another soul, another 
body! In the smile of his friend, he read 
the applause of the world; in his frown, 
he saw the reproaches of his own con¬ 
science ; they were as a mirror to each 
other, in which they beheld the slightest, 
spot: to live with him was joy; to Jive 
for him was bliss yet higher; but to 
die for him was that height of rapture 
which left the soul no wish unsatisfied: 
it was tlie glorious crown that ^avc Ixim^ 
an empire in the hearts of hi^ fellow- 
creatures I Sweet was the struggle of 
contending souls linked in the bands of 
heavenly friendship I Sweet the mutual 
5 r 2 ^ tear 
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fear that gniceful stole down the manly 
cheek or dimmed the lustre of the beam¬ 
ing* eye, when, in the tender conflict, 
they equal urged what both must equally 
refuse ! Yes ! I have read of those whom 
wCf with proud insolence, call barbariansy 
savagfiSy of such unmingled energy of 
soul, of such exalted virtue, and firm 
contempt of all that can affect corporeal 
sense, that I have wondered to sec our 
nature so exalted \ But where shall we 
look for this noble structure now? Alas! 
the very ruins are no more. Like a 
traveller, who wanders on the spot 
' where Babylon once stood, he asks^ 
where are those walls, those brazen gates, 
those temples, palaces, and gardens, 
which formed tlie wonder of an admiring 
world? They are gone; they have pe¬ 
rished ; and where revelry and mirtli> 
where, splendour and power once held 
their abode, ,the stagnant waters of the 
marsh are, and the beast of prey lurks 
unscun^. Whence this amazing change? 

lias 
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lias the sterile curse of barrenness been 
fixed upon the human heart that so it 
shall produce no more? Has the Cre¬ 
ator said, from thy bosom shall spring 
no virtue; in thy heart no kindness shall 
awaken ? No ; man himself has swept 
away, with a destroying sword, the 
plenty, and the luxuriance, and the gran¬ 
deur which were once there. Gold and 
luxury, enervating effeminacy, liave 
capped their foundations and laid them 
level with the dust! We are no longer 
what wc were, and our hearts^ which 
arc the peculiar temple of friendship, 
has been sullied with such baseness, * 
with such degradation and falsehood, 
that the offended goddess left her do¬ 
minion among men and took her flight 
to heaven. Let u« then, my friend,^ 
mourn for Irer loss, and view the re¬ 
mains of her empire, as preservettin the 
records of history, witli .the same feel¬ 
ings that we would wander over the 

^plains 
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plains of Marathon or pause at the pass 
of Thermopylae. 

I firmly believe that a real, effective, 
Hnsophisticatecl friend is no longer to be 
found in the ranks of social life. Con¬ 
venient affection, conditional sincerity, 
agreeable fidelity, arc things frequently, 
very frequently to be found: what does 
not interfere with any pleasure; what 
does not require any temporary humi¬ 
liation of feeling; what does not demand 
any active endeavours;—will be done 
by a thousand men. If they can walk 
their accustomed road; preserve their 
accustomed character; continue their 
wonted conduct; all will go well. In 
moments of distress, they will give a 
feeble assistance while the sun glimmers 
. a^jove the horizon; they will lend their 
arm to support you from falling while 
it doeli not compel them to bend their 
own body; but they start back appalled 
as the shades thicken round you; they 

plead 
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plead their delicacy of feeling—their 
acute sensibilities—they wish you an 
Affectionate farewel! 

Is this friendship ? Is this that steady 
devotion which remains unshaken ? Is 
this that divine affection which leaves 
no craving void in the aching breast ? 
Which seems to fill the social wishes of 
man, and renders him a being almost 
independent of the world ? Is this 
that sublime connexion which glows 
with equal ardour; which invigorates 
hope ; whidi assuages disappointment; 
which strengthens virtue; whidi 
brightens the luxury of joy ? No: • 
this is mere selfish, partial, worldly ac¬ 
quaintance. Yet this is that connexion 
to which the word friendship is prosti- 
tilted! It is a mighty shadow, whicl^ 
overspreads the mind, and fil*^ it wkh' 
sadly pleasing emotions : but ^le sub¬ 
stance approaches not the heart: it has 
withered away! 

The 
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The man* that is my friend is myseU ; 
our affections, our hopes, our fears arc 
one; our joys, our pains, our successes 
are mutual. If I am on the bed of sick¬ 
ness he languishes; if I am unfortunate 
he has but one consideration, one de¬ 
sire, and that is how to relieve me. If 
he cannot do it, he is inconsolable ; but, 
ere he allows despair to take possession 
of him, he tries every honest, every 
manly, every lawful method to alleviate 
niy sufferings: no sickly sentiments, 
no morbid delicacy of feeling can ope¬ 
rate upon him; they are the growth of 
^cold, calculating, systematic hearts; 
they spring up in solitary, unwarmed 
bosoms: he would blush to think that 


one avenue existed which might lead 
his friend to happiness and that he had 
Neglected' it: he might shed tears of 


bitterness and anguish for the evils which 
he coulcl not remedy, but never would a 
sigh of remorse escape his lips, never 


* the sex of the writer be here forgotten. It 
is the of mature that s^icaks through me. 

would 
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would one compunctious tear wet his 
check, at the remembi-ance of neglected 
exertions. 

That such a man has existed 1 know; 
that he can exist 1 doubt. But that 
such a man alone can be strictly called 
a friend I am thoroughly convinced; 
and, since we retain the appellation, 1 
will add, that in proportion as every 
man approximates towards such a cha¬ 
racter, in that proportion does he lay 
claim to the sacred name of friend ; and 
within this pale it is my happiness to 
know those who have adv^anced to a 
very near approach. ^ i 

Hear what Cicero says : liis aiUliority 
may have weight where mine would fail: 
“ Quid dulcius, qiiam habere, quicum 
“ omnia aiideas sic loqui, iit tecum 
“ Quis esset tantus fructus in ^■)rosp<?iris 
“ rebus, nisi haberes, qui ill is rijyue, ac 
‘‘tu ipse, gauderct? Adversas vero 

ferre difficile esset sine eo, qui illas 
“ gruvius ctiarn, quam tu, ferret. Deni- 

que, 
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“ quc, caplcrae res, quae expetuntur, 
“ opportunae sunt singiilae rebus fere sin- 
gulis ; divitiiE ut utare ; opes, ut co- 
lare ; honores, ut laudere; voluptates, 
lit gaudeas ; valetudo, ut dolore careas, 
et muncribus fungare corporis : ami- 
‘‘ citiares plurirnas continet; quoquo te 
verteris, praesto est: nullo loco exclu- 
ditur; nunquam intempestiva, nun- 
“ quam inolesta est. Itaque non aqua, 
non igni, ut aiunt, pluribus locis uti- 
niur quam ainicitia. Neque ego nunc 
‘‘ de vulgar!, aut dc niediocri (quae ta- 
men ipsa et delectat et prodest) sed 
^Sde vera et perfecta loquor: nam et 
secundas res, spicndidiores facit ami- 
citia, et adversas, partiens communi- 
‘‘‘ cansque, leviores/^ 

' But, descending from this exalted 
spiierc, once tenanted by those illustrious 
charaq^ers, now extinct, I cannot but 
think the opinion heteredox even in the 
common acceptation of the word. Con- 
side»^)g this sentiment of friendship in 

those 
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those bosoms where, alone it is to be 
found, and those limitations which 
are now imposed upon it, 1 perceive, in 
the first instance, that love is a selfish, 
fneudsliip a social passion ; that Jove 
respects and considers only one object, 
while friendship extends to and embraces 
many; for it requires no argument to 
prove that the lover and the mistress 
see, hear, and know, no other object in 
the world but that which, in the deli¬ 
rium of passion, fills the heart and ab¬ 
sorbs the mind. A human being once 
contemplated under the feelings of sex¬ 
ual affection is exalted and enlarged ,so * 
as to occiijjy every desire, every tlionght; 
thcf heart is full, and wishing itself 
is almost lost in satiety. Now, friend¬ 
ship (remember 1 use this word in ili»v 
common acceptation) is a muct less In¬ 
sulated passion. It may and dpes ex¬ 
tend to many objects; its duties are 
indeed sacred, but they liave long since 
been reduced to a very small n^iiuber, 

and 
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and those o(‘ a vvontlerfuliy easy nature. 
No man thinks it necessary, in these 
da)\s, either to die with or for his friend; 
to supply his place in extreme difficulties 
and dangers, or to exert every human 
means to extricate him from misfortunes* 
I'he business of friendship is reduced to 
a kind of civil interchange of good of» 
lices and a moderate profession of friend¬ 
ly feelings. Hence it so easily expands; 
hence its divisibility; for an office that 
is replete with indispensibic duties and 
obligations thoroughly occupies the un¬ 
divided attention of a man; but when 

' thgy are few in number, and easy of per-** 
foi 7 i>ance, he has so much leisure time, 
that he may reasonably take a"few more 
upon his liands. 

^ Another striking variety between love 
awsl friendship is, that the former is at¬ 
tended^ with a whole train of jealousies* 
I can indeed conceive that friendship 
may be so warm, even in these times, 
as to^iakc us somewhat scrupulous of 

our 
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our rights, and, if they are invaded, to 
excite a feeling in our breasts not very 
unlike jealousy. But there is this dif¬ 
ference: jealousy does not consider 
neglect, coldness, disdain, falsehood, 
abstractedbut the converse of these, 
attention, warmth, respect, and truth, 
as applied to another object. A mistress 
or a lover being treated thus, merely 
from the involuntary decay of affection, 
knowing that it is not to make way for 
some more favoured person, feels i>er* 
haps all the agony of the most afflictive 
distress; may even lay the sorrow to 
their hearts, and carry it witli them.to • 
an early grave ; but lliey are not racked 
with that w^asting demon jealousy. It 
is, when they suspect themselves to he 
supplanted; when they imagine tliaK 
those smiles, those embraces, those si^s, 
those kind assurances, wliich tlxjy once 
called their own, are dcstinpd, or pcrhnj-is 
already given, to another; then it is that 


the most fell passion vhich ever tojic the 

fiuinan 
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human licnrt seizes upon them, converts 
their joys into woes, inspires the most 
furious revenge, and infects, with ran¬ 
corous ulcers, the very sources of human 
felicity* 

Such is the picture of jealousy and its 
proximate cause* 'But he would be de¬ 
rided as a madman who should, seriously, 
tax his friend with being the friend of 
another, and expostulate with him upon 
it, with acrimonious warmth. Yet, if 
he find that his friend diminishes in his 


kindness, in his solicitude, in his ardour, 
and know, or suspect, that these arc 
• trsmsferred to another, to his utter exclu¬ 
sion ; then he feels a sentiment rise in his 


breast which partakes strongly of the 
nature of jealousy in its cause, but dif- 
/•fering from it widely in its consequence* 
1'5'r he neither storms, nor raves, nor 
becompc vindictive; the first efferves¬ 
cence of his feelings subsided, he partly 
regrets, partly despises, partly pities his 


alienated friend. 

% 
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But there is another discrepancy \\ hich 
strikes me very forcibly. Love is a more 
aerial passion than friendship. Its plea¬ 
sures are more extatic; its desires more 
poignant 5 its hopes more fervent; it 
exalts, refines, almost deifies its object. 
It is accompanted too with a certain ge¬ 
nerosity, with a certain nobleness of cha¬ 
racter. Friendship, as it now exists, is 
infinitely less warm and energetic; friend- 
sJiip is a kind of tacit compact between 
tw^o persons, by which they agree to be 
absolutely civil to each other, and, in 
cases of extraordinary need, to go some¬ 
what further than mere condolence. ^ It* 
is very often a cold and formal inter¬ 
course, deprived of animation and desti¬ 
tute of strengtJ): not at all to be com¬ 
pared to the vivid, forceful, ardent 
sations of love. 

Let it be remembered, that ^I liave 
constantly spoken of friendship not as 
it ought to be, but as 1 liave found it 
j.n the world. I have described it.^as an 
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easy, agreeable, convenient occnpatioti 
of the mind, in which the heart rarely 
has any share. My reasonings are drawn 
Ji'Qm existing nature, and are therefore 
most fit to be applied to \tt Moral 
wisdom is valuable only in proportion 
to its relation to real life. The refine* 
ments of philosophy and the abstractions 
of logic arc well calculated to sharpen 
the faculties, and may load the mind to 
the discovery of important truths; but 
as their inferences are not always obvious, 
as their assumptions are often gratuitous, 
and as their truth must freqtiently dc* 
»pcpd upon future experiment, they can¬ 
not often be serviceable in promoting 
the immediate duties of our state. More 
effective good has been done to society 
the Rumbiers of Johnson and the 
t^ji^ciators of Addison, than by the En^ 
'quirtf of-^Locke or the Theortf of Smith,— 
Sound practical morality^ without any 
turgid swell of sentiment, without those 
rcfin(;ments which enthusiastic minds 


are 
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arc so apt to unite with every thing 
which they contemplate, is like a wedge 
of solid gold compared to trinkets and 
ornaments worked in the same metal. 
The worth of the one is sterling and im¬ 
mutable ; the other draws its importance 
from fancy, from feeling, and from the 
variable passions of the heart: we trea¬ 
sure the first as a lasting dowry ; we 
sport with the other for our amusement, 
admire its elegance, are pleased with its 
workmanship, but at length turn dis¬ 
gusted aw^ay, and fix our attention upon 
new toys equally tasteful and equally in¬ 
genious. ^ » 

Convinced of the truth of this, I was 
led to contemplate friendship in its real, 
existing colours ; I drew the picture first, 
such as it once was, such as my beaiii^ 
fondly longs to see it again ; But thffi I 
turned from the pleasing paths of fancy 
and remembrance, to the living world 
before me. It was there that I drew my 
? G character, 
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character, .tljere I traced the features, 
there found the colouriiiff, and there the 
shading; not indeed without emotions 
of sorrow, and the melancholy which fills 
the mind upon comparing past vir¬ 
tue with modern degeneracy. But I 
had imposed upon myself the task of 
truth, and, with unbending integrity, I 
was bound to follow her steps. If the 
dazzling lustre of her vest have sometimes 
bewildered me, and suffered me to wan¬ 
der into the paths of error and inconsist¬ 
ency, my head and heart are acquitted of 
all intentional dereliction. 1 know, too, that 
.’n e^very picture which has man for its ba-. 
sis, exceptions must exist; and when we 
are, unfortunately, occupied in tracing the 
darkest side of his character, it is pleas¬ 
ing to think that there are exceptions. 
To<i candid moralist, it aflFords a greater 
pleasure^to illustrate the virtues than to 
expose the vices of his fellow creatures; 
a chastened mind reposes, more willingly, 

upon 
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upon the amiable parts of the human 
heart, than upon those which are sullied 
and deformed. The placid feelings of a 
guileless bosom, calm prosperity, and 
domestic bliss, lead us naturally to the 
first; a morbid melancholy, a mind 
broken down by sorrow, which has suf¬ 
fered much in the world’s conflict, and 
seen man, unavoidably, in the foulest 
scenes of life, as naturally conduct to the 
latter. Hence, the wide difference be¬ 
tween the moral delineations of Addison 
and Johnson. In the page of the former, 
man is as a lovely garden, blooming with 
flowers, and variegated with groves ; alj 
is sweet and delightful; the sun brightens 
every thing around; streams murmur 
through pleasant vallies, and odours, 
wafted from dewy plants, fill the air wi^i 
fragrance ; in that of the latter, v s are 
presented with a frightful desert; rock«>', 
caverns, quicksands, are scattered all 
around ; the sky is darkened ; the heart 
2 G 2 is 
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J6 appalled; terror hovers over us; the ears 
are filled vi ith dismal cries; nothing is 
to be seen but vice, deformity, treachery, 
and ingratitude ; the eye recoils back, 
startled and disgusted; and the mind 
refuges to recognize the dreadful picture ! 
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CHAP. XX. 

The letter which Mr. Vaughan had ad¬ 
dressed to me I submitted to my uncle* s 
perusal, I should have Considered myself 
as acting with decided artifice, if I had 
withheld it from him. The affecting 
manner in which my deceased parent had 
consigned me to his protection was motive 
enough, in my estimation, why I should 
respect him as my father: nor should 1 
conceal, that his tenderness towards me 
had awakened in my heart sentiments of 
regaixl so lively and so just, that they 
alone would have impelled me to the pro¬ 
ceeding which 1 adoptM. 

When my uncle difjcovere^d that Iftr. 
Vaughan*s intentions were serious, he 
met them with correspondin'g^ gravity. 
The raillery with which he was wont to 
pursue me, while he regarded the affair 
as nothing beyond the common' polite¬ 
ness 
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ness of interroiirse, was gradually changed 
for that solemnity befitting an event on 
'which so much depended. Other 
thoughts and other hopes occupied him. 
Ilis friend was to be examined with 
keener scrutiny. 

It was at breakfast, on the morning fol¬ 
lowing the day in which I had received 
Mr. Vaughan's letter, that I put it into 
my uncle’s hands. I did not do it with¬ 
out trepidation, for ] had no po\V(’r to 
anticipate its reception. Sophia was in 
the room. She, indeed, had been of my 
privy council in tlfe affair, and now 
awaited the result of our deliberations 
with scarcely less anxiety than myscli'. 

]My uncle read the letter with fixed 
attention. It may easily be conjectured 
that it coijtained some passages which 
would cause a smile, for when has the 
language^of love found courtesy but in 
the bosom that loves ? Other parts, 
however^ excited deep reflection. When 
hn }iad iiii'isbed, he looked towards me 

with 
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Avith a most benignant aspect, which, 
awakening kindred emotions in my mind, 
the half mantling blush departed from my 
cheek, and my eyes filled with tears of 
anticipated gratitude. 

“ Nubiiia,” said he, as he marked the 
visible expression of my feelings, “ I 
have read this letter with a mixture of 
joy and surprise. I OAvn I did not ima¬ 
gine that Mr. Vaughan entertained hopes 
so serious. I had, indeed, observed his 
attentions, and from them I might have 
drawn better conjectures than I did ; for 
my Iriend, heretofore, had gone very far 
towards accpiiring (and with just 
the unen\ iable renown of a misogynist— 
that*s a very cramp word, my dear,"’ 
added he, looking at Sophia with a bene¬ 
volent smile, whose countenance m:- 
pressed a degree of curiosity whictf her 
father satisfied, by telli^ig her tb^t it sig¬ 
nified a woman hater. , “ I can bear 
.ample testimony to bis uncourteous rc- 
^serve towards your sex: and I diare say 


vour 
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your cousin can bear as good testimony 
to the invective with which the ladies 
have, occasionally, assailed him.'* 

“ Indeed I can," answered Sophia, 
“ and I used, sometimes, to be half angry 
with him myself: but I will not confess 
how much I was vexed when I saw my 
cousin transform him, at once, into a man 
of gallantry. She effected, in a week, 
what I and my friends never could 
effect." 

As his conversion was sudden," said 
I, “ perhaps it may be transitory." 

And even if it were," rejoined my 
uncje, It would not invalidate bis other 
just claims to attention, I never could, 
indeed, satisfactorily explain the motives 
of his reserve towards your sex. It was 
a^reserve which was expressed by actions 
ratht^r than by words. He was affable 
and conjmunicative; but still, I know 
not how it wgs, he seldom pleased the 
gay visitors that thronged to my parties. 
They vere already attended by fluttering 
* * insects, 
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insects, perpetually on the wing and 
perpetually buzzing: and with such can¬ 
didates for attention Mr. Vaughan dis¬ 
dained competition I suppose. Now, 
when you appeared among us, you seem¬ 
ed as little disposed to receive the labo¬ 
rious civilities, the vapouring politeness, 
the eternal nothings of these gentlemen 
as Mr. Vaughan was to offer them. Mu¬ 
tual sympathy therefore attracted you: 

I can account for it in^no other way.’* 

“ I should not,” I replied, “ enhance 
your opinion of my candour, were I to 
deny that Mr. Vaughan excited feelings 
of preference in my mind.” • 

“ Of what?” interrogated my uncle, 
with a modulation of voice that consider¬ 
ably disconcerted me. | 

“ Of preference,” I reglied, an ac-* 
cent somewhat subdued, i 

Sophia smiled as she looked at me. 

Of preference^ my deai>niece ?” an¬ 
swered my uncle. 

Yes, Sir.’ 

« Really,” 
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“ Really/' replied my uncle, I 
should like to hear your definition of that 
word; I think it would differ greatly 
froin Johnson's. I must confess, I have 
often admired the ductility of language 
ill a lady's mouth. How much at va¬ 
riance arc their tongues and minds," 

“ And, perhaps," said Sophia, “they 
ought to be so. When a woman speaks 
as she feels, sh(' seldom finds a liberal 
interpreter of her feelings. The world 
has a willing aptitude to mete every 
thing by its own measure; and never so 
willingly as when the thoughtsof our sex 
are to be estimated." 

I could have sprung towards Sophia 
and embraced her for this seasonable rc- 
liefand the dear girl, as she afterwards 
^told me^ was. prompted to speak merely 
from the benevolent wish of rescuing me 
fron> the painful predicament in which 
my uncle’s gaiety had placed me. 

Sir James looked at Sophia with great 
gooS humour; and when she had ceased 
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to speak, he expressed his doubts of 
what she had said; but, added he, “ I 
will not examine too rigorously, for were 
my doubts removed, I fear I should be 
compelled to confess that the evil has 
originated w'ith ourselves. However, 
from the censure which you have ut¬ 
tered, there docs not, I believe, exist an 
individual who has a greater right to be 
exeinplod than the very man of whom 
we have been speaking. I never knew 
a person so free from that meanest of all 
vices, the love of detraction. 1 have 
often heard him say, and not without 
some degn^e of acrimony, that tiic rnos^t 
liberal estimator of man was a dog. He 
trusts without suspicion, and confides 
even when he has been bc^trayed. Aye, 
aye,'* continued he, addlfcgsing JiimscJf 

to me, “ what animation I now sparkles 

^ • 

in your eyes, as you listerr to this *eulo- 
)dum” ' 

O 

“ It always gives me pleasure," 1 
rcujied, with an assumed gfavityf to 

contemplate 
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contemplate the human character under 
its fairest i^pect; and it gives me added 
pleasure wlien those whom I thus con¬ 
template are of my acquaintance/' 

“ And it must give you treble plea¬ 
sure," answered my uncle with a smile, 
‘‘ when that very acquaintance is in a 
fair way of becoming your husband/' 

“ Why yes, Sir; I will not shrink 
from the implication, nor will I dissem¬ 
ble that to have the prospect of virtue, 
manliness, and humanity in such a 
union would give me unfeigned delight, 
for, with such inmates, nothing could 
associate that would sully or degrade our 
pur^its/' 

‘‘ And>uch inmates," replied my un¬ 
cle, “ I liave a most firm persuasion are 
the cherished associates of Mr. Vaughan's 
bosom. Belteve me, 1 should behold with 
sincere gratification this incipient inter¬ 
course receiving that termination which it 
now promises to do. As far ^ my judg- 
mdhtgocsi I do not know a man of w hose 
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heart and mind I entertain a higher sense 
than of Mr. Vaughan*s. All his actions 
are evidences of the benevolence of the 
one, and of the elevation and solidity of 
the other. 

“ I consider them as such,** I replied. 
“You must have considered them as 


such,** added my uncle, “ or else he 
would never have excited that preference 
you talk of: for he is wholly without 
those shewy qualities which so easily 
will their progress to a woman*s heart, in 
the absence of all better ones.*' 


“ I think,'* said I, “your censtire is 
a little too general: for though I mos^t 
willingly admit, that women too fre¬ 


quently consult their eyes jn stead of their 
head , yet I hope, for the &nqpr /bf hu¬ 
man nature,for the honoui; my own* 
sex, aye, and for the honojlf'cif yohrs too, 
there are not wanting tho^ ^ose*^gni- 
fied sense of right and wron^, and w^hose 

just perception of intrinsic excellence 

' - > 

\yould lead them to reject with disfjain 

'those 
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those equivocal animals whom grace and 
beauty attract, as the sun does vapours 
from a stagnant marsh/* 

“ I hope there are,** replied Sir James, 
‘‘ Indeed I know there are,** added he, 
looking significantly at Sophia and my¬ 
self. “ Yet, I have often thought, when 
I observed the neglect with which poor 
Vauglian was treated by your sex, that 
if nature had not ordained that in every 
breast a strong and invincible impulse 
should impel man forwards, women 
would, in a majority of cases, be held in 
utter contempt.. Were it not so, what 
could rescue them from neglect and dis¬ 
dain, when we behold them lavish their 
regards upon petty coxcombs, upon ig¬ 
norant fops, upon debauchees, gamblers, 
and unprincipled wretches; when we 
»?e these charms and those attractions, 
whiefi, endear and embellish life?, thrown 
away* upon the worthless and the despi¬ 
cable, while the modest, the virtuous, 
th^cultiy^d, the feeling man, because 
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lie possesses a l§ss pl easin g exterior per¬ 
haps, less petulance of manner, and lc*ss 
insignificance of deportment, is unheeded 
and despised ? 

“ Your reproach^ is just,^^ said So¬ 
phia ; “ but where shall we look for the 
remedy V* 

“ Where can we look for it,^* answered 
Sir James, “ but among yourselves. I 
shall not be suspected of unmeaning 
c:ompliment when I say that it is in tlie 
power of your sex to produce the most 
beneficial reform in the manners of soci¬ 
ety. Let there be no admirers of folly, 
ignorance, and vanity, and they 'woujd ' 
soon disappear. The majority of man¬ 
kind are content to follow the common 
channel of reception: and if they can 
attain their object (whidh, in this case,* 

w^e admit to be the nofice of’the l%iir 

I 

sex) without virtue, witlriout sense, and 
w^ithout chaf^ter, virtue,^ sense, and 
character will become obsolete terms, 
except to those who hold all other idis- 

tirfetions 
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tinctions as'‘subordinate to the qualities 
that raise the man above the mere acci¬ 
dents of circumstance. And one of this 

I 

veiy limited nupiber is my friend 
Vaughan,” . 

“ If then,** said I, “ the female part 
of the rising generation were educated 
with that simplicity of understanding 
which would disdain the frivolities, the 
weaknesses, and the vices of the other 
sex, you think that an important reform 
would ensue ?** 

I certainly do,** replied my uncle, 
** and I am sure you must be as sensible 
of the truth of this as myself. It would 
be superfluous to ask you whether you 
would not consider such a reform as be- 
neficial: you have provided an answer 
f- to such an interrogatory by the election 
W!hich you have made. But, respecting 
that election, take counsel from time. I 
would not have you confound what may 
be the effect of novelty and the efferves¬ 
cence of .^outhful feeling, with what 
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OMght to be the simple dictates of the 
heart cormborated by the solemn sanc¬ 
tion of the judgment. I will discourse 
with my friend: be under no anx- 

lety: 1 will not unBi^i^sanly retard the 
completion of your hopes.*' 

1 was somewhat abashed at this appeal 
to my patience as implying a truth, 
which, however real, I half wished to 
bfdieve concealed. I would not, how¬ 
ever, incur any thing more explicit by 
a disavowal of its propriety, 1 acquiesced 
with a faint smile, and remained silent. 
I'he conversation insensibly w^andered to ^ 
other' topics, and in a short lime ihy 
uncle left the room. 


When Sophia and myself Avere alone, 
it was some time befole either of us 
spoke. Of th6 thoughis ^ whiph w'gre 
passing in nay own m^d E have no dis¬ 
tinct recollectton. They partook 6f that 
confused ambiguity, of that tapid change, 
which always prevail when our ideas are 
expited by any circumstance whi%*h^ in- 
9 H volves 
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volves much uncertainty as to the event, 
but which strongly interests our feelings. 
A thousand images presented themselves, 
and were dismissed to make room for a 
thousand more as vague and as transitory 
as the former. Hope and fear swayed 
my mind alternately, and, as either pre¬ 
dominated, joy or melancholy presided. 
It was in these moments that I severely 
felt what a mother might have been to 
me. I should have found counsel in 
her, which, coming from maternal lips, 
would have been heard without repug¬ 
nance: I should have found sympathy 
to<?, which, springing in a mother’s heart, 
would have comforted and relieved me. 
But these endearments were denied. 

My reverie w^as interrupted by Sophia, 
wim proposed that we should go up into 
tlie library. I cheerfully assented, for I 
was gkcl to escape from the tyranny of 
reflection. 
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CHAP. XXI, 

My uncle had a well chosen, but not a 
nuinerous collection of books. In their 
selection he had studied utility rather 
than ostentation. He had not loaded 
his shelves with authors that were to 
be consulted rather than read; nor did 
he consider it as necessary to have every 
work of acknowledged merit in every 
department of knowledge. It was im¬ 
possible that he could peruse them all; 
it was equally impossible that he coijd * 
dul}'^ understand them all; and he could 
not thereibre comprehend why he should 
have them all. He held in memory 

the satire of the poet: 

JHis study! With what authors is it storM ? 

In books, not authors, ciitioul is my lord t 
To all tlicir dated backs he tuVns you round; 

These Aldus printed, those Du 5ueil has bound; 
Lo ! some are vellum, and the rest as good 
§or all his lordship knows, but they are wo3d. 

2 II 9 While 
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While Sophia and I were sitting in 
pleasing discourse, we were interrupted 
by the entrance of my uncle, followed 
by Mr. Vaugfian. ' I felt a little discon¬ 
certed at his .apf;pear^ frcnn the re¬ 
membrance of bur discourse while at 

•■i' ^ 

breakfast; but it soon passed away, for 
neither my uncle nor Sophia concurred 
to prolong the embai’assment by those 
significant looks, or by those half sup¬ 
pressed words which used to be employ¬ 
ed against me. 

It may, perhaps, surprise some of my 
female readers to learn that the assi- 
' dimities of Mr. Vaiighan were neither 
more urgent nor more numerous since 
the disclosure of his sentiments. If pos¬ 
sible, indeed, they were diminished.— 
♦There was nothing for them to gain, and 
thfey only obstructed, in some degree, 
the dqvelopement of those parts of his 
character wl)ich were permanent and 
interesting. Whatever is artificial in 
manners may be dispensed with when il 
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is to make room for what is natural; 
rcinonibcriiig that nature, tutored by 
virtue and good sense is deprived of its 
iiiiicrent imparities. Perhaps, indeed, 
with these restrictions, the word nattire 
is misapplied: but I cannot at this mo¬ 
ment recal a better term. Suffice it 
that my meaning be understood, and I 
will leave to cavillers the ambiguity of 
my language. 

To some inquiries which my uncle 
made respecting the widow of Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton, Mr. Vaughan replied, that? his ex¬ 
ertions in her behalf were successfully 
terminated. I did not, however, bring 
them to sucli a completion without some 
difficulty, and indeed without some per¬ 
sonal danger. The miscreant, who claimed 
the performance of the] deed, ‘^tro\ «s at 
first, to foil me by colluj^ipn and, artifice: 

. hjit. these I resisted, and thorouglily con- 
vinced him that I could and would resist 
• them. He them became clamoroivs, in- 
^ Aolent, and menacing; but the ^spirit of 

the 
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the bully soon evaporated, and left the 
mere dregs and lees of the man to quiet 
abhorrence. When he talked of chal¬ 
lenging me, I told him, without reserve, 
that no fear of obloquy from his acquaint¬ 
ance could awe me to an act \vhich iny 
reason disavowed: that 1 had called upon 
him to arrange a matter as between civi¬ 
lised men; and not to terminate it with 
the etfusion of blood with the ferocity 
of brutes. 

“ Plow did he reply to that?*' said 
my uncle. 

“ ^Toii may easily conceive how he 
wofdd reply when he found that my rc- 
soluiions were pacific,*' ans\/‘::red Mr. 
Vjiighdn. ‘‘ The bully sinks into the 
coward when he is resisted: the coward 
swells inU> the bully when he is avoided. 
He talked big; fretted,fumed,and swore: 
and wlfen he had reached that point, 
having nothing more to say or do with 
him, 1 arose and departed. I will not 
deny that «iy temper was somewh^ti^ 

moved, 
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moved, for nothing rouses it so soon as 
the sight of frontless wickedness. But, 
as we do not willingly imitate what we 
loathe, I am seldom in danger of losing 
myself in the vortex of another lnan^s 
depravity 

“ Well,'’ said 1, “ you may rest as¬ 
sured that you have forfeited all claim to 
the title of a man of hono\ir.” 

“ Yes,'* replied he, smiling, “in the 
same manner as I have no pretensions to 
the renown of a footpad. No robber will 
consider me as of the fraternity: nor will 
any duellist. 1 am equally remote from 
the celebritv of both characters." 

“ But both characters are not equally 
bad," said my uncle." 

“ They cannot," replied Mr. \ iiiiglinn, 
“ be put exactly upon a level, luxayse 
the one offends against the Ifiws .)♦' ( lod 
and man, and commits a direci violation 
upon tlie privileges of human natun* and 
upon the bulwarks of society : wliile the 
/)ther sins certamUf against the ^will of 

• Heaven, 
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Heaven, and violates prohahl^ the order 
of social existence. 1 say probably, be¬ 
cause tlie action is mutually voluntary.’* 
“ It is to be regretted,’* said Sir James, 
that the invention of man has yet dis- 
covered no milder composition for offence 
than the destruction of lile, or at least the 
risque of that destruction.** 

“ It is to be regretted,** replied Mr. 
Vaughan; “ and especially when we con¬ 
sider the insignificance of the causes that 
too frequently lead to this disgraceful 
practice. I do not know how a man, wdio 
is a father, a husband, a son, or a brother, 
pcquits himself to his own conscience 
when he enters the field for such a pur¬ 
pose : nor, if his antagonist fall, how he 
soothes that conscience into the belief 
that he has not committed murder. The 


plea»^of pefsonal defence is futile; for in 
this COUP try personal safety is not so 
wholly at the mercy of individual ran¬ 
cour. There are laws, and vigorous ones 
too, if we choose to" fly to them. As tQ 
^ the 
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the justification of honour, I tremble to 
think how that will avail them at the 
judgement seat of God* For, what is this 
honour? Its most l^gbttedfollowers can¬ 
not solve the que$^i, , They will tell 
you, that if they dohotjghaBenge, or ac¬ 
cept a challenge, under certain circum¬ 
stances, they will not be held as men of 
honoitr: that is, they will be disowned 
by a few profligate, vain, and /immoral 
. beings, for whose good opinion they are 
to risk their life. What an absurdity ! 
Why it is an emancipation, it is a free¬ 
dom, it is a glorious liber!^^ to throw oflf^ 
the yoke oi' theii' opiniod. - No good, ‘no 
wise, no virtuous man, will despise them: 
and, w^hat is of infinitely greater import¬ 
ance, their God will n4t despise them. 
If I am challenged, I have Jbut Jwo 
things to consider: hav4l given offence ? 
have I acted wrong ? I havef it be¬ 
comes me as a rational being, and it is 
my duty as a Christian, to acknowledge 
offence, and to repair the lyong I 

have 
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have committed. If lie, whom I have 
offended or injured, be not satisfied with 
this, I have no more to do: I have done 
towards him ail that would be required 
of me by my Creator: and shall .1 dare to 
shed my blood to appease man’s proud 
and intemperate passions ? On the other 
hand, if I am offended or injured, let me, if 
1 can, practice the sublime virtue of for- 
giveness: if I cannot, let me demand 
that concession w^hich I feel I would 
myself make: if this be denied, let me 
not seek for blood. These should be the 
arguments of a wise man : these should 
bd the reflections of a Christian. Is it 
the part of wisdom to ascertain guilt or 
innocence by an ordeal scarcely less ab¬ 
surd than the burning ploughshares ?-— 

matter how much 1 am in tW wrong; 
if I have more skill than my adversary, 
or if lucky chance should aid me, and 
I wound or Wl him;—I am immediately 

transformed Into a man of honour! Nav, 

# * 

if we fboth retire w^ithout any personal 

injury 
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injury, provided we have, each of us, 
firca off a loaded pistol, why then we are 
both men of honour! What a despicable 
sophistry it is V* ' 

“ Still,'* said Sir “ it seems to 

be the opinion of many that it is a sophis¬ 
try which cannot be dispensed with." 

‘‘ Wc may argue thus," replied Mr. 
Vaughan, “ and vindicate any practice. 
For my own part, if an action cannot 
bear the test of common sense, I require 
no better proof of its being wrong. And, 
in this question of duelling, I defy its 
most zealous advocates to advance a 
single argument in its jilstification which 
may not be refuted by a simple reference 
to that excellent quality of tlie human 
mind. None but the mad, the foolis^i, 
or the wicked, will set their liroupoiklhe 
hazard of every man'i^ summons. In 
short, no man possessing true wisdom 
would be instigated to tfte commission 
,.t)f any deed which he did not approve of. 
No doubt, among a certain olassf.of per¬ 
sons. 
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sons, I shall be stigmatised for my con¬ 
duct this morning: but of what import¬ 
ance is ^ir(;p|p^%tome, that for it, 
I should incur*tjhl:|i^^il^ of rushing, 
uncalled, into my Maker's 


presence ? man to be tempted to 

his own destriictioh by the menaces of a 
ruffian? Against any thing which ran¬ 
cour, malice, or villainy may vent, I have 
a sure antidote in the principles that in¬ 
fluence me." 


li : said my uncle, I rejoicti 
that you have had the wisdom to save 


.your life, and^^t^^humanity to save the 
refict of yoiir/'fifiend from want and 
misery. Mrs. Carlton is mufeh advanced 
in years,, and — 


^ ^'^Hushl" replied Mr. Vaughan with 
a senile, never believe that a lady can 
grow old. in vain that you read the 

characters of time upon their brow: you ' 
shall never Jh^^ir his accents from their 
tongvie. Yoilth has no correlative ihv. 
the lexicon of a woman." 


“ You 
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“ You are very severe, Mr. Vaughan,” 
said Sophia; “ but I am sure you will 
allow that there are exceptions.’*' 

“ No doubt,’’‘he’idlpjed, “ but I can- 
not speak of whata'.^lPwjiraw;” 

“ Come, come,” uncle, “ I 

must not stand by arid H^r.you libel the 
whole sex in this maarier: Besides, I 


believe you will seldom find man or wo- 
mau willing to confess that unwelcome 
trrith, that they are old; at least not till 
decrepitude, palsy, or deprivation of some 


sense, proclaim it loudly to the^ wbrW.’* 

“ Perhaps you are ngWf ^ 

Mr. Vaughan. ‘‘ Old like the min- 


Mr. Vaughan. ‘‘ Old like the min- 
bow chaced by the rre@i|liss boy: always 
distant, yet always near. We all allow 


that we are approaching fast towards it: 
but few confess that they are yet arrived* 
We contract the circlej year dfter year, 
and month after montli tiB; al^ last, we 
bring it to its nanrowest circuniference, 
the grajue; and, as we- sink into it, we 
'^confess, with a sigh, that natuse has 

•attained 
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attained her limits and now seeks her 
final rest/' 

“ It/' said I, “ old age be that com¬ 
fortless state which Jbhnson has depicted^ 
it were to be wished that the delusion 
universally prevailed. But, I believe 
there are many who have a practical con¬ 
viction that it is a state which is not 
without its appropriate comforts and de¬ 
lights." . 

“ Depend upon it/^replied Mr. Vaughan, 
“ the delusion does prevail. In fact, ^ve 
are never without that delusion which 
would persuade us that the future has 
fomething in store different from the past. 
The mind loves to repose upon the un¬ 
certainty of hope, for fancy is then sent 
out in quest of untried delights, and the 
hfatt is happy in visionary bliss." 

“<And most men,*' said my uncle, 
“ possess that delusion which teaches 
them their own importance, from the per¬ 
suasion of which all these hopes, which 
you sp§i^ of, too frequently arise." 

ft 


‘‘ The 
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The pride of self-esteem," replied 
Mr.Vaughan, “attends us through life. 
At eighteen, we think ourselves great, 
and talk, and reason, and dogmatize: at 
twenty-five, think ourselves great, 

and look back upon eighteen and wonder 
how we were endured: and thus we con¬ 
tinue, with retrospective humiliation and 
present importance: we^j^ the fallacy of 
the past, but we never suspect its exist- 
ence in' the immediate mctoent." 

“ But this," said 1, “ is a salutary de¬ 
ception. Without it, we should be in- 

i 

competent to discharge any of the duties 
or to participate in any .of the pleasujcs" 
of life. If we possessed that pure intelli¬ 
gence which could strip the actions of the 
world of all extrinsic qualities, we should 
be as unfit to partake of this terrestrial 

state as mere mortal muii woifld btf to 

% 

enjoy the communion of Spiritual beings." 

“ I vvillingly admit your induction," 
replied Mr. Vaughan, “ and it reminds 
me of a remark made by Lord Bacon, 

® ‘that 
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* that if there were taken, out of men's 


minds, vain opinions, flattering hopes, 
false valuations, im^ginatipns as one 
would, ami the it would leave the 


minds of‘a number shrunken 

things, full of indisposi¬ 


tion, and unpleasing to themselves/— 
But though, as you sjqt, it Is a salutary 
deception, yet to 

operate no mor^ i&an what is necessary/' 
There was.j^^use in our discourse for 
some time, which was interrupted by Mr. 
Vaughan, who observed to my uncle tliat 
the contemfdation of a library always in- 
vipired him with ; melancholy emotions. 
I did not imniedi^itely comprehend how 
this was; nor did Sir James, for he in¬ 
quired, with a smile that wasdialf ironi- 
c^d, what he meant ? 

\ight of so much mortality," 
replied Jlr. VaUghan, with a tender so¬ 
lemnity of manner, “ as loads the shelves, 
awakens in me reflections of a serious 
nature. When I look upon the names 

• of 
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of the authors, and recollect that they 
were eminent in their time; that they 
were loved and honoured, or neglected 
and despised, by the in which they 
lived; that the mind which conceived, 
and the hand which wrote, those exqui¬ 
site productions which have formed the 
solace of my life are gone and perished; 
when I see the poet, and his critic of after 
ages, side by side; when I behold con¬ 
temporaries, who seemed born but to be 
each other’s toe, now quietly reposing, 
on the same shelf: when I view the in- 
fidel and the divine, the wit and the mo¬ 
ralist, the poet and the historian, tjie 
philosopher and the dramatist, the suc¬ 
cessive glories of successive times, all 
before me; and when 1 call to memory, 
that the dust of these illustrious beingsf 
could it be gathered together from distSiit 
regions, would be in nothing distiijguish- 
able from the common eei/'th vve tread 
upon, I am filled with awe: I meditate 
with pious reverence upon that creative 
9 I ■ ^ spirit 
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spirit which dwells withia me, and I 
learn to estimate the instability of every 
thing which is merely human/’ 

1 (’onfess,” said my uncle, after a 
moment’s pause, “ that a library never 
suggested such thoughts to my mind : 
though I believe I shall never enter one 
hereafter without leaving it as melanc’lK»ly 
as a ‘ lugg’d bear/ Your ptmsive mo¬ 
rality reminds me of the qualities ascribed 
to solitude by Shiikspcare, w^hich 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones^ and good in every thing.’* 


1 have no doubt/’replied INI r. Vaughan, 
that these reflections may a])pear to be 
inadequately excited ; and, imieed, then' 
are few to whom I ^^■ould disclose them. 


Wc arc so apt to ridicule the evidences 
of those feelings with which we arc our¬ 
selves.linacquainted, that a man who lays 
his hc^art open to inspection without cau¬ 


tion, only furnishes a 
sceffticism of others; 


pretext for the 
and scepticism, 

real 
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real or assumed, is the fruitful parent of 
slanderous invective/' 

“ Most probably/' answered my uncle, 

“ you will have your full share. t)f that 
slanderous invective. Scepticism will 
doubt the purity of your motives in your 
recent conduct; and you may expect to 
hear cowardi(;e and pusillanimity prO' 
claimed as the causes of it." 

“ I am prepared for it/' said Mr. 
Vaughan ; “ and, indeed, I ought to be 
prepared for it. There arc few men, 1 
believe, who have fallen more within the 
level of detraction than myself. A proud 
consciousness of my principles, and a • 
termined adherence to them, liaveled*me 
to stop aside from tlic common track of 
life, as often as 1 believed that it led to 


error, folly, or dissipation. Tliey, whorii 
I left, upbraided me as an apostate.^ 5nd 
the din of malice resourftied in ear3. 
But they had not power to disturb my 


eourse. I heard them: 1 turned to the 
register of my own breast: I found a^coii- 
2 I 2 Aitation 
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futation that satisfied me: I was content^ 
ed: I proceeded onwards/' 

“ But while you despise," said F, “the 
rancour of calumny as directed against 
yourself, you must, I am sure, deplore it 
as a vice of no common magnitude: as a 
vice more hostile, perhaps, to the hap¬ 
piness of man and to the welfare of socie¬ 
ty, than many others which obtain a larger 
share of our execration." 

“ I do deplore its existence," replied 
Mr. Vaughan, “ and I abhor its practice. 
I agree with you, that it is more hostile 
to the peace of man, than any other evil 
which infests private life. ‘ Pride* says 
Sir*Thomas Browne, ‘ is a vice whose 
name is comprehended in a monosyllable, 
but. in its nature not circumscribed with 
«’a world / and this important monosyllabic 
is what generates all the malignity of cen¬ 
sure. , It is easier to degrade the wise, 
the great, and the good to our own level, 
than it is to ascend to their height: not 
that we do degi'ade them in fact, but wo 
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please ourselves with the belief of it. It 
is the sure quality of a mean mind that 
it hates whatever it cannot equal, A 
beautiful woman will be certain to have 
detractors among the ugly : if she be 
witty, she will have them among the dull; 
if learned, among the ignorant; if good, 
among the bad : and if she unite in her¬ 
self all these qualities, she will unite all 
the world against her. Think not that I 
speak too severely; for you must remem¬ 
ber, not what is professed to her, but what 
is said of her, and then count me her 
friends. It is the same in every sphere 
of life. It seems to be the general sense 
of mankind, that all virtuous and emi¬ 
nent qualities shall excite envy and 
defamation; and, it must be reluctantly 
confessed, that this propensity is most» 
powerful in the female sex, whfch 1 at¬ 
tribute to their defective education.— 
Paucity of knowledge drives them to 
any ^pedienta for the 'employment of 
.tl(rae; and their sedentaiy domestic habits 

* make 
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make them a sort of spy upon the actions 
of the ^vorld. Let any one recal to mind 
what is thechief conversation at a tea-table, 
Does it turn upon the virtues, the excel¬ 
lencies, or the merits of the absc'iit ? No: 
their failings, their defects, their vices, are 
scrutinized, are ridiculed, are pronml- 
gated: errors are invented and inagndi ‘d; 
petty inconsistences are taunted w ii Ii i"Ti- 
mony; dark insinuations are Icvclicd; 
conduct, of whose motive and end we are 
ignorant, is i^tiginatise-ii; and tlu' <'or- 
rupted heart is gorged vritli tin" olfals of 
human nature/^ 

1 think your delineation is rather 
overcharged,” said iny uncle ; “ though 
I admit its general truth.” 

“ 1 differ from you,” replied Mr. 
•Vaughan. “ It is a picture, the original 
of^which is to be found in -every house. 
And wiiat is the consequence ? Those 
who hear, repeat; those who partake of 
the spoil, commiserate the loss of the 
despoiled ; friendship is broken in upon; 

domestic 
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» 


domestic peace is violated; conlidtnicc 
is destroyed; and feuds arc generated; 



to immortality upon a single line in Mac¬ 
beth ; ] think he deserves it equally for 
two in 1 lainlet:— 


‘ Be thou as chaste as icc, as pure as sno'v^', thou 
* shalt not escape calumny/ 

Then' is no security against the tongue 
of the defainer. If the criminality of an 
a(!tion be estimated by the extent of in¬ 
jury which it produces, I believe there 
ure few crimes mon‘ serious than that of 


slander: and if the infelicity of life could 
ahva} s be traced up to its (‘ortaiii com¬ 
mencement, I am convinced that an a*w- 


ful proportion w^oiild be found to flow' 
from this baleful source. I am never so 


indigiunt as when I hear a person need¬ 
lessly defaming the absei.U: fo***, it (Jiiey 
he bad, why should we iumec<*ssarily ]>ro- 
claim it ? and if they be not, we «lre then 
making ourselves infamouk. 1'he juous 
lind amiable Fenelon has observed^ that 

S charity 
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‘ charity does not require of us that we 
should not see the faults of others, but 
that we should avoid being unnecessarily 
attentive to them; and that w^e should 
not be blind to their good qualities, while 
w e are clear-sighted to their bad 
I wdsh our divines would more frequently 
introduce this subject into their dis¬ 
courses from the pulpit: it w ould avail 
more to the well-being of man, and to 
the practice of virtue, than subtle dis¬ 
quisitions upon obscure dogmas oi faith. 
According to modern society, par- 

ture of a person iVoin any c. L. jjun} is a 
well understood signal to coianu an 
attack; and though this attack is varied 
according to the rank of the assailants, 
some sinning wilh politeness and some 
mthon^ yet, 1 make no difiVrein^e in my 
own^mind between the well-bred sneer 
of the drawing-room and the coarse 
abuse of the tradesman's parlour. The 
same meanness^ duplicity, and malignity 
prevail, whethei the attempt is,veiled' 
. beneath 
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beneath the gaiety of humour, the bril. 
liaK‘v of wit, or the solemnity of 

Mr. Vaughan paused. He had here 
disclosed to me a new quality of his mind, 
and otKi which no one could contemplate 
without agreeable emotions. It coincided 
with wlut my uncle had mentioned to 
me at breakfiSt; and I was glad to find 
this conformity between his opinion and 
Mr. Vaughai/s declaration. To me, his 
S' .iiiments were precious. I had always 
held the practice which he reprobated in 
extreme abhorrence. I had, indeed, 
never witnessed its influence till my ar¬ 
rival in London. Under my father’s 
roof it was known only by name, and it 
was mentioned only to be detested. 

After some desultory conversation, 
which does not merit to be recorded, 
Mr. Vaughan departed, ^though ^strongly 
pressed by my uncle to remain to clinner. 
lie could not, because Mrs. Thornton 
(E^xpected him, to whom he had to ccyivey 

• the 
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the confimiation of his success in her be¬ 
half. As he excused himself, he looked 
towards me, as if to obtain my sanction 
to his proceeding. Could 1 deny it ?— 
Much as 1 might lose by his absence, 
yet, how could he better approv^c him¬ 
self in my estimation than by sacrificing 
tlie selfishness of individual pleasure to 
the digit died task of bestowing comfort 
and aid where both were so much needed ? 
lie went; and with him went the best 
and noblest affections of my nature. 
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CHAP. XXll. 

My volume is now hastening to a dose. 

1 have little to tell ; and that little I 
shall tell with reluctance. 

Mr. Vaughan saw, or fancied he saw 
in me, those qualities from which hap¬ 
piness might be expected to flow in the 
married state. The timidity of his cha¬ 
racter had always restrained him from 
disclosing to me what were his hopes. 
His letter, indeed, had told ihe of his 
love; and from that period he embraced 
every opportunity that presented itself 
of evincing that love in a manner at 
once dignilied and delicate. I received 
its homages without aflTectaticAi. L felt 
the highest sentiments of respect for 
his mind. I loved the qualitieV of his 
heart. Here. then was the “ union’’* 


* Sec Page 148 . 


which 
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which my revered father had prescribed 
in his last moments, as that without 
which no permanent felicity could be 
found in marriage. 

[ feared, however, that I had neg- 
le.cted his other admonition : “ to pro¬ 
ceed with deliberation.” Yet, what 
more could time disclose ? Mr. Vaughan 
was intimately known to my uncle ; and 
for myself, though I willingly believed 
that 1 mis^lit find in him additional vir- 
tues, I scarcely feared that I should dis¬ 
cover any vices. In the course of my 
acquaintance with him I had seen and 
beard him upon various occasions ; but, 
upon every occasion, 1 found him influ¬ 
enced by those simple rules of integri¬ 
ty which nothing could pervert. To 
hipi, therefore, I might look up as to one 
Vkfho'WouW be my companion, perhaps 
my guide, in the path of rectitude. He 
would supply the place of him of whom 
)ieaven had bereft me. 

Hist great endowments of mind gave 
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me every assurance of intellectual de- 
iigiit, without which, all other pleasures 
are vain, transitory, and degrading, 1 
could look forward to that cheerful com¬ 
munion of thought which relieves life of 
its monotony to those who are placed 
beyond the necessity of labour. And 
I should thus be saved from the compul¬ 
sion of seeking pleasure in gaiety, dissi¬ 
pation, or fashion. 

In the virtues of his heart, I had the 
safest pledge for that of conduct; and 
in the liberality of his judgement I be¬ 
held a surety for a candid interpretation 
of mine. Suspicion would be banisjicd 
from that mind which is unacquainted 
with practical vice. 

After some months had elapsed, from 
the time of his writing the letter, he ven¬ 
tured to disclose to my uncle the hopes 
which he entertained. ' With he dis¬ 
coursed upon all that is usu^y thought 
necessary to be discussed previously to 
the completion of those hopes- T\iat his 

^ offers 
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offers were accepted, need not be told ; 
and that the acceptation gave him plea¬ 
sure, will be doubted by none. 

Of myself, I cannot speak as I might 
of another. The custom of society inter¬ 
poses and bids me be silent, I obey. 
I am happy. 


THE END. 


Charles Squire, Printer, 

riitnival*s-Io»rCoart, London. 












